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: THE UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN TO BACK UP THE BOYS 
9 
? The stage is set for the great ‘‘victory drive’’ of the United War lines. Religious services for the soldiers are held on Sundays. No 
ix Work Campaign to raise $170,500,000, plus—it is confidently ex- organization is more popular with the boys ‘‘over there.’’ 
pected—a large over subscription, during the period of Nov. 11 to 18 Each of these organizations has the unqualified official endorse- 
& inclusive. The keynote of this greatest of all campaigns of its kind ment of the President, the secretaries of War and the Navy and 
r is unity of purpose and action, the factor that has welded the Allied General Pershing. The President himself requested that the seven 
armies into an irresistible force. In the center of this page are societies combine their appeals for funds in one united effort. There- 
i named the seven organizations participating in this campaign and fore it is the plain duty of every person who has the welfare of our 
. the minimum amount needed by each one to enable it to carry on soldiers and sailors at heart not only to contribute as liberally as his 
its indispensable work for the physical and moral welfare of our boys circumstances will permit but also to work in every way possible 
4 overseas, on shipboard, and in camps at home. The splendid work for the success of the campaign. 
5 accomplished by each of these organizations is too well known to Prejudices and preferences, if they exist, must be forgotten in 
require any extended comment, but a brief summary may be of this united, patriotic effort for the welfare of all. This does not, 
r interest. as the President has clearly pointed out, imply any surrender of 
D The Young Men’s Christian Association, which is asking for $100,- religious principles. Our boys over there do not fight as Protestants, 
: 000,000 to carry on its war work, is serving over three million Catholics or Jews, but as Americans all, and we must give in the 
American soldiers and sailors in‘ Europe and in the training camps same way. The advantages of the unified campaign from the stand- 
at home. This number, and consequently the need for funds, are points of economy and efficiency are obvious. It avoids the wasteful 
rapidly increasing. The multiplication of expense 
‘*Y’? hut is the soldier’s and labor inseparable 
elub, store and church from a series of indi- 
combined. THE GOAL vidual drives. Repeated 
The Young Women’s appeals, at frequent in- 
Christian Association Young Men’s Christian Association. . . . $100,000,000 tervals, for funds for es- 
oe fee een Young Women’s Christian Association. . . 15,000,000 sentially: the same gm- 


enable it properly to care eral object—namely, the 


for the thousands of’ National Catholic War Council Br a eo eta 30,000,000 welfare of our soldiers 


— Piglet Jewish Welfare Board . . . ~~... 3,500,000 ot ee eee 
- ° . orce. 
tries and maintain ‘‘a War Camp Community Service I NR Ek 15,000,000 The public ear and its 


bit of home within the American Library Association puter steer ae 3,500,000 pocketbook nerve both 

















camp’’ in the form of ° become deadened by the 
hostess houses and recre- Salvation Army BN ae UR Ee NB 3,500,000 repetition. On the other 
ation centers. MS ht eed ee aed $170,500,000 hand, no one must be al- 
The National Catholic lowed to forget that this 
War Council asks for : unified campaign takes 
$30,000,000. The Knights the place of seven inde- 
of Columbus maintain huts in the camps at home, have erected club pendent drives. That means that we should all give and work on 
houses at ports of embarkation and debarkation, and, like the Y. M. a sevenfold basis. The numeral seven was considered by the an- 
C. A., have secretaries assigned to duty aboard transports. These cients to represent finality or perfection. Therefore, in its present 
huts and club houses are open to all soldiers alike. application, it means to ‘‘go the limit.’’ 
The Jewish Welfare Board, which will receive $3,500,000, officially It is impossible to place too much emphasis on the fact that an 
' represents all national Jewish organizations in the work of helping armistice, or even actual peace, instead of lessening the need of 
maintain the morale of the more than one hundred thousand Jewish these organizations for funds would increase that need. It is author- 
men in the army and navy. It has its trained workers in the camps itatively stated that even if an armistice should be arranged the 
and has erected club houses which are open to all soldiers alike. United States will need to maintain a large army in Europe for at 
The War Camp Community Service asks $15,000,000 for ‘‘com- least a year and a half. Then, and during the following period of 
munity hospitality’? planned to harmonize with the training camp demobilization, will come the hardest strain upon the morale and 
program of the War and Navy departments, supplemented by the spirits of our boys overseas. No longer buoyed up by the excitement 
volunteered resources of the ‘‘home folks.’’ It provides wholesome of actual warfare, and with increased leisure, the soldier will more 
recreation and the needed home touch for the men when off duty than ever need the ministrations of these welfare organizations. 
and away from the camps. Fully recognizing this, the Y. M. C. A. is making comprehensive 
The American Library Association needs $3,500,000 for its war plans for conducting extensive educational work among the soldiers. 
service to soldiers and sailors. During the last year it has sent Men who left college to enter the army will be enabled to resume 
more than a million books overseas for our fighting forces. Braneh their studies. Others who lacked educational advantages in youth 
libraries are maintained at all camps and on board transports, and will have the opportunity to acquire the knowledge that will better 
books are supplied for convalescent soldiers in the hospitals. fit them to resume their places in civil life. Along with these activi- 
The Salvation Army’s modest request is for $3,500,000. It. main- ties will go the regular recreational, amusement, and religious fea- 
tains huts as near the front line as possible, with women workers tures so essential for keeping the soldiers in good health and spirits 
ready to serve hot food to the men under fire. Truck loads of home during the long period of military inaction that will follow the 


made pies and doughnuts are sent daily from the bases to all the (Concluded on page 46) 
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The mill constructed type of building not only offers quick 
construction, but also economy when Douglas Fir timbers and 
dimension are specified. For finish, doors, columns, flooring, 
casing, siding, etc., Douglas Fir is always a good buy. 


Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 





“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and in the urgent need before us today 
—that of winning the war—builders of 


Douglas Fir 
ad Port Orford Cedar 


Let us tell you more about these two woods and why you should handle them. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 














Port Orford Cedar possesses a compact fibre which makes it 
naturally suited to flooring in industrial plants. Heavy trucks 
passing over it will not disintegrate the fibre. Port Orford 
Cedar also offers big value when used for columns, interior 
trim, etc. 


711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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We are membe:s of. the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 








Flooring 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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Now IT 1s the tie manufacturers who are plan- 
ning a national organization. More power to them, 
especially if they can get the greater production 
now urgently needed. ~« 


GERMANY Is said to be planning now for after 
the war foreign trade. What are you planning to 
buy from Germany after the war?—not that we 
want to start any new symposiums. 


LocG RATES on the refund plan, provided the lum- 
ber is shipped over the same line of road, have 
been a nuisance, and a flat mileage scale is being 
strongly agitated at Memphis and other points 
south, ; 

THEY DO some things better in Canada, which has 
closed its mails to I. W. W. literature of every sort 
—that is, of every sort appertaining to that sort 


of literature. There is a monotonous sameness 
about its variety. 





_THE PRESENT ban on new building construction 
gives both incentive and opportunity for putting 
dilapidated old buildings in order, and an inter- 
esting clean-up campaign in this direction is being 
carried on in St. Louis. 


Ty THE Willamette Valley rate case counsel for 
railroads argued that inasmuch as the rates had 
been advanced by presidential proclamation they 
were in fact president-made rates and not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Nevertheless the commission removed 
= prea grec agai which complaint had 

cen made, thus serving to clear the question 
of the present powers of that body. 


CanapDA recently made some outright sales of 
Government timber at actual board measure, thus 
abandoning her timber limits leasing plan and 
realizing much larger returns. This may be merely 
an emergency expedient or the beginning of a per- 
manent change in its timber system. 


THE HUMBLE HEN has been plodding quietly 
along doing her bit but without any public recogni- 
tion until now, Washington having just decided 
that hen houses are essential buildings, thus re- 
versing the building commissioner of Evansville, 
Ind., who had refused a permit to build a hen- 
house. 


‘*To FIGURE the price on a sawn longleaf tie, 
take price of 6x8 shortleaf under timbers, $24, add 
$2 for shortleaf and. 50 cents for crosscutting— 
total $26.50 a thousand feet.’’? That is the for- 
mula the lumber director has prescribed, tho tie 
purchasers have insisted sawn ties should be priced 
at the hewn tie rate, or $18.12 a thousand feet. 


In Granp Rapips, Mich., cigars will be sold 
hereafter only in boxes of 100 to conserve the wood 
used for boxes. Now if they will place a ban on 
the kind. of smoke that does not stay lit the neces- 
sary cordage of matchwood will be greatly reduced. 
And what about the tin stogie containers? We had 
the impression tin, too, was on the conservation list. 


AN ENVELOPE containing a letter addressed to 
the editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received 
last week bore the legend in bold, black type across 
the top ‘‘Invest in the Seventh War Loan.’’ The 
recipient wondered how the printer happened to 
make it read ‘‘Seventh’’ instead of ‘‘Fourth’’ 
until he noticed that the envelope bore the kanga- 
roo stamp of Australia. Both in fighting and 
financing the war the Australians have from the 
beginning played an important part and they are 
determined to see it thru to a successful issue. 


THE MANY readers of the AMERICAN LUMBEK- 
MAN who so thoroly enjoyed the fiction story 
‘*Ghosts and a Government Order,’’ published in 
a recent issue, will, it is felt certain, as thoroly en- 
joy the story by the same author in this issue, 
‘*Niggah Luck.’’ It has the distinct flavor of the 
southern logging camp and many superintendents 
as they read this story will recall experiences of a 
similar kind in their dealings with negro labor. 
The author of this story is a young lumberman thru 
whose virile stories lumber fiction promises to at- 
tain an enviable place in popular favor. Another 
story from his pen with a distinct lumber back- 
ground will appear in an early future issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EMPLOYERS can render valuable aid to the Gov- 
ernment by impressing upon their employees the 
vitally important matter of keeping up the instal- 
ments on their Liberty bond subscriptions. Méil- 
lions of subscribers to the fourth Liberty loan 
are now facing the testing time that comes between 
campaigns, when the enthusiasm under which they 
assumed the obligation has died down and meet- 
ing the payments becomes a matter of regular, 
persistent self denial and saving. This is one of 
the real tests of patriotism. Every person who 
signed a Liberty bond application assumed an 
obligation of honor, and the Government is depend- 
ing upon that individual to carry out his pledge 
in full. The too common practice of selling bonds 
that have been paid for, applying them as pay- 
ments on pianos or other merchandise or trading 
them for other securities, should be discouraged in 
every way possible. Many wage earners do not 
realize that only bonds that are fully paid for out 
of past or current savings and permanently  re- 
tained by the buyer accomplish the purpose for 
which they were issued. Employers are specially 
requested by the Government to impress these 
facts upon their people in such ways as they may 
deem most effective. 


THE present high prices and difficulty in securing 
raw materials of almost every sort have resulted 
in many manufacturers in various lines of produc- 
tion organizing salvage departments for the pur- 
pose of utilizing to the utmost every serap of used 
or damaged material. The importance of 
salvaging labor ‘‘ wreckage’’ has not always been 
equally apprehended by the majority of employers, 
and as a result the loss from avoidable labor turn- 
over has been tremendous. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that no employee of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co. can be discharged or quit 
his job without first having a heart-to-heart talk 
with a representative of the company’s employment 
service, when the details of the case are carefully 
gone over and adjustment is made according to the 
merits disclosed. Thé company calls this its ‘‘la- 
bor salvage department,’’ and it goes without say- 
ing that by the exercise of a little tact and mutual 
frankness labor units valuable to the organization 
often are retained where otherwise they would drift 
away. The example of this company is worth fol- 
lowing, in principle if not in exact method, espe- 
cially in these days of acute labor shortage. 
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Walnut Furniture and the 
“Lumber Market”’ 


A furniture company with stores in Chicago and 
New York in advertising a table of solid American 
walnut makes the following statement: 

‘¢On account of the unusual conditions prevailing 
in the lumber market we are able to offer these new 
patterns, made in our shops by the same master 
craftsmen as have made the old, at exceptionally 
moderate prices.’’ 

The natural inference from this statement would 
be that the lumber market at the present time is 
in such a depressed condition and walnut such a 
drug upon the market that it is possible to produce 
a table 30 inches wide and 72 inches long at the 
perfectly ridiculous price of $85. 

In the first place, the top of this table if 2 inches 
thick has 30 board feet of walnut in it. Allowing 
another 30 board feet for the legs, which is obvi- 
ously excessive, would make a total of 60 board 
feet. Every increase or decrease of $100 a thou- 
sand in the price of walnut therefore would make 
a difference of $6 in the cost of the table; which 
obviously has a very moderate relationship to the 
price of $85 asked for it. 

In the second place, every foot of walnut at the 
present time is urgently required for war purposes 
in the manufacture of walnut propellers and gun- 
stocks—and when all of the stock in a walnut log 
from which gunstocks can be manufactured is util- 
ized there is very little left that is suitable to work 
into a solid walnut table. 

This furniture concern is one that has long 
prided itself upon the solid, substantial character 
of its product and the integrity both of its wares 
and its merchandising methods. Nevertheless, its 
advertising copywriter goes out of his way to cast 
a deceptive reflection upon the condition of the 
lumber market; and it might be well to give him 
a little attention and consider whether he is in 
aceord with the traditions and reputation of the 
establishment. 


New Priority Circular Will Control 
Lumber Manufacture 


A careful study of the new priority circular 
No. 54, a resume of which is printed on page 46 
of this issue, does not appear to indicate that it 
actually places any further restriction upon the 
sale or use of lumber. The Government and rail- 
road needs for lumber are of course to be taken 
care of as heretofore and essential building re- 
quirements are still to be allowed. What are es- 
sential requirements receives no new definition 
in this circular, What the retail lumberman may 
properly sell or what the sawmill or wholesaler 
may properly sell to his large consumer receives 
no new definition or limitation. Lumber can not 
be sold for building construction without a per- 
mit and the permit can not be secured unless the 
construction is considered essential. Obviously, 
therefore, the permit is sufficient authority for 
the sale of the material. For farm construction 
and in repairs where permits are not: required the 
fact that they are not required is also in itself 
evidence that such uses of lumber are considered 
essential. 

The situation may be possibly different as to 
the sale of lumber for other purposes than build- 
ing construction or repairs. Here, however, what 
are considered essential requirements have been 
largely defined. For illustration, in the furni- 
ture industry the manufacturers have already 
been limited in variety of design and in certain 
directions in volume of output. The program of 
manufacture, in other words, has already been 
pruned to the essential and in as far as under 
this program furniture makers are permitted to use 
lumber the lumber industry, of course, is permitted 
to supply it. 

While the circular does not limit by further 
definition the sale and use of lumber it does 
pledge the lumber manufacturer (and he in turn 
must pledge his customers who buy for resale) 
to a faithful adherence to the program. When 
the manufacturer complies with its requirements, 
however, he automatically places his plant in 
Class C of the priorities list and can secure 
needed labor and supplies—altho not for en- 
largement, extension or betterment of his exist- 
ing plant. 

The circular does, however, place a further 
limitation upon the manufacture of lumber. Pro- 
duction must be limited to the reasonable require- 
ments of demand. The mill can not go on and pile 
up stocks in excess of what are actually needed 
in order to take care of the current order file or 
reasonably certain requirements of the near fu- 
ture. Faithful compliance with the order would 
therefore be an effective check against over-pro- 
duction, thus locking up labor and supplies that 
are needed for other purposes in lumber that is 
not so badly or immediately needed. 

The Government has three checks limiting the 





use of lumber to essential needs. One at the 
source of manufacture is provided in the new 
circular; one, at the point of consumption as far 
as building construction is concerned, enforced 
thru the building permit system; and one that 
applies to all the movements of lumber in the 
embargoed territory thru the transportation per- 
mit system. The last so far has not given evi- 
dence of being a very efficient method of policing 
lumber movement. The other two, however, ap- 
pear well fitted to accomplish the destined pur- 
pose with a maximum of efficiency and minimum 
of inconvenience and waste effort, and will un- 
doubtedly have the loyal coédperation and support 
of every portion of the industry. 


The Opportunity of the Hour— 
Renovating Old Buildings 


The news columns this week tell of a campaign 
that is going on in St. Louis for the rehabilitation 
of inadequate or obsolete construction; the im- 
provement of tenements and residences in that city. 
With new building construction stopped it is, of 
course, desirable to get the highest possible use out 
of old buildings; and desirable from the lumber- 
men’s standpoint in order to afford at least some 
outlet for materials. 

The Government has made some investigation of 
housing conditions in various cities in the vicinity 
of cantonments and the report on tenement condi- 
tions in Des Moines showed a need for betterment 
in several directions. This report bore more espe- 
cially upon sanitary conditions, but there are com- 
paratively inexpensive improvements often which 
would render tenements and residences more com- 
fortable and livable even if not more sanitary. 

It should not be necessary for Washington to 
discover such needs for repair and improvement. 
The live local lumberman is directly interested in 
such matters and should make his present advertis- 
ing a preachment upon this particular text. The 
Jewett Lumber Co., of Des Moines, is doing this 
very interestingly in its daily newspaper advertis- 
ing, and in other communities this obviously is the 
road of least resistance along which to work for 
business. This is especially true in those communi- 
ties where there is an urgent call for more houses. 
To a considerable extent, however, there is room in 
almost any town or city for the betterment of build- 
ings that are in more or less need of repair. 


Attempts to Evade Restrictions 
Should Be Condemned 


The statement will be noted in the news des- 
patches from Washington this week that an ef- 
fort is being made in certain quarters to beat 
the lumber embargo by wholesale pirates, and a 
typical case is announced where a concern adver- 
tised its ability to deliver 150 cars of lumber and 
to evade the provisions of the embargo in so de- 
livering. 

Kvery loyal lumberman, of course, realizes that 
the proper thing to do in the present situation is 
to comply faithfully with all Government restric- 
tions instead of studying out methods to evade 
them. Anyone anywhere who attempts that 
sort of thing should at once be ostracized by all 
lumbermen and the industry as a whole should 
thoroly demonstrate that it is utterly opposed to 
any such practices. 

The more rigidly the present restrictions are 
accepted and complied with the briefer will be the 
necessity for their continuance. Those who are 
loyally observing them will, of course, be person- 
ally interested in seeing that no one obtains an 
unfair trade advantage by any evasion of these 
restrictions in the slightest degree. 


Lumbermen Made Splendid Record 
in Liberty Loan Campaign 


In the fourth Liberty loan campaign, which was 
concluded with such wonderful success, the lumber 
industry played a prominent part, both in solicita- 
tion and in subscriptions, and the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is proud of the splendid réecord made. True, 
there were isolated instances of slacking and lack 
of loyalty to the Government in its plan of finane- 
ing the war in the lumber trade, as in others, and 
some flagrant cases of this kind have been brought 
to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Public sentiment, however, will take care of these 
cases in the localities where they occurred. This 
public sentiment is a powerful weapon and lum- 
bermen who have been slackers in the Liberty loan 
and to whom the attention of the public was directed 
thru publication of their names in their local pa- 
pers no doubt will find it to their interest to make 
up for the deficiency in the next loan campaign 
and thru the impending War Work drive. 





An Opportunity for Retailers 
to Aid the Government 


As reported in the news columns of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN last week, a plan has been sub- 
mitted to the United States Employment Service 
officials in Washington whereby the retail lum- 
bermen of the country may be of great help to the 
Government and at the same time render assist- 
ance to men in their own communities. 

The primary object of the recent order of the 
War Industries Board restricting building opera- 
tions was to conserve the labor supply and to make 
available to the Government for essential war pur- 
poses the services of carpenters who might other- 
wise be engaged in construction work not abso- 
lutely essential to the winning of the war. 

At a recent meeting of retail lumbermen in Kan- 
sas City the suggestion was made that lumber 
dealers could do a patriotic work by offering their 
assistance to the Government in mobilizing for 
necessary war work the carpenters in their various 
communities, and J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was dele- 
gated to work out a plan with officials at Washing- 
ton. Upon invitation of Judge E. B. Parker, prior- 
ities commissioner of the War Industries Board, he 
went to Washington and the offer of codperation 
from the retail lumbermen, presented by Mr. Moore- 
head and Secretary C. A. Bowen, of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was gratefully 
received. 

As a result of this conference retail lumber deal- 
ers in every State, whether members or non-mem- 
bers of their associations, will receive a letter from 
the association secretary and one from the employ- 
ment service, with proper blanks enclosed, asking 
them to compile lists of the carpenters in their 
communities and file with the employment service. 
Then, as the demand arises, this employment serv- 
ice will call on these carpenters for their services 
wherever needed and they will be given an oppor- 
tunity to engage in work for the Government—an 
opportunity, no doubt, that will be weleomed by 
many. There will be absolutely no coercion of any 
kind, but the opportunity will be presented, and it 
is safe to say few will fail to embrace it. 

With more than 25,000 retail lumbermen report- 
ing for their various communities, the country will 
be covered thoroly and the Government will have 
access to a labor supply that, except with the utmost 
difficulty, it could not locate in any other way—and 
at the same time thousands of carpenters will be 
given an opportunity for active participation in 
war work that would not otherwise reach them. 

This plan has been presented already to repre- 
sentatives of more than a thousand retail yards 
and has been received and approved with enthusi- 
asm by every one, even tho it may mean in in- 
stances the taking away temporarily of labor upon 
which the prosperity of the lumber dealer largely 
depends, and it bears out the oft repeated asser- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the retail 
lumber dealers of the country are patriotic to the 
core and solidly behind every effort that has for 
its object the winning of the war. 


Women to Release Men for 


Essential War Work 


MEN occupying jobs that can be equally well filled 
by women are shortly to feel the force of public 
opinion focused upon them by a canvass to be 
conducted by the local representatives of the United 
States Employment Service. Men are desperately 
needed in ship yards and munitions factories, and 
it is purposed to comb out of nonessential positions 
the men .required. Il community labor boards 
thruout the country Gre to prepare lists of occupa- 
tions in which men should be replaced by women. 
These lists will probably include sales clerks and 
floor walkers in mercantile establishments, waiters 
and attendants in hotels and cafes, and many other 
jobs that women can fill satisfactorily. The Gov- 
ernment is determined to speed up production; in 
fact, it is necessary that this be done in order to 
meet the requirements of the greatly expanded mili- 
tary program looking to a gigantic offensive in the 
spring unless Germany surrenders in the meantime. 

Every ship yard on the Atlantic coast is in urgent 
need of men; the great nitro plant in West Vir- 
ginia must have thousands more men in order to 
finish construction by Jan. 1 and begin shipping to 
France the 625,000 pounds a day of smokeless pow- 
der that will be needed if the war lasts until next 
spring. There also is an estimated shortage of any- 
where from 25,000 to 60,000 men in New England 
for getting out airplane spruce and other timber 
for war work. In New Jersey 35,000 additional 
men are needed in shell loading plants. The recent 
destruction of one of the largest T. N. T. plants in 
the country makes it all the more essential that 
other plants shall be operated to capacity. All 
these facts portend the larger entrance of women 
into many occupations in order to release men for 
essential war work. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


DISABILITIES IN LUMBER MOVEMENT 


In reading about the embargo in your paper wish to 
say it is all wrong and no good can come of it. The 
yards do not order any more than they need and if the 
Government does not want them to have what lumber 
they need it can close them up, as in fact some have to 
close now. We bought four cars of lumber before the 
embargo. Mill was delayed in making shipments, so 
the embargo set in. We sent for a permit and did not 
hear from it for two weeks, so we sent another one 
for the same cars and waited two weeks more. Then 
one day we got a permit for four cars. Next day we 
got a permit for four more. Now in the meantime the 
mill burned down and all the lumber, so the permits 
do not do us any good. Lumber has raised in the 
meantime $3 per thousand, so you see where we are 
“at.’ We are waiting for lumber that is really used 
for Government work, special stock that is hard to be 
had in town. Before we can find out where to get the 
stock and send for a permit and have it shipped we 
won’t need any more, because we won’t have any more 
use for it. We would not expect it before 1919. 

Cars are bunched too much. When the Government 
orders one or two million feet it is generally all sent 
out in a day or two because they have facilities to load 
it, but when it comes to unload, that is another ques- 
tion and cars are held up too long. You will find it 
that way nearly all over the country and all these 
clerks employed in these departments can not do us 
any good with permits.—INQuiry No. 73. 


{The above communication is from a well known 
lumberman in a Mississippi Valley city. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already expressed its 
belief that the situation as regards securing permits 
will rapidly improve. There is, however, undoubt- 
edly a large factor of delay in the fact that the 
buyer must determine what mill he wants to have 
the shipment made from before he applies for the 
permit. The difficulty with the bunching of cars 
is one of the stubborn things to deal with and it 
may be that the Federal Railroad Administration 
will devise some method of hanating this particular 
difficulty, altho, of course, the permit system as far 
as can be seen at the present time will not help it 
any.—HpIrTor. | 


HOW WOULD THIS WORK? 


The writer has been interested in the suggestion 
referred to in your issue of Oct. 26 on page 28 entitled 
“The Lumber Embargo” and the lumber permit situa- 
tion and also the item on the following page 29, en- 
titled “Lumber Permit System in Ohio.” 

This is the time for suggestions and your paper has 
often requested its patrons to make offerings of this 
nature that might be the result of their experience. 

I recognize the desirability on the part of the Rail- 
road Administration in controlling in some way the 
shipments of commodities covered by the recent 
embargo. It seems to me that the present system can 
never be developed to cover fully just what the Govern 
ment is really trying to do. 

It might not be impertinent to suggest, so far as the 
writer’s experience is concerned, that it seems to me 
that the Railroad Administration’s object could be just 
as well obtained by having permission from the rail- 
road authorities at the point of shipment and also 
from the railroad authorities at the point of destina- 
tion, which could be applied for by the parties who are 
selling the lumber and who are interested in receiving 
it, and thus accomplish without all the great amount 
of detail, loss of time and labor as involved in the 
present system. 

I can not see why authority for shipment granted 
by the superintendent of the railroad at a point of 
origin and possibly also authorized by the superin- 
tendent at the point of destination or his authorized 
local agent responsible to him for such purposes could 
not fully cover the question involved in the present 
more complex system. As a matter of fact, shipments 
that are not desirable from the Railroad Administra 
tion’s standpoint would be more thoroly understood 
and for the same reason those that are most desirable 
be more easily facilitated. 

The writer is not a kicker on-any system that the 
Government sees fit to inaugurate to carry on best the 
purposes for which we are now struggling, but with a 
view of adding our contribution to what has already 
been received we submit the above for what it is 
worth. If it is of any value, all right. If not, of 
course, no damage has been done.—CLAreNnce H. 
SLocum, Bay City, Mich., No. 76. 





INTERESTING ORDER FORMS 


We have been very much interested in your presen 
tation in various issues of forms in use by lumber con- 
cerns. We herewith enclose copy of our quotation and 
acknowledgment blanks, which we have found are ex- 
tremely satisfactory under practically all conditions.— 
THoMaAsS B. HAMMER, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 84. 

[The two forms enclosed with the above letter 
are of standard letter size, the quotation form 
being upen blue stock and the acknowledgment 
form upon canary. The quotation form reproduces 
Mr. Hammer’s ordinary letterhead at the top and 
underneath it has blanks for the address and date 
and following text: 

Subject to the conditions herein, we quote for imme- 
diate acceptance, subject to prior sale and change with- 
out notice, upon the following material F. O. B. car at 
original shipping point, allowing freight charges at 
present existing rates via cheapest route. 

Ds 6-5 :¥e cae erica oie 


The above matter occupies about three inches of 


the top of the blank. The general body has about 
eight inches blank space for typewriting in the 
written portion, with some small type conditions at 
the bottom. 


The acknowledgment follows the same general 
form except that at the top in addition to the 
blank for address are blanks for ‘‘ Your Order’? 
and ‘‘Our O. B.’’ The text reads: 


As per our quotation of ........ and subject to the 
conditions herein, we have entered your order for the 
following material at prices shown F. O. B. car at 
original shipping point, allowing freight charges at 
present existing rates via cheapest route 

Se eee ee eee eee via 


The conditions at the bottom are identical with 
those from the quotation blank and read as follows: 


Unless otherwise specified above, prices named here- 
in are per thousand feet board measure and terms of 
settlement are to be: Allowed freight charges payable 
upon arrival of shipment at destination, balance net 
within 60 days from date of invoice; you are to accept 
upon presentation a 60-day trade acceptance dated the 
date of the invoice and covering the net amount of the 
invoice. The net amount of the invoice shall be the 
gross selling price of the shipment less, if any, the esti- 
mated allowed freight charges based upon association 
weights. If this net amount of invoice is paid within 
.... Gays from its date a discount of 2 percent will 
be allowed and the right to demand a trade accept- 
ance shall be waived. Any variation between esti- 
mated and actual allowed freight charges or in count 
and inspection shall be settled in cash pro or con 
upon the arrival and unloading of the shipment at 
destination. All proposals, prices, agreements and con- 
tracts made herein or hereunder are made contingent 
upon our ability to secure cars or carriers, labor con 
ditions, strikes, lockouts, fires, accidents, floods, dan- 
gers of the seas, adverse weather conditions, govern 
mental commandeering of materials, factories or car 
riers, and all causes beyond our control. National or 
State taxes levied upon freight charges are to be paid 
by the customer. 


In addition the acknowledgment order also adds 
the following: 

This acknowledgment of your order will be consid- 
ered correct and accepted by you unless you notify us 
immediately in writing to the contrary. 

The use of such forms instead of dictating a 
letter saves a considerable amount of writing and 
also results in having the terms and conditions 
completely stated in every instance. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN often has referred to disputes over 
lumber sales which have occurred because the sale 
contract did not make such matters explicit, giving 
room for misunderstandings to arise.—EprrTor. | 





INTERESTED IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

Please give me just as soon as possible any in 
formation you may have available about lumber and 
timber operations and opportunities along this line 
in Costa Rica and San Domingo.—-INquiry No. 97. 

[The forest wealth of Costa Rica is by no means 
so large as is commonly supposed, the country being 
essentially agricultural and the chief industry being 
mining. The flora of the country is exceptionally 
large, but not different materially from that com- 
mon to other Central American countries. There 
are at least 100 different species of indigenous 
trees yielding logs large enough for commercial 
purposes, but only a few of these are cut and 
used, for the reason that the majority either are 
too hard or too inferior for building purposes. 
Of the most important woods are Spanish cedar 
and pochote, which produce fully 75 percent of all 
the lumber used in Costa Rica; Brazil wood, ea- 
cique, caobo, cedro amargo, cenizaro, cocobola, 
guantacaste, guapinol, guanacan, nispero and palo 
de mora, or fustie. 

Spanish cedar is the most important tree, grow- 
ing chiefly on the moist and more or less fertile 
slopes west of the continental divide, and is used, 
together with pochote, almost exclusively for con- 
struction work, it being said that these two are 
the only woods immune from the destructive wood 
ants that infest the country. Spanish cedar is 
also exported in fairly large quantities, mostly to 
the United States. The cocobola, the heartwood of 
which greatly resembles rosewood, is also impor- 
tant for export, but is rarely used locally. The 
cocobola tree, however, is relatively small and ir- 
regular, and the logs available are rarely over 10 
feet in length. In this connection it might be said 
that American pine and other softwoods are not 
popular in Costa Rica because they decay quickly 
under the local conditions, and therefore the native 
woods are depended on to supply nearly all re- 
quirements. 

Logging methods are very crude, the saw being 
dispensed with and the ax employed. About sev- 
enty-five sawmills operate in the country, as well as 
several planing mills. The production of these 
mills is confined almost exclusively to Spanish cedar 
and pochote; and the fact that 8,000,000 feet is 
the approximate annual production of the former 
wood would indicate that these mills are all small 
affairs, Out of this annual production of 8,000,000 
feet of Spanish cedar about 2,000,000 feet are ex- 
ported. Opportunities in Costa Rica lumbering 
apparently depend chiefly on the lumberman’s abil- 


ity to develop the American market for this wood 
as well as for any other that possesses sufficient 
merit to earn it a place on the commercial market. 

As to the Costa Rican mahogany: It is a mistake 
to believe that it is an important forest product. 
It differs considerably from the true Cuban and 
Mexican mahoganies, and is much smaller than 
and inferior to the mahogany growing in Honduras 
and Nicaragua. In Costa Rica it is found only 
very sparingly along the foothills and along the 
water courses on the West Coast. 

The Dominican republic also is essentially agri- 
cultural, the lumber industry playing but a smail 
part in its internal affairs. However, it exports 
some mahogany and lignum vitae, principally to 
the United States and the United Kingdom. In 
years gone by mahogany forests were extensive and 
grew down to the very shores, but wasteful cut- 
ting and other abuses have despoiled these forests, 
and now what mahogany there is is found only in 
the highlands toward the interior, where extrac- 
tion is quite difficult. Commercial statistics for 
1917 show that 1,577,109 kilos of lignum vitae 
(probably also including bera) to the value of 
$57,844 were exported during the year, of which 
the United States received 1,197,486 kilos, valued 
at $49,111, the rest going to Porto Rico and the 
Danish West Indies, Of mahogany 165,054 kilos 
were exported, valued at $4,977, of which 124,293 
kilos, valued at $4,302, went to the United States; 
7,844 kilos to Porto Rico; 6,000 kilos to the United 
Kingdom, and 26,917 kilos to the French West 
Indies. Guanacaste is another wood growing on 
the island which is important for local use. There 
are a number of small sawmills located at Las 
Vegas and at a few other interior points.—Eb1Tor. | 





A GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENT 

We have a Government order for large size squeegees 
and wish to purchase the hardwood dimension for the 
order. It will require 238,000 pieces, 544x11% inches, 
surfaced on both sides to 14-inch thickness, The 
lower edge which takes the rubber squeegee is to be 
grooved % inches wide and % inches deep and bored 
thru with two holes for No, 4 screws to hold the rubber 
in place. A hole 1 inch in diameter is also to be bored 
diagonally thru the block in its middle near the upper 
side as a handle hole. The two upper corners of the 
— are also to be rounded off on the are of a 6-inch 
circle, 

We have been using ash for this purpose, but almost 
any hardwood will answer which is not subject to 
excessive warping or to splitting.—INquiry No. 56 


[The above inquiry is from a Chicago manufac- 
turer and the address will be supplied upon request. 
This should work out well as a waste saving propo- 
sition.—Ep1rTor. | 


LOCUST SQUARES OFFERED 


We are looking for a market for locust squares run- 
ning from 8” to 22” long, 1% by 1%. These squares 
should make very fine handles or chair legs or work 
into some other very useful article. 

Do you know of a market for this material? We 
have accumulated several hundred thousand pieces 
while manufacturing treenails for the Emergency Fleet. 
Any information that you can give us or obtain for us 
will be very much appreciated.—-INquiry No, 115, 

{The above inquiry comes from Virginia. Prob- 
ably some of our specialists in locust will know 
what can be manufactured out of these rejects from 
treenail manufacture. The address of the inquirer 
will be supplied upon request.—EDITor. | 


WANTS YELLOW PINE DIMENSION 


As one of the oldest and best established agencies in 
Chicago we are desirous of effecting a selling arrange- 
ment with a live, uptodate and reliable wholesale 
yellow pine organization that is just as anxious for 
business as we are and is disposed to back a salesman 
up and help him get orders. We also want a concern 
that can furnish all classes of lumber, and especially 
car and railroad material, as that is our specialty 
one that has a reputation for square dealing and does 
not look to undergrade shipments for its profit, 

We are not seeking this connection from the ordinary 
salesman standpoint and are willing to earn what we 
get, but to cover the present Government regulations 
a nominal salary would have to be provided for. We 
prefer to work on a fifty-fifty, cost to customer, basis 
from which the nominal salary is to be deducted. We 
have a fir relationship of this sort and maintain an 
office which could be designated as the Chicago head- 
quarters of the wholesalers, without cost to them. 

We can furnish the highest references and creden 
tials but have no time to waste with triflers, weak 
sisters, or concerns whose standing has got to be 
bolstered up or apologized for. We are live, wideawake 
square lumbermen with a first class reputation which 
has got to be sustained and wish to deal with only 
those of the same character. To a concern of this 
sort we can render valuable assistance.—INQUIRY 
No. 74. 

[The gentleman whose name is signed to the 
above letter is a lumber salesman of long experi- 
ence and a very good business man in general. He 
will be found upon investigation to square exactly 
with the above letter in every particular. Here is a 
chance for some outside wholesaler to obtain live 
representation in Chicago territory without the ex- 
pense of maintaining a branch office.—Ep1Tor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


No slackening in Government requirements for 
war materials has been evidenced during the last 
week, notwithstanding insistent signs of an early 
peace. But even if peace were declared at this 
time as long as the army remained abroad or still 
mobilized a large part of the present demands for 
materials for military consumption would neces- 
sarily be continued; and this would serve in a 
measure to stabilize conditions during the read- 
justment period which must be expected imme- 
diately following the declaration of peace. Pro- 
duction of all the leading industries, which suf- 
fered a serious curtailment during the last few 
weeks owing to the widespread epidemic of in- 
fluenza, has now increased practically to its for- 
mer levels, now that the epidemic is on its wane 
and a large number of stricken employees have 
been enabled to return to work. But still pro- 
duction is sufficient practically only to meet war 
requirements, and civilian needs are catered to no 
more than formerly; but the public generally un- 
derstands that its needs are in most cases sub- 
ordinate to Government requirements and not 
much complaint is heard. Conservatism, however,is 
not now so marked as formerly, the present over- 
tures by Germany and its allies giving the public 


-hope for an early peace and giving rise to the 


idea that the former strict economy is therefore 
no longer necessary. Building permits remain at 
a low level and no improvement in this respect is 
expected until conditions permit the removal of 
the War Industries Board’s ban on general con- 
struction. Crop conditions this year have been 
good. Altho the corn crop was a little disappoint- 
ing, wheat has all been harvested with a satis- 
factory yield and very good quality. Reports in- 
dicate an increased acreage for next year. The 
money market remains on a fixed basis with a 
nominal rate of 6 percent quoted for practically 
all kinds of paper. 
* * * 


Altho some shortleaf mills believe the end of 
Government requirements of their product is near 
and consequently are a little uneasy, shipments of 

southern pine lumber for Govern- 
SOUTHERN ment use continue to move with- 
PINE out abatement regardless of pres- 

ent indications of an early peace, 
and most of the larger mills are working 100 per- 
cent on Government orders. Many large orders 
are still being booked for housing projects and 
all manner of war activities, and the railroads 
are also placing big business. Stocks consequently 
are small and generally broken, with a surplus 
of only such items as are not suitable for war 
purposes. Some items strengthened in price dur- 
ing the last week because of greater activity in 
certain middle western commercial markets un- 
der the better operation of the permit regulations 
and an increased demand for certain lines of 
stock. Commercial business in general, however, 
continues to be dull in the absence of building 
operations. Manufacturers generally are opti- 
mistic as to after-the-war conditions in the south- 
ern pine industry, believing that while undoubt- 
edly there will be a slight reaction during the 
readjustment period the eventual demand for 
their product will exceed all calculations, at 
higher prices prevailing for several years at least 
than have ever been obtained before. The re- 
cent report from Washington to the effect that 
the director of lumber will use his influence with 
the powers that be to have all restrictions on 
building and shipping removed promptly after 
the declaration of peace has had a good effect on 
manufacturers, and they believe that such action 
would serve effectively to stimulate business dur- 
ing the readjustment perjod. Reports to the 
Southern Pine Association made by 159 mills give 
the production of these mills during the week 
ended Oct. 25 as 54,872,386 feet, as compared with 
a normal production of 96,812,475 feet. These 
mills also shipped 58,144,563 feet during the week, 
and accepted orders for 57,259,332 feet. 


Altho the epidemic of influenza still curtails the 
North Carolina pine trade and altho transportation 
is not the best, the market shows signs of greater 

activity than it has during the last 
NORTH few weeks and the outlook is more 
CAROLINA encouraging. Better grades move 
PINE rather slowly, but manufacturers 

expect a larger demand as soon as 
conditions become more stable. The Government 
has sent out more orders for roofers, factory floor- 
ing, dressed sizes and a miscellany of lower grade 
stuff; but there is little domestic business, because 
of the trying conditions under which box and other 
industries are now working. Production, like busi- 
ness, has been seriously curtailed during the last 
month, by the epidemic chiefly. While most of the 
manufacturers hold firmly to the latest Government 


price list there are some who grow nervous if they 
are not oversold for at least two or three months 
and appear willing to sacrifice their stock to main- 
tain this level. These have been busy soliciting 
the trade, hoping to secure business by offering 
concessions as bait; but most of them have met 
with indifferent success. Action of this sort tends 
to encourage buyers to hold off still further in the 
hope that the bad influence will permeate the whole 
market and cause a general lowering of prices. 
The outlook is not discouraging, however, and con- 
tinued firmness of manufacturers will result in an 
eventual reward. 
* * 

Government contracts now dominate the hard- 
wood market more than ever and show signs of 
increasing constantly. Hardwood manufacturers 

apparently are trying to get all 
HARDWOODS the war orders possible, and it is 

estimated that 75 percent or more 
of the present production is directly or indirectly 
on Government account. Domestic business is 
rather quiet, many consumers working with stock 
accumulated earlier in the season; but it seems 
certain that these stocks can not last much longer 
and resumption of commercial buying, particularly 
by the furniture factories, is expected shortly. In 
the meantime prices are well maintained and there 
is no legitimate reason for price cutting at this 
time. Production does not exceed 60 percent of 
normal, and as the shortage of labor is becoming 
more and more serious a further curtailment in out- 
put is expected; and stocks consequently are below 
normal and badly broken. Manufacturers of army 
trucks and wagons are buying heavily in thick 
stocks of oak, ash and maple. Demand from box 
factories is only fair, due mostly to the competi- 
tion of low grade spruce and fir, which is mar- 
keted as a by-product of ship and aircraft stock 
at several dollars below the price of hardwoods. 
Poplar in almost all grades is in exceptionally 
strong demand and holders of thick oak and ash 
should find profitable business with the Govern- 
ment. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States in its monthly market letter 
points out the immense quantities of hardwoods 
that will be required in the rebuilding of Europe, 
predicting that every foot of lumber will eventually 
be in demand and at remunerative prices, and cau- 
tioning manufacturers therefore to ‘‘sit tight.’’ 

* * 


The last week has brought some additional im- 
provement in the demand for cypress, more Gov- 
ernment as well as industrial business having 
been booked. There has also been 
an increased call from retailers 
for mixed car lots; and this in- 
crease, altho by no means bringing the volume of 
retail business up to normal levels, has been very 
encouraging to the manufacturers. The retailers 
apparently find business best in silo and barn 
stocks, but this trade may be expected to decline 
from now on, as the season for farm construction 
already is far advanced. Manufacturers are now 
receiving plenty of shipping permits from em- 
bargoed territory and the car supply is reported 
generally easy. But production, especially in the 
Louisiana belt, has slumped considerably, due 
largely to the influenza epidemic, which has 
played havoe with labor forces, and also to the 
opening of’ the sugar grinding season. Stocks 
consequently are low and broken at many of the 
mills and there is no reason to believe that there 
will be an oversupply of any of the more staple 
items. Prices remain unchanged and very firm. 

* *# 


A fair retail trade in northern pine is reported 
from some country sections, but generally it has 
been light, as the. yards bought stocks quite 

heavily earlier in the season but 
NORTHERN have not sold enough of them to 
PINE necessitate restocking at this 

time. The call from industries 
working on Government orders is the mainstay 
of the market, now as for some time, with most of 
the inquiry coming from eastern industrial cen- 
ters. A large volume of northern pine is also 
consumed in the rebuilding of the recently fire- 
swept district in northern Minnesota, which work 
is going forward rapidly. 

* * * 


No noteworthy change in the market for west- 
ern pines has occurred recently. Eastern trade 
generally remains very quiet, altho there is some 

movement of shop lumber. The 
WESTERN mills, however, report fair activity 
PINES and a fair volume of orders from 
other sections. Prices hold up very 
well. During the week ended Oct. 19 the thirty- 
one mills reporting to the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association produced 18,923,273 feet, 
compared with a normal production of 26,900,000 


CYPRESS 


feet; shipped a total of 11,169,893 feet and re- 
ceived orders for 16,500,000 feet, making the bal- 
ance of orders on the books 69,475,000 feet. The 
California white and sugar pine industry is ap- 
proaching the end of its season, but a number of 
the mills will continue in operation until snow 
falls in the mountains. There is not much stock 
on the yards, the thick sizes and better grade 
boards moving as rapidly as the mills can manu- 
facture them. The latter go largely into the middle 
West, where they are manufactured into munition 
cases. No. 3 shop and box lumber is all going 
into shook and very little of it is for sale. Most 
of the lumber in stock at this time is Nos. 1 and 2 
shop, five-, six- and eight-quarters. 
; * * * 

While ordinary commercial trade in Douglas 
fir is rather dull at present Government and in- 
dustrial business has been forthcoming in good 

volume, and the mills have se- 


WEST cured as much rough cutting as 
COAST they can handle. An increased 
PRODUCTS demand for ties and other rail- 


road material is noted. The rail- 
road companies undertook practically no building 
or repair work whatever from the time war broke 
out until the Government took over their proper- 
ties. Consequently the Government now will re- 
quire immense quantities of this stock, and orders 
placed or in immediate prospect are believed to 
be merely forerunners of even heavier orders to 
be placed later on. About the only business the 
fir mills receive at present is that from the Gov- 
ernment for airplane stock, ship timbers and rail- 
road and cantonment material, with a smattering 
of industrial orders from plants engaged on Gov- 
ernment work. The curtailment of building has 
had a disastrous effect on their line yard busi- 
ness and this creates the troublesome point in 
the situation. But the manufacturers preserve 
their optimism, feeling that the ‘‘beginning of 
the end’’ is here and knowing that prospects are 
for unparalleled buying as soon as building re- 
strictions are removed. During the week ended 
Oct. 19, 117 mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association produced 70,661,699 
feet of lumber, compared with a normal produc- 
tion of 73,611,000 feet, or a reduction of 4.01 per- 
cent below normal. New business received by 
these mills during the week amounted to 64,690,- 
274 feet, or 8.45 percent below production, and 
shipments made totalled 64,344,590 feet, or 8.94 
percent below production and 0.53 percent below 
shipments. 

* * * 


The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is 
fast putting in motion the wheels of a department 
designed to develop foreign markets for hard- 
woods and to handle all phases of 
the export business of its members, 
under the correct theory that thru 
centralized endeavor only can any 
real success be attained in the struggle for markets 
after the war. The association believes with good 
reason in an early end to the war and the conse- 
quent early resumption of overseas trade. A large 
export business in all kinds of lumber and forest 
products necessary for reconstruction especially is 
assured with the coming of peace, and knowledge 
that there is a tremendous American merchant 
marine available for the handling of export cargoes 
of lumber as soon as military needs for tonnage 
diminish stimulates the hardwood association to 
leave nothing undone that will make it possible for 
its members to derive the fullest benefits from the 
opportunities of the future. This preparation for 
the future is the vital topic of the present, now 
that the day of peace seems breaking and the time 
for readjustment and reconstruction is approach- 
ing. Combination for the exploitation of foreign 
markets has been made possible thru the passage 
of the Webb bill, and it is the only sound scheme 
for foreign trade extension. It will be the large 
and strong organization that will transact the 
voluminous business incident to the reconstruction 
of Europe, to the exclusion of the small and weak 
individual concern, which, tho great and financially 
strong in itself, still is entirely too small indi- 
vidually to talk business with the reconstruction 
bodies in Europe. The French Government has 
realized the fact that reconstruction would be a 
most complicated and almost impossible affair un- 
less all purchasing and other details were central- 
ized in one department. This centralization has 
been effected and the nation intends to deal almost 
entirely thru this body, not with individuals but with 
similar strong organizations of manufacturers. It 
is thus seen that organization of this kind is a 
most logical step. The hardwood interests have 
taken the lead and manufacturers of other woods 
who expect to get their slice of the tremendous 
after-war business should give this subject their 
most careful thought. 


CURRENT 
FACTORS 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Few people either have the time or take the time 
to consider what an elimination of waste has taken 
place as a result of sheer necessity in order to win 
the war. An illustration of this is found in the 
activities of the various war boards in eliminating 
costly competition which really does no good but 
adds to the amount of wasted effort and material 
used. For example, a few months ago 287 differ- 
ent kinds of automobile tires were being manufac- 
tured, whereas today in consequence of the efforts 
of the War Industries Board to conserve rubber 
this has been reduced to 33, and in another month 
there will be manufactured only nine different 
kinds of automobile tires. 

Of course, this is a distinct departure from the 
governmental policy of prewar days, which was to 
encourage and reéstablish competition and prevent 
as far as possible mergers and consolidations of 
competing industrial or transportation enterprises. 
The war put the much misused Sherman antitrust 
law out of commission for the time being and now 
the Government is setting a precedent for con- 
centration of effort, whether that be capital or 
labor, or both. At the same time that it is encour- 
aging this concerted effort it is enlarging the mat- 
ter of governmental control and regulation in order 
to hold this concentrated effort in check and is 
seeking thru wise supervision to direct them in the 
proper course and prevent their misuse. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly that con- 
centration of effort into a well managed enterprise 
or plant is conducive to increased economy. The 
development of central power producing electrical 
stations; the operations of the United States Steel 
Corporation; the activities of the great ship build- 
ing corporation—all bear testimony of operating 
results that never could have been accomplished 
thru small individual units even under governmen- 
tal supervision and direction. The pooling and re- 
direction of facilities of the railroads have made 
for economy and afforded the country increased 
transportation facilities, not alone because the 
Government is directing the operation but because 
of the elimination of the waste involved in unnec- 
essary competition and the inability to pool. The 
railroads are still owned by individuals, not the 
Gevernment. The Government as a war necessity 
is simply directing their operation. It is quite 
probable, however, that the railroads will never go 
back to the old competitive methods of operation. 
The war has taught both the Government and the 
people some valuable lessons that should be made 
use of in the future. 

One of the most important lessons growing out 
of the war is the elimination of waste—unneces- 
sary and costly waste, not only in our individual 
life but in the business world. We smiled when 
the great French economist visited this country 
two decades ago and said that there was enough 
waste in the American kitchens to feed the entire 
people of France and do it well. The same thing 
has been said in different ways by other econo- 
mists. We smiled and kept on wasting our sub- 
stance until war ridden Europe began to appeal to 
America for bread. Even then, when famine as 
a result of the submarine warfare threatened Eng- 
land and France and Italy and the neutral coun- 
tries, we continued to be extravagant. Then Amer- 
ica entered the war and then the American people 
began to wake up to the extent of their own ex- 
travagances and waste. 

When the war is over and we are able to take 
stock as to the cost the results of such economics 
as have been forced upon us by sheer necessity will 
be an offset to such an extent that the actual out- 
lay in war expenditures may be far more quickly 
wiped out thru savings than anyone ever dreamed 
could be d ne. Just now all we can see is the cost 
measured in taxes and issues of war bonds. The 
war bonds are ofttimes lost sight of as the premier 
investment of the world. 

A farmer would invest his entire savings in a 
quarter section of l:..d and go in debt tor the bal- 
ance, giving a mortgage to cover the deferred pay- 
ments. He would then skimp and plan and go 
without actual necessities ofttimes in order to meet 
his payments, and do this without complaint, in 
order that he might own his own home. That was 
his investment, and he went the limit to clear the 
title. How many farmers or other business men 
have strained their credit to such an extent to buy 
Liberty bonds—an investment that over a period 
of years will net the holder as much if not more 
than a farm purch sed at present prices, and a 
safer investment and far more liquid? 

The problem of war taxation is an intricate one 
and frequently calls forth a wide difference of 
opinion. Human nature is very much the same the 
world over—we regard taxes fair that fall on the 
other fellow but make an outcry when they pinch 
our own pocketbook. It should be said in all fair- 
ness to the American people that there was a 
smaller protest when the pending revenue law was 


reported by the ways and means committee of 
Congress than seemed possible with such a drastic 
measure confronting them. It reflected the Amer- 
ican attitude in the war rather than any love of 
paying taxes. The American has been so accus- 
tomed to paying taxes indirectly that it is hard to 
pay direct taxes such as are now required in these 
war times. No one protests against 3-cent postage; 
the fact that one cent of that is a war tax is over- 
looked. 

The country has been kept in a state of uncer- 
tainty for several years because of the ever chang- 
ing taxation. In 1913 an income tax feature was 
injected in the revenue law that made for wide- 
spread uncertainty as to the effect on business in- 
comes. In 1914 the outbreak of the European war 
called forth the emergency revenue act. Then the 
country had a breathing spell in which to adjust 
itself to the new income tax requirements. Then 
America went to war and that necessitated a war 
revenue act which was superimposed on the revised 
revenue act of 1916 so that it required some shrewd 
advice to enable the business man to avoid his tax 
schedule being questioned. 

The pending war revenue measure is an attempt 
to simplify the income and war tax levies. The 
income is, as it has been in all war revenue meas- 
ures adopted by Congress, the chief source of taxa- 
tion out of which to meet the expenditures in this 
war. Last year the taxes upon net incomes pro- 
duced 82 percent of the total of $3,941,000,000 
raised, while the proposed revenue bill is estimated 
to produce $5,576,000,000 out of a total of $8,182,- 
000,000, or 68 percent, thru tax on net incomes. 
This does not mean any smaller taxation but a 
wider distribution of the taxation, and hence the 
income tax revenue is proportionately smaller when 
compared with the total revenue. 

In the pending bill is manifested a degree of 
fairness in the application of the taxation provi- 
sions not experienced in some of the previous meas- 
ures. Effort has been made to make the new 
measure fit more equitably into the manifold com- 
plications of the commerce and industry it affects. 
The interpretations of the existing revenue law by 
the Treasury caused no end of criticism. The new 
bill permits deductions of losses on a basis similar 


to that on which a business is run. It goes further 
and permits regulations in the future to be consid- 
ered in the light of objections and authorizes a 
board of five persons to which any tax payer may 
appeal any question of interpretation and its find- 
ing will be reported to the Treasury. 

There has been a disposition to avoid the dis- 
crimination complained of in the 1917 measure. 
Upon incomes of individuals from their personal 
efforts in business enterprise, in professions and 
salaried positions the law of 1917 levied a tax of 
8 percent on the amount in excess of $6,000 a year. 
The income derived from bonds was taxed at a 
much less rate. The House bill annuls the 8 per- 
cent tax and puts both classes of incomes on the 
same | basis, 

Then there is an attempt to be fair to corpora- 
tions. A corporation receiving dividends from an- 
other taxable corporation formerly had to pay tax 
on these dividends. This was true under the 1913 
and 1916 law, but not the 1917 law. In the 1917 
law, however, while free from the 4 percent tax 
the corporation had to pay the 2 percent tax on 
dividend revenue. The new law seeks to eliminate 
the double taxation feature by making these divi- 
dends free from tax in the hands of the receiving 
corporation, they having already undergone taxa- 
tion in the hands of the producing or paying cor- 
poration. 

Then there is the hardship, ofttimes complained 
of, with reference to interest on borrowed capital. 
The deductions of interest as an expense of doing 
business were limited under the law of 1913 altho 
less restricted under the subsequent acts. The new 
bill removes the restrictions altogether. It also 
provides for reasonable deductions from net in- 
comes to cover exhaustion, wear and tear of prop- 
erty used in business enterprises, special plant con- 
struction and machinery adaptable for war work 
only, or with a limited salvage when peace returns, 
and similar investments, The bill recognizes the 
need for and provides opportunity for amortization 
of plant and equipment acquired since April 6, 
1917, for war purposes. This amount to be de- 
ducted by amortization must be reasonable and 
can not exceed 25 percent of the net income in any 
one year. 





A NEW IDEA IN UNIT HOUSE BUILDING 


EB. A. Laughlin, of Port Arthur, Tex., was a 
Chicago visitor this week and brought with him 
a collection of small pieces of wood that looked 
like a ‘‘Meeccano’’ construction set worked out in 
wood instead of steel. In the presence of an inter- 
ested representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
however, Mr. Laughlin deftly fitted these pieces 
together into a house frame model of which an 
illustration is here shown. Thereby hangs a tale 
which has never before been told in any lumber 
publication and which appears destined to have a 








FRAMING MODEL OF LAUGHLIN STANDARD 
UNITS 


Large Block Shows Dovetail Joint of Studding and 
Floor Joists 


most potent influence upon building practice of the 
future. 

Mr. Laughlin, a well known lumber retailer, has 
been somewhat embarrassed in this present enter- 
prise by that fact, because possibly a lumber 
retailer might have ideas upon such a subject that 
were fantastic and theoretical rather than prac- 
tical, The war and the Government’s urgent need 
for new buildings of many sorts have made that 
a thing of the past, because Laughlin unit building 
material has been and is today being assembled in 
many structures at various different points. That 
story is one which can not be fully told now be- 





cause the Government is most secretive about cer- 
tain of its activities. 

The effort here will be merely to state what the 
Laughlin system does without explaining fully how 
it does it. The two long sills are laid flatwise on 
opposite sides of the foundation and the two upright 
members against which the floor joists abut are 
spiked upon them. These two members are dove- 
tailed at each joist center and the dovetailed ends 
of the floor joists drop tightly into place. The end 
sills are double joists, separated by placing blocks 
and resting upon the ends of the longitudinal plate 
sill members. 

The wall studding all around the house instead 
of resting directly upon the sills have 2x4 sole 
plates, as is customary with partitions. The wall, 
however, is all fitted together and then raised into 
place. The sole plate and top plate are dovetailed 
for the studding, all of which go together tightly 
without nails. Special studding are provided to 
be used on either side of door or window opening 
whenever these are desired. These studs are dove- 
tailed for cross trimmers above the opening, and 
also below it if it be a window, and these trim- 
mers are in turn dovetailed for the short studding 
which go in above windows and doors and also 
below windows. 

The’ completed wall frames when erected are 
nailed together at the corners with short filler 
blocking. The end walls have plates the same as 
the side walls and upon these plates the studs for 
a square gable already cut to standard lengths are 
set. Rafters, rafter plate, ridge pole, lookouts ete. 
are all provided cut to standard lengths for a 
standard pitched roof. If a hip roof is desired it 
may be constructed of standard material properly 
cut to length and mitered. 

The standard unit idea is carried much further 
than that. Flooring, sheathing and weather board- 
ing are all cut to 16-inch multiples if that is the 
center standard of joists and studs, and may be 
placed and will fit properly without any sawing for 
length. The joints are almost invisible, because 
Laughlin construction is exact to length thruout 
and cutting is done with a very fine saw so that all 
ends are so smooth that they appear to have been 
planed. : 

The idea is thus stated, but doubtless it has not 
been made perfectly clear to the reader. It is the 
ready-cut idea applied to standard house material 


(Concluded on page 42C) 
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RECONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE PLANNED 


National Chamber of Commerce Plans to Dis- 
cuss Problems of Industrial Reconstruction. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—Plans for assem- 
bling at Atlantic City, Dec. 4, 5 and 6, all members 
of the country’s 300 or more industrial war serv- 
ice committees for a great war emergency and re- 
construction conference were announced today by 
the war service executive committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

The meeting will bring together from 2,000 to 
3,000 industrial leaders to discuss common prob- 
lems that have arisen with the war. National 
councillors of the Chamber, representing the more 
than 1,100 commercial and industrial organizations 
which comprise its membership, will meet at the 
same time and place. 

The main purposes of the conferences will be 
the determination of practical methods whereby in- 
dustry may coéperate still more closely with the 
Government thru a more centralized scheme of or- 
ganization. This probably can be accomplished 
best by the creation of a federation of all the war 
service committees. Questions of reconstruction, 
too, will be taken up. 

For nearly a year the Chamber has been engaged 
in directing the organization of war service com- 
mittees in all lines of industry to assist the Gov- 
ernment in mobilizing most effectively the country’s 
industries for prosecution of the war. It is evi 
dent that, however far away the end of the war 
may be, it is necessary to begin to outline a general 
program of organizing business for the period of 
reconstruction. 

Single industries, acting individually, can searce- 
ly hope to prepare for reconstruction on the scale 
that will be necessary and a federation of all the 
war service committees of all the industries will be 
of inestimable value in coéperating with those agen- 
cies of the Government to be created to deal with 
this subject. 

The war service committees represent the most 
important and best informed body of business men 
ever associated for a practical and patriotie pur- 
pose and the conference therefore will be one of 
the most important business gatherings ever held 
in this country. 

Certain common interests and duties that bind to- 
gether all the war service committees include: 

War industries: To keep efficiency and production 
at the highest possible point thru stable labor condi- 
tions and steady flow of materials thru plants, thus 
assuring the utmost aid in carrying out the war pro 
gram of the Government. 

Non-war industries: To keep plant organization and 
production from falling below the danger line in the 
face of shortage of materials, labor and transportation. 

Jointly: To face squarely and constructively the 
reconstruction period and to be ready thru accurate 
and exhaustive study to lay before such Governmental 
agencies as may be created to deal with reconstruction 
the necessary data bearing on the subject. 

Questions foremost at this time in the minds of 
every business man will be discussed at the confer- 
ence by the best authorities that can be assembled. 
Speakers who already have accepted invitations to 
appear include Secretary of Commerce William C. 
Redfield, «a. C. Bedford, James A. Farrell and Paul 
Warburg. 

The conferences will include general sessions at 
which questions common to all industries will be 
taken up, sessions of committees within particular 
industries at which specific industrial problems 
will be discussed, meetings of related war service 
committee groups, and conferences of individual 


war service committees. 

National councillors of 
the Chamber of Com- 
merece also will hold sep- 
arate sessions. 

The main conference 
will be held on the Mil- 
lion Dollar Pier. 


PLANT EMPLOYS WOMEN 
ON BIG WAR ORDERS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 
26.—The plant of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co. at 
Potlatch, Ida., is 100 per- 
cent Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers and Lumbermen, ac- 
cording to information 
received by the spruce 
production division. Fully 
80 percent of the com- 
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pany’s large capacity is 


directed to war purposes, WOMEN MEMBERS OF THE L, L. L. L. AT PLANT OF POTLATCH LUMBER 


airplane wing beams, 

cantonment lumber, box 

car material, ammunition cases and many other 
lines. The accompanying photograph reveals that 
men are not alone in getting out this material. 
The plant employs many girls, all members of the 
L. L. L. L., whose work is most satisfactory. 





SOUTHERN LANDS FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 


New Or.LEANS, La., Oct. 29.—It is estimated 
that approximately 3,000,000 acres of cut-over land 
in six Southern States have been tendered the Gov- 
ernment for settlement by returning soldiers. Ad- 
ditional questionnaires are being returned almost 
daily and the tabulation is not complete, so that 
Engineer D, W. Ross, of the Reclamation Service, 
who is in charge of the survey for Louisiana and 
adjoining States, has been reluctant to estimate 
the final total. Mr. Ross has enjoyed the active 
codperation of the Southern Pine Association in 
this work. For the last few days he has been or 
ganizing a force of experts to visit, investigate 
and report on ‘‘typical tracts.’’? Their reports will 
deal generally with the character of the soil, cost 
of developing and adaptability to the purposes con- 
templated. Many of the Reclamation Service men 
are in military service, and Mr. Ross has found it 
necessary to recruit his inspection forces in the 
South. Recently a Memphis engineering firm ten- 
dered its services and a number of well qualified 
persons volunteered for the task, which must be 
completed within the next few weeks, 





DEFINING AN “ESSENTIAL” MILL 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 26.—Walter B. Nettleton, 
manager of the Schwager-Nettleton Mills, is back 
from the price fixing hearing in Washington, D. C., 
with a good rule-of-thumb as to just what consti- 
tutes an ‘‘essential’’? mill. Krom the Government 
standpoint, as far as can be found out, an ‘‘essen- 
tial’’ mill is a plant that specializes primarily on 
aircraft material, with ship timbers a close second 
and railroad material and cantonment stock fairly 
well displayed in the background. Under this su- 
preme test the first object to be secured by the 
War Industries Board and the price fixing com- 
mittee is airplanes. The Federal authorities are 
more concerned with that 
feature than with any 








Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


other, and in the last 
analysis a mill is to be 
judged by its capacity for 
wing beams and _ other 
materials demanded by 
the aircraft program, 

It happens that in the 
Pacific Northwest prac- 
tically all the mills en- 
gaged in cutting ship 
timbers and similar war 
material are also turning 
out airplane stock, so the 
manufacturers are able 
for most part to face the 
airplane test without 
flinching; and they are 
at their ease in looking 
forward toward the dis 
tribution of 100,000,000 
feet of orders for side 
cut among the essential 
mills. In addition to that 
phase there is a big de- 
mand for railroad mate- 


King George V of England puts in a great deal of his time these days in rial of all kinds, inelud- 
inspecting the work and operations of his soldiers in France and else- Ing a prospective order 
where. In the accompanying illustration he is shown watching the fo, 80,000,000 feet of 


work of a British forestry unit handling logs in a French forest near 


the British western front 


ties. 


CO., POTLATCH, IDA. 


COURT PROTECTS TIMBER LAND INVESTOR 


OTTawa, Ont., Oct. 28.—Protection for the in- 
vestor who was promised 100 percent profit in a 
timber deal, or the return of his money and 6 per- 
cent interest in the event of a failure to receive 
the 100 percent dividend, was accorded by a judg- 
ment this week by Mr. Justice Weir, of the su- 
preme court. Frederic Lapointe, Joseph Landry 
and Raoul Vachon were condemned, severally and 
jointly, to pay to Michel Metivier the sum of $1,000, 
subscribed by him to defendants on May 15, 1914, 
on their guaranty to return the money to him in 
default of 100 percent dividend. It was estab- 
lished that the defendants used the circular and 
receipt covering the guaranty in connection with 
the purchase of 1,200 square miles of timber limits 
in Labrador. The judgment also carried inter- 
est from the date of demand and costs of the ac- 
tion. It was established that sixteen others who 
were in the syndicate were not liable. 





URGES LIVE STOCK FOR CUT-OVER LANDS 


NEW OrLEANS, LA., Oct. 28.—In the opinion of 
A. G. T. Moore, director of cut-over land utiliza- 
tion of the Southern Pine Association, colonies 
established upon cut-over lands should to the 
greatest extent practical be devoted to the raising 
of live stock thru development of suitable pastur- 
age on adequate areas, the growing of winter for- 
age crops and the improvement of native stock, 
rather than primarily pinning faith to intensive 
farming. Mr. Moore last week returned from a 
month’s trip thru Florida, Georgia and the Caro- 
linas with H, T. Gary, of the United States Recla- 
mation Service, who is in charge of a preliminary 
survey being made by the Government in fourteen 
southern States for the purpose of ascertaining 
the best locations and the best methods of estab- 
lishing colonies for returned soldiers after the war. 
‘The history of the West,’’ said Mr. Moore, 
‘shows that in order to bring into the most prompt 
and beneficial use the greatest possible acreage the 
South should go thru a period of stock growing, 
after which colonization and intensive farming will 
follow in natural sequence. I do not mean to imply 
that the South is not adapted to the highest type 
of intensive agriculture, but simply that there are 
so many millions of idle acres that the process of 
colonization is slow work at best.’?’ 

There will be held iu Savannah, Ga., on Nov. 
11 and 12, under auspices of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, the Southern Land Congress, and other 
organizations, at. which Secretary Lane and _ his 
commission will make public the results of their 
preliminary investigation and their conclusions. 
This will be au occasion of great significance, af- 
fording opportunity for learning at first hand what 
the Government thinks of the possibilities latent 
in the cut over lands of the South and what it 
purposes to do toward their development. 





WAR TRUCKS MUST BE SHIPPED BOXED 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS., Oct. 28.—Of importance to 
the lumber trade and particularly the box industry 
is an order received by the Four Wheel Drive Auto- 
mobile Co., situated here, that until further notice 
all motor trucks for the Government must be 
shipped in boxes. In order to meet the new boxing 
requirement the company has virtually taken over 
the entire facilities of the Silent Washer Co., of 
this city. 


ees 


THERE has been an increasing demand in Japan’ 


for new ships, but the local ship building industry 
has been greatly handicapped by lack of raw mate- 
rials, practically all of which must be imported. 
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FREE LUMBER HAMPERS AMERICANS AMAZINGLY 


Canadian Products Flow Into Domestic Markets 
—Tariff Sorely Needed 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 26.—British Columbia 
lumbermen are reaping a rich harvest in American 
markets as the result of the favorable workings of 
the tariff. With not a cent of tariff to pay on 
lumber imported into this country and with the 
American millman confronted by a Canadian tariff 
running from 7% to 47% percent, the Canadian 
manufacturer is doing a thriving business in this 
country. The first is enabled by this protection to 
do a business in the United States valued at mil- 
lions of dollars yearly and in the meantime Ameri- 
can lumber producers, seeking in vain for an ade- 
quate market for their commercial lumber, are 
compelled to curtail their production or close their 
plants. This is the case in many communities of 
the Northwest, Bellingham among others. For ex- 
ample, because of its inability to relieve the con- 
gestion in its yards by the sale of its ‘‘side’’ cut 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has been forced 
to discharge 300 men during the last six weeks. 

Figures secured from the Great Northern by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week speak eloquently 
of the inroads of the British Columbia lumber man- 
ufacturer in the United States behind the high 
tariff wall which Canada has erected and thru the 
gap which the United States created when it let 
down by granting outside manufacturers of lum- 
ber free entrance to this country. In the light of 
present events—the closing of mills and the cur- 
tailment of the production of others, largely the 
result of this favoring tariff, lumbermen believe— 
these figures are peculiarly significant. 

The Great Northern’s records for the first nine 
months of 1918 show that thru Blaine, Wash., alone 
876 carloads of lumber and 1,057 carloads of shin- 
gles passed into the United States during that 
period. This is equal to 22,000,000 feet of lumber 
and 237,825,000 shingles, on a conservative esti- 
mate. The lumber, also figured conservatively, is 
worth $528,000 and the shingles, on the same basis, 
$736,000, or a total of $1,264,000. In the corre- 
sponding period of 1917 the lumber imports from 
British Columbia thru Blaine were 380 carloads 
and the shingle imports 406 carloads, showing an 
increase of 250 percent in shingles and of more than 
200 percent in lumber. Thus, more than 200 ecar- 
loads of lumber and shingles from Canada have 
passed monthly thru Blaine, itself a big lumber 
and shingle manufacturer, and the influx is una- 
bated. In addition a vast quantity of lumber and 
shingles pass thru Sumas into this country every 
month. ; 

To northwestern lumbermen the need of an 
American tariff wall, or at least of a reasonable 
reciprocity measure, was never more apparent than 
now. As proved by congested yards and growing 
imports, the situation in the Northwest is more 
serious than it has been for months and undoubt- 
edly further curtailment of lumber production will 
be necessary, and altho not all of this can be laid 
at the door of the Canadian tariff and the lack of 
an American tariff, a very considerable part of it 
can be, in the estimation of well informed lum- 
bermen. 


INLAND EMPIRE MILLS WILL NOT BE CLOSED 


SpoKANE, WAsH., Oct. 25.—Lumbermen of the 
Inland Empire feel greatly cheered this week over 
news received here from Washington, D. C., with 
regard to the persistent rumors during the last few 
weeks that there might be a general shutdown of 
mills not engaged in the cutting of lumber essen- 
tial to the Government at this time. The informa- 
tion, which is to the effect that the mills will not 
be closed, was sent by Charles Edgar, director of 
lumber, on the War Industries Board, in a letter 
to E. T. Allen, head of the emergency bureau of 
the Inland Empire lumber and box interests at 
Washington. 

“‘Tt is not the intention of this office to place 
or divert any greater quantities of orders to essen- 
tial mills than is finally proved to be absolutely 
necessary to maintain the Government’s war pro- 
gram for airplanes and ships,’’ Mr. Edgar writes. 
‘*We are endeavoring to use a broad vision of the 
whole lumber situation of the country, and while 
some regions may be obliged to curtail operations 
we do not expect that it will be necessary for any 
particular lumber producing district entirely to 
discontinue operations.’’ 

The pine manufacturers of this district were 
afraid that operations would be suspended in this 
territory in view of the fact that Coast mills op- 
erating on fir and spruce, as necessary lumber for 
the War Department, were insisting that they be 
given a market for the lumber which they manu- 
factured that could not be used for war purposes. 
This surplus, they claimed, was enough to supply 
the normal demand and was necessarily manufac- 
tured in the course of producing the necessary war 
stocks, At the same time it has not been held by 








any of the war interests that the pine lumber is 
essential, even tho claimed to be by the manufac- 
turers of this district. 

A number of the mills of the Inland Empire are 
now working on Government contracts for pine 
lumber, mostly in the form of packing cases and 
ammunition boxes for the War Department and for 
munition factories. Z. Lane, a prominent lumber- 
man of Colville, in the city this week, reported that 
he is shipping lumber on a Government subcon- 
tract direct to Brooklyn, N. Y. By this plan, he 
says, he is able to overcome the effects of the 
present lumber embargo. 





CANADA HAS NEW LAND SELLING PLAN 


Orrawa, CAN., Oct. 28.—On about 400 miles of 
timber lands in New Brunswick the licenses of 
which expired in August last the Government of the 
province recently decided to put the lands up to 
competitive bidding on the basis of a straight 
stumpage rate per thousand superficial feet, the 
upset price to ‘be announced at the hour of sale. 
The announcement was the more unusual as these 
lands had been advertised for sale under the tra- 
ditional yearly lease plan, the Government’ can- 
celling the advertising at the last moment. 

Whether the change of policy will be extended 
to cover all future disposals of Crown timber is 
not stated. Hon. KE. A. Smith, minister of lands 
and mines for New Brunswick, declares that the 
sale was evidently satisfactory and that as far as 
he could see the change from the mileage basis to 
that of stumpage has been decidedly for the bet- 
ter from the viewpoint of the province. The min- 
ister said that the 10 percent deposits required 
under the terms of the sale amount to about $70,- 


CANADIAN COMMISSION ADOPTS WOODEN PIPE 


Uses It Extensively for Power Lines—Saves Time 
and Steel 


Toronto, ONT., Oct. 28.—The Hydro-Electrie 
Power Commission of Ontario, in connection with 
the extensive power development schemes which 
it operates and is building in many parts of 
the province, is an enthusiastic believer in the value 
of wood as a serviceable material for the construe- 
tion of water-conveying power pipe lines, At Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., the commission is now com- 
pleting the laying of the large wood stave pipe that 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, 

This is, in several respects, an exceptionally in- 
teresting installation. The pipe is constructed of 
British Columbia fir staves that are about 4 inches 
by 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches. The staves are not 
treated with any preservative. The pipe line is 
about 6,000 feet in length. One of the chief rea- 
sons for using wood stave pipes instead of rein- 
forced conerete or steel is the fact that the con- 
struction could be completed in much shorter time. 
The commission estimates that it has saved about 
one year in this way, and as the great scarcity of 
power in Ontario is a very critical matter this sav- 
ing in time is of much importance, Moreover, by 
the use of wood the pipes have assisted in saving 
steel that would have been used either for the pipe 
line itself or for the reinforcing of a concrete pipe. 

It is estimated that in its present location the 
pipe will be used for about five years, after which 
it will be taken up and used elsewhere on one of 
the commission’s various other power developments, 
when it will be replaced by either steel or reinforced 
concrete, 














WOODEN PIPE LINE BEING CONSTRUCTED AT NIAGARA FALLS BY ONTARIO POWER COMMISSION 


000. This means that the sale will bring into the 
exchequer of the province $70,000. 

The lowest price paid was $5.50, with the one 
exception of a hardwood limit for which only half- 
stumpage was required. This was the usual upset 
price. For some berths bidding was keen and the 
highest price bid was $17.50 a thousand. Another 
berth was sold for $16.75 a thousand. Under the 
former systems the stumpage was $2.50 a thou- 
sand. With mileage and fire tax reckoned in the 
total would be about $3 a thousand. The differ- 
ence is most marked. : 





FEDERAL BUREAU TO HIRE WOODSMEN 


TAcoMA., WASH., Oct. 26.—Men employed in the 
sawmills and logging camps will hereafter be hired 
directly thru the Federal employment office, 1003 
A street. W. J. Galbraith, formerly with the Still- 
water Lumber Co., at Vader, Wash., has been 
placed in charge of this branch of the Federal 
employment bureau work and began his duties 
Monday. The Stillwater company’s mill, which 
had been engaged in cutting for the Government, 
burned Sept. 1. 

Mr. Galbraith has had broad experience in the 
lumber business and last week began familiarizing 
himself with the details of the Government bureau 
and formally opened his department Monday. It 
is unofficially estimated that 117,000 men are em- 
ployed in the various departments of the lumber 
industry under the jurisdiction of this department 
of the bureau. Letters and posters are being sent 
out to mill and camp operators advising them of 
the change in method of hiring men and instructing 
them where and how to apply. 


This pipe line is to be used in connection with 
the Ontario Power Co.’s plant and will furnish an 
additional 50,000 horsepower. The pipe has been 
placed in position in about four months. The 
power delivered by the commission will thus be 
increased from 160,000 to 210,000 horsepower. The 
equipment now consists of one steel pipe 18 feet in 
diameter and one reinforeed concrete of a diam- 
eter equivalent to 18 feet, in addition to the new 
wood stave pipe. The illustration of the wood 
stave pipe shows very clearly the manner of con- 
struction and laying. ‘The steel bands shown in 
the illustration are clamped around the pipe after 
it has been assembled. : 

The Ontario Hydro-Electrie Power Commission 
has several other wood stave pipe lines in use. At 
High Falls, Ontario, it has a wood stave pipe line 
of between 8 and 10 feet in diameter. This de- 
velopment is on the Mississippi River, about twenty 
miles from Perth, Ontario, and supplies between 
2,000 and 3,000 horsepower to the Smiths Falls 
and Perth district. 

At Eugenia Falls, Ontario, there is another wood 
stave pipe line operated by the commission. It is 
estimated that the pipe line at this point will have 
a life of about fifteen, possibly twenty, years. 

At the Nippissing power plant in the North Bay 
district the commission also operates a wood stave 
pipe line which it took over from the local power 
company when purchasing the plant. This pipe 
line was constructed of jack pine. 





A NUMBER of Swedish commercial and banking 
houses have grouped themselves in order to promote 
commerce with Russia. Offices have been estab- 
lished at Stockholm, Riga, Kief, Odessa and Con 
stantinople. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


DUBIOUS EFFORTS TO BEAT EMBARGO 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The ‘‘ traveling 
lumber yard’’ has come into existence since the 
Railroad Administration placed an embargo on 
shipments of lumber into territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers and requiring permits for all shipments. 

The purpose of this new type of lumber yard 
is to circumvent the embargo. The result of the 
effort is to bring discredit on the great body of 
lumbermen who are patriotically trying to obey the 
Government’s injunction and play the game on the 
square, 

Circulars have reached the director of lumber 
which show the working of the small percentage of 
men in the industry who are not willing to codper- 
ate but insist on trying to circumvent the embargo. 
One concern advertised its ability to deliver 150 
cars of lumber and brazenly announced it knew how 
to beat the embargo. 

The abuse of the reconsignment privilege was 
primarily and almost wholly responsible for the 
embargo order. The ‘‘traveling lumber yard’’ is a 
new form of transit car shipment. 

Men who are making an honest effort to comply 
with the order are put to the expense and bother 
of getting permits and it need surprise nobody if 
the ‘‘traveling lumber yard’’ men are ‘‘ blown up’’ 
any day. Uncle Sam has a sharp hatchet out for 
them. 





BIRCH VENEER PRICE CHANGE REFUSED 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 30.—A committee rep- 
resenting the Michigan and Wisconsin hardwood 
lumbermen had a hearing today before the price 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board con- 
cerning the price of birch veneer. After listening 
to statements by the lumbermen Chairman Taussig 
announced he saw no reason for changing the tenta- 
tive prices originally announced by the signal corps 
and approved by the air service. 

The air service desired the price fixing committee 
to take up the matter and the hardwood committee 
came here to present it. Cost figures were produced 
and detailed information was given. It is not ex- 
pected that the price committee will issue a formal 
order in this case. The present prices are 55 and 
65 cents, the higher price applying on logs 16 inches 
in diameter and larger. / 

About 20 percent of the birch logs are suitable 
for veneer and the entire cut of birch represents 
only a relatively small percentage of the lumber 
taken out of the woods along with it, thus making 
it difficult to determine costs accurately on that 
part of birch that is used for veneer. 





SEEKING EQUITABLE TAX PROVISIONS 
[Special telegram to AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuHIneToN, D, C., Oct. 30.—The effort of rep- 
resentative lumbermen, individuals in the industry, 
to have the income and excess profits tax provisions 
of the big revenue bill so amended as to prevent 
rank injustice is proceeding without abatement. 
It should be said on behalf of the members of the 
Senate finance committee and other senators who 
have had the facts clearly laid before them that 
without exception they have said the lumbermen 
are right in their contentions. 

As stated in these dispatches already, certain 
amendments have been adopted which are designed 
to protect the industry from unnecessarily high 
tax burdens based on inequalities. But the lan- 
guage used in some cases, it is feared, will not 
accomplish what the lumbermen feel is absolutely 
necessary. Hence their efforts to see that senators 
generally are fully advised as to the facts and as 
to the probable results unless the language is made 
clear and unmistakable. One important amend- 
ment, which is clear, changes section 230 of the 
bill by eliminating the 18 percent tax on net in- 
comes of corporations which were not paid out in 
dividends or toward indebtedness, or which were 
invested in Liberty bonds. The committee pro- 
vided for a flat tax of 12 percent on profits, 
whether distributed or undistributed. It is esti- 
mated this change will save banks and business 
interests possibly as much as a hundred and fifty 
million dollars. Secretary McAdoo opposed before 
the House committee the extra 6 percent tax on 
undistributed profits but suggested a flat rate of 
15 percent under this section. 

The loss in revenue is expected to be made up 
in large measure by an amendment placing part- 
nerships and individuals engaged in active busi- 
ness on the same basis as corporations. This 
amendment is still in tentative form. 

The feature of the bill relating to new business 
was materially liberalized by the committee today. 
The House allowed a maximum of only 10 percent 
on added invested capital. The Senate committee 
provided for a minimum of 10 percent, allowing a 


larger percentage in the discretion of Treasury 
officials, 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ar- 
rived here Monday to assist in placing the facts 
regarding the lumber industry before Congress and 
the Treasury Department. As a trained economist, 
his services will be highly valuable in this connec- 
tion. ‘The lumbermen are eager that whatever 
Congress does be done with full knowledge of the 
situation. 

As applied to timber holdings, the House bill 
provided that an allowance could be made in figur- 
ing excess profits only on the original cost, except 
that part in actual manufacture, for which the 
market price would be allowed. This is the posi- 
tion of the Treasury Department. The Senate 
committee struck out this proviso, but even so it 
has intimated that the Treasury would construe 
the bill just as if this provision had been left in. 
This position does not take into account the hazard 
of carrying timber over a long period of years, 
or the fact that sawmills could not be established 
under modern conditions without a stand of timber 
behind them. Efforts will be made to have this 
provision so worded that Treasury officials can not 
mistake the plain intent of Congress. 

An important amendment has been added to 
section 234, under ‘‘deductions allowed,’’ by the 
specific inclusion of timber as among the wasting 
resources such as oil and gas wells, mines ete., 
making a reasonable allowance for depletion and 
depreciation. The language of the amendment 
seems to be satisfactory to lumbermen. 

Lumbermen who have been in conference here on 
the revenue bill recently included: 

John Raine, Meadow River Lumber Co., Raineville, 
W. Va.; R. L. Jurden, Memphis; W. M. Ritter, W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co.; EF. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, repre- 
senting the Babcock Lumber Co, and the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; A. C. Lange, 
Blytheville, Ark., Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. ; Frank B. 
Houston, Vicksburg, Miss., Houston Bros.; J. W. 
McClure, Memphis, Belgrade Lumber Co.; A. W. 
Shands, Cleveland, Miss., Carrier Lumber Co.; 8S. H. 
Nigh, Catlettsburg, a and J. M. Pritchard, secre- 
tary of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The necessity for lumbermen taking a personal 
interest in the matter, which is of vital concern 
to the industry and to them as individuals, is 
being emphasized by Attorney L. C. Boyle and 
others in touch with the situation. 





EXPORT SALES CORPORATICNS PROPOSED 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinetTon, D. C., Oct. 30.—The suggestion 
has been made that several large export sales cor- 
porations be organized immediately after hostili- 
ties cease to take care of lumber and other export 
business. The suggestions made all include close 
coéperation with the Government. The business 
could be handled nicely thru such corporations but 
only in codperation with Uncle Sam. Any attempt 
to do business otherwise would result in failure and 
come to a quick end. 





TO RECOMMEND MEN FOR COMMISSIONS 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinetTon, D. C., Oct. 31—Some prominent 
lumbermen have been asked to recommend men for 
commissions in the 20th Engineers (Forest). Be- 
ginning with Nov. 1, all commissions are to be is- 
sued by the general staff, a proceeding that in- 
volves a change in the present arrangement, tho it 
permits the organization of new battalions to go 
forward possibly with a little more delay than 
usual, 


ASKS SCRUTINY OF SPRUCE PRODUCTION 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—The Hughes re- 
port on aircraft production, just issued, recom- 
mends that the Department of Justice carefully 
scrutinize the activities connected with spruce pro- 
duction for the Government on the Pacific coast, a 
matter which the Hughes commission did not fully 
investigate. The report also recommends that the 
Federal Trade Commission ascertain the cost of 
mahogany airplane propellers in order that the 
authorities may determine ‘‘the propriety of fur- 
ther action with respect to the transactions of the 


Mahogany Manufacturers’ & Importers’ Associa- 
tion.’’ 


TRAFFIC MANAGER VACANCY FILLED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—The Railroad Adminis- 
tration recently announced that P. F. Finnegan, who 
has been assistant in the division of traffic, will return 
Nov. 1 to the Balitmore & Ohio Railroad as traffic 
manager of its western lines, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of C. L. Thomas. In addition to his duties 
as traffic manager he will be chairman of the Cincin- 
nati District Freight Committee, the members of which 
are charged with consideration of and recommendation 
on all matters of freight charges arising in that terri- 
tory. 











CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The War Depart- 
ment today announced that the contract has been 
awarded for the construction of a new $5,000,000 
engineers training camp at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., to house 16,000 men. The work will begin 
at once under the supervision of the construction 
division. The W. M. Southerland Building & Con- 
struction Co., St. Louis, has the contract. 

The Department of Labor announced that a con- 
tract has been awarded to Edward Fay & Sons, 
Philadelphia, for the construction of two small 
and four large dormitories at Eddystone, Pa., total- 
ing 504 rooms. The work is to be finished in fifty 
working days. 


INFLUENZA HALTS EMERGENCY BUREAU 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuIncTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—H. B. Wood, of 
Birmingham, Ala., is here conferring with the 
director of lumber and others and looking over 
the Washington office of the Alabama-Mississippi 
Emergency Bureau. Mr. Wood said that the in- 
fluenza has been bad in Birmingham and thruout 
Alabama-Mississippi territory. At one time half 
the force of the bureau was down with it. 








ASSOCIATION HITS HIGH MARKS 


NEw York, Oct. 29.—An important meeting of 
the executive committee of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was held in New York 
on Oct. 24. A report showed the organization to 
be in a most prosperous condition, the membership 
in the association of 434 and the bureau of infor- 
mation being the largest in the history of the 
organization. Business conditions are probably re- 
sponsible for this substantial growth, and as the 
members are using the facilities of the association 
to a greater extent than ever they are also inter- 
esting others in the membership, and the reports 
of the various committees and departments sub- 
mitted to the executive committee indicate a wide 
range of activities and a substantial increase in 
all work since the annual meeting in March. 

Among the important discussions was Circular 
No. 21, issued by the priority division of the War 
Industries Board regarding non-war construction 
and the amendment which briefly provides that, 
with certain war emergency exceptions, construc- 
tions covering repairs to existing buildings involv- 
ing a cost exceeding $2,500 and for new farm 
construction involving a cost of more than $1,000 
shall be prohibited unless permits are obtained 
from the priority division of the War Industries 
Board. This has been referred to the officers of 
the association for investigation and further report, 
and in connection with this subject was considered 
the report of the committee which represented the 
association at the National Federation of Building 
Industries, which was organized in July at Atlantic 
City. A committee was appointed to attend a con- 
vention of the National Federation to be held in 
November. 

Other reports were submitted showing what the 
association has accomplished toward keeping its 
members informed in connection with Government 
prices on lumber; several thousand copies of each 
bulletin have been distributed, and because of their 
concise form many lumbermen, associations and 
Government agencies have asked for additional 
copies. 

The report of the bureau of information indi- 
cated an extended use of the privileges of that 
department, and as a result of the larger member- 
ship the credit reports have increased not only in 
number but in the character of information avail- 
able. The figures for the collection department 
showed a large amount of business handled and 
that many more members were availing themselves 
of the privileges of asking for opinions on com- 
mercial disputes, thereby frequently saving the cost 
of attorney’s fees. 

The transportation situation had much attention. 
The report of the traffic manager covering the 
result of several visits to Washington and investi- 
gations in other cities in connection with the issu- 
ance of permits and railroad regulations showed 
how useful this department was to the membership, 
many finding this feature alone well worth the 
cost of membership. Many prospective members 
are considering availing themselves of the asso- 
ciation privileges and there seems to be no ques- 
tion that the current year will witness a remark- 
able increase not only in membership but in all the 
association activities, and a letter is being pre- 
pared by President Taylor to be sent to the mem- 
bers within a few days reporting on these subjects. 
Those present were Horace F. Taylor, president, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. E. Preisch, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; F. W. 
Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. F. Perry, secretary; 
W. W. Schupner, department manager, and W. 8. 
Phippin, traffic manager. 
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CITY FORCES THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 28.—All Jacksonville 
is aroused to enthusiasm over the housing of its 
ever increasing colony of ship workers. Jackson- 
ville is just so big, and owing to the curtailment of 
the building industry it is not possible to erect 
homes for ship workers in proportion to the num- 
ber of homes required. For the purpose of meeting 
this situation. the Government is codperating with 
local citizens in every way possible. 


The U. 8. Housing Bureau has just established 
branch headquarters here, in charge of J. L. Wal- 
lace, whose duty it is to help house local ship build- 
ers. Mr, Wallace has inaugurated a campaign of 
appeal to the citizens, asking every one who has a 
vacant room to rent it to a ship worker. The town 
is placarded with posters headed ‘‘ Your vacant 
room is a slacker.’’? Down in the text of the poster 
it says, ‘‘You should be proud to have a ship 
builder in your home.’’ This publicity campaign 
has almost reached the proportions of a Liberty 
loan campaign, 


Mr. Wallace has also placed a representative of 
the U. 8. Housing Bureau in every ship yard in the 
city. These men have lists of every house, board- 
ing place and room in Jacksonville and they person- 
ally endeavor to find quarters for every ship worker. 
Each representative has an automobile in which 
the applicant for a house or room is taken for an 
inspection, The matter of price has previously 
been arranged so that there is no haggling. Each 
house and room is listed at rock bottom price, from 
which there is no deviation. 


W. P. Richardson & Co. are rushing to comple- 
tion the ‘‘model town’’ which they are building to 
house employees of the Merrill-Stevens Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. This town consists of 158 strictly 
up-to-date homes, with every modern convenience. 
These homes will be sold on easy terms to the ship 
workers of the Merrill-Stevens yard exclusively. 
One thousand workmen are engaged in erecting 
these houses under Government supervision. 

Figures given out by 
the publicity department 
of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation indicate that 
by early spring there will 
be need for homes for 
5,000 additional families 
in Jacksonville. With 
present yards running to 
capacity the following la- 
bor is represented: 

J. A. Bentley & Son, 
6,000 men; Merill, Stevens 
Shipbuilding Corporation, 
5,000 men; J. M. Murdock, 
1,000 men; Morey & 
Thomas, 1,000 ; Jacksonville 





vacant lots in various suburbs and putting up small 
temporary structures costing around $200 to serve 
until the owner sees his way clear to building a 
more pretentious home. Several additions have 
_ put on the market on this plan and rapidly 
sold. 





MOUNTAIN PLANT MAKES WHITE PINE 


VervI, Nev., Oct. 26.—On the eastern slope of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, eleven miles west 
of Reno, Nev., on the Central Pacific Railroad at 
Verdi, Nev., lumber has been manufactured for 
nearly forty years. The predecessor of the Verdi 
Lumber Co. a dozen years ago was the Verdi Mill 
Co. For over thirty-seven years the plant has been 
sawing away steadily, altho of late years many 
modern improvements have been added to the plant, 
and the logging railroad has been extended out, 
with its branches nearly thirty miles along the 
mountain sides in to the timber to bring it in to 
the mill at Verdi. 

The Verdi Lumber Co., of which C. D. Terwilliger 
is secretary, treasurer and manager, not only mar- 
kets its own lumber, amounting to about 20,000,000 
feet annually, but also the output of the Clover 
Lumber Co. at Loyalton, Cal., which is owned by 
the same interests and which amounts to about 
10,000,000 feet this year, making a total of 30,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. The Verdi plant is a single 
band with a resaw and turns out about 130,000 
feet in two 10-hour shifts. The box factory, with 
an output of about 40,000 feet of shooks, is being 
run one shift. In September, 1917, the Verdi Lum- 
ber Co. bought the mill of the Marsh Lumber Co. 
at Loyalton and formed the Clover Valley Lumber 
Co., which operates it. It is a single band mill and 
is operated days only. The officers of the Verdi 
Lumber Co. include A. Revert, president; W. T. 
Virgin, vice president, and C. D. Terwilliger, sec- 
retary, treasurer and manager. The officers of the 
Clover Valley Lumber Co. are W. T. Virgin, presi- 
dent; A. Revert, vice president, and C. D. Terwil- 
liger, secretary, treasurer and manager. The logs 


HOMEBUILDING KEEPS RAPID PACE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 26——Home building in 
Seattle will continue at the present rapid pace, no 
matter what happens, The records show that last 
month Seattle started more buildings than any 
other American city except New York. New York 
took out 1,512 permits, Seattle 1,458 and Cleve- 
land 843. In cost the cities stand in this order: 
New York, $3,600,000; Detroit, $2,600,000; Chi- 
cago, $2,400,000; Cleveland, $1,500,000; Seattle, 
$1,400,000. Other Coast cities made the following 
record: San Francisco, $795,000; Los Angeles, 
$724,000; Portland, $475,000; Tacoma, $226,000; 
Spokane, $28,000. In September Seattle showed a 
gain of 217 percent in building permits. 

Whether there be peace or war in Europe, the 
More Homes Bureau in this city will continue 
active. It has set out to pledge the completion 
of 5,000 residences before Jan. 1, and there is no 
doubt that after reaching the goal the bureau will 
find still more work cut out for the immediate 
future. Harlan Thomas, building adviser of the 
bureau, believes that if peace should come tomorrow 
it would serve to stimulate the building movement 
and that the bureau would become of even greater 
service to the prospective builder. He emphasizes 
the point that the present campaign is not merely 
a war-time measure, but after the war all the 
buildings now projected, together with many thou- 
sand more, will be needed for the era of expansion 
to ensue. Observing that lumber in immense quan- 
tities will be needed for the building program, Mr. 
Thomas says: 

Reliable authorities assure us that ship building will 
continue on an increased scale for five years after the 
end of the war. America is determined to be the 
greatest maritime nation in the world. Our merchant 
marine will comprise more than 3,000 cargo carriers 
of an aggregate capacity of more than 25,000,000 tons. 
This means that we will lead the world in commerce. 
When the need for ships is filled the ship building 
plants will be converted into manufactories for some 
of the important articles of peace trade. Last week a 
number of returned Canadian soldiers inquired at the 
More Homes Bureau for houses, This reminds us that 
returned soldiers will flock to the industrial centers, 

and later send for their 








Dry Dock, 500; Gibbs Gas 
Engine Co.,1,000 ; Campbell, 
Ware Co. (cabin work), 


5,000 men. 


GOVERNMENT PRICE ON TIES EXPLAINED 


New Or.eans, La., Oct. 28.—The Southern Pine 
Association has circulated among its subscribers 
a bulletin quoting the following communication 
received by it from the war service committee of 
the southern pine industry: 





It has come to the notice of the war service com- 
mittee that railroad purchasing agents claim that the 
Government price on sawn yellow pine cross ties is 
fixed by the price made on hewn ties, which in the case 
of square edge 6x8—8 feet longleaf would be 58 cents 
per tie, or $18.12 per 1,000 feet. We submitted the 
question to Lumber Director Charles Edgar, who re- 
plies as follows: 

“Correct price 6x8—8 feet longleaf square edge ties 
$26.50, figured as follows: 6x8 shortleaf under ‘Tim- 
ber’ $24, and $2 for longleaf and 50 cents for cross 
cutting.” 

This information may be of value to mills which are 
accepting orders under misunderstanding as _ to the 
maximum price which they are permitted to ask. 

War Servicn COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTHERN PINE 
Inpustry, George R. Hicks, Chairman. 





TACOMA’S HOUSING PROBLEM SERIOUS 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 26.—The United States 
home registration committee has opened offices at 
1003 A street and has begun a house-to-house can- 
vass of the city to determine the housing resources. 
The housé situation still remains serious, altho con- 
struction is under way on a large number of houses 
in various parts of the city, including the first 
batch of 100 homes for Todd ship yard workers. 
Contractors find labor very hard to obtain for 
building construction work and wage demands are 
high. While the wet season has set in, the amount 
of building work under way continues practically 
unchecked. The demand for lumber and building 
material remains very strong, it is stated. There 
are also several large movements under way for 
solving the housing problem by the purchase of 





—— families. 


- 





a lie. et -ghenenepaeallle Paige > 


Seattle has be- 
come one of the leading 
industrial centers of the 
country, and is sure to re- 
ceive a share of available 
labor, which makes it im- 
perative that the need for 
dwellings here be filled. The 
bureau will see that there is 
compliance with the War 
Board’s ruling that 10 per- 
cent of new houses con- 
structed will cost $7,500 or 
under, 15 percent $5,000 or 
under and 75 percent $3,500 
or under, 

a The bureau is prepar- 
ing for activities after 





are brought into the Clover Valley Lumber Co.’s 
plant, a distance of about five miles, over the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

The Verdi Lumber Co. operates eight retail yards, 
all in Nevada, the largest of which is at Reno, 
where a small sash and door factory is run in con- 
nection with the yard. Other yards are at Oreana, 
Lovelock, Fallon, Tonopah, Goldfields, Elko and 
Winnemucca, 

The timber growing on the eastern slope of the 
Sierras, partly in California and extending over 
into western Nevada, is largely California white 
pine. Growing at a high elevation it is 
light in weight and color and is soft in texture 
and easily worked, making it very desirable for fac- 
tory uses, finish, pattern stock and other similar 
purposes. For many years the Verdi Lumber Co. 
has found a steady market for its output thruout 
the middle West and East. 


TO BUILD FOR WAR INDUSTRY CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 26.—Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, landscape architect, is in Seattle, in connec- 
tion with his mission in town planning for the 
housing corporation of the United States Shipping 
Board. His object is to supervise plans for build- 
ing projects in various war industry centers. He 
is accompanied by 8. 8. Thorpe, of Minneapolis, 
one of the officials of the corporation. Mr. Olm- 
sted is not a stranger here, having been consulting 
engineer in the planning of Seattle’s extensive 
park and boulevard system. In this district he 
will take an active part in the designing of model 
communities for ship yard workers, under plans 
combining artistic details with the maximum of 
comfort, convenience and low cost. 

Chairman Howard G. Cosgrove Thursday evening 
presided at a meeting of the Fair Rent Commission 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and rendered 
decisions in a number of cases affecting ship yard 
workers. He announced the rule that the United 
States would not interfere in any ‘case of rentals 
except where the ship yard service was concerned. 





OFFICE AND GENERAL STORE OF THE VERDI LUMBER CO., VERDI, NEV. 
500; Terry & Britton, 700; St. Johns River Ship Yard, 


the war, realizing that the 
city will play an impor- 
tant part in these mat- 
ters. America faces the tasks of develop- 
ing Asiatic Russia, of supplying food to a 
large part of the people of the world, and of 
Europe. The bureau takes the ground that there 
can not be any suggestion of relapse or let-up in 
its work. It is working up pledges for 5,000 new 
homes, when the acknowledged need is for 8,000. 
From the present outlook the local demand for 
lumber and all kinds of building materials will 
increase for an indefinite period. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA LOG CUT FOR TWO MONTHS 


VaANcouveER, B. C., Oct. 26.—Logging returns for 
July and August, which are now at hand, show 
totals of 170,674,514 feet and 205,399,251 feet re- 
spectively, compared with 176,863,173 feet and 170,- 
994,811 feet in the same months last year. July 
was the first month in 1918 in which the total logs 
scaled was below the corresponding month of 1917. 
The aggregate, however, for the first eight months 
of this year, compared to the same period of last 
year, is much larger, the figures being 1,148,519,372 
feet in 1918 and 940,288,031 feet in 1917. The 
total for the whole of 1917 was 1,580,731,734 feet. 

The cut per species in July was: Douglas fir, 
77,174,684 feet; red cedar, 32,107,363 feet; spruce, 
25,908,385 feet; hemlock, 17,427,796 feet; balsam, 
1,632,964 feet; yellow pine, 7,605,380 feet; white 
pine, 2,103,089 feet; jack pine, 1,770,310 feet; 
larch, 4,777,432 feet; cottonwood, 166,955 feet; 
birch, 158 feet. 

The cut per species in August was: Douglas 
fir, 82,767,346 feet; red cedar, 38,729,033 feet; 
spruce, 46,910,650 feet; hemlock, 17,055,931 feet; 
balsam, 2,351,611 feet; yellow pine, 9,268,082 feet; 
white pine, 1,008,887 feet; jack pine, 16,346 feet; 
larch, 6,424,544 feet; cottonwood, 828,297 feet; 
cypress, 2,436 feet; maple, 35,988 feet. 

Timber sales recorded by the provincial depart- 
ment in August were valued at $22,444, as com- 
pared with $18,485 in the same month last year. 
The amount sold was 9,867,000 feet timber; 3,280 
cords of bolts etc.; 1,900 ties. 
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AMERICANS VIRILE FIGURES “OVER THERE” 





a an Sons Maintain the Country’s Best Traditions—Graphic Portrayals of Trials and Duties— 


Peculiarities of French Forestry Methods 


RIGHT IN THE BIG FIGHT 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 30.—C. R. Mengel, bead of 
the Louiville mahogany house of C, C. Mengel & 
Brother Co., is in receipt of an interesting letter 
from his son, Joseph Torbitt Mengel, dated Sept. 
16, and posted from somewhere in France, where 
Lieutenant Mengel is with the 146th Field Artillery, 
Battery BL. Iie was commissioned at the second 
officers’ training school, Fort Sheridan, Il, last 
November. The letter was as follows: 

September 16. 

DEAR FAMILY: We have been getting little bunches 
of mail every now and then lately and [ am fortunate 
enough to have gotten three in this last lot. Please 
do not use any address but the 146th F. A., for tho our 
Pv. O. number is the same wherever we go, the other is 
sure to reach me and is sufficient. 

If you want to know where we are located, first 
glance at the papers, and whenever you see a_ big 
fight featured you can feel assured we are in it, for 
we are now what is known as first corps artillery: 
that is, we are for use within the corps wherever 
the demand is greatest. 

When we first landed in France we were with the 
32d division (Michigan-Wisconsin), until the organiza 
tion of the first army, when we were made army 
artillery, and now are for use anywhere within the 
organization, either for offensive or defensive pur 
poses. 

We went thru the second battle of the Marne as 
corps artillery and are certainly proud and much 
pleased with what you might call our latest promo 
tion. 

All we need now is a few hours’ notice and plenty 
of gasoline and we are ready for the skirmish. What 
do you think of our latest? Not so bad, was it, 
considering the strength of the defenses we were up 
against? I wish I could describe to you this elaborate 
system of emplacements, concrete dugouts, tunnels 
and mine shafts, with everything you could want, 
even to electric lights. 

I would like to send you some of the souvenirs 
we found in one of the dugouts, that had evidently 
been occupied by a high commander. We have found 
any number of camouflaged helmets, war posters ; in 
fuct, we do not now have to look for trophies, they 
ure everywhere. 

We went over one of the old battlefields of 1914, 
where a very famous scrap took place. And such 
ripped-up ground, such masses of barbed wire and 
devastated forests you could hardly conceive of. 

I am sending two copies of the Stars and Stripes 
and if you look on the last page you will see a picture 
of the big German gun emplacement that I told you 
about. I got a good look at it, and I tell you it was 
an enormous piece of work, fully 30 feet in diameter 
with a turntable resting on ball-bearings about 10 
inches in diameter, There was a spur running off the 
main line of the railroad for feeding ammunition to 
it and bringing in supplies; this was camouflaged 
with fresh brush that was thrown over the tracks 
and where these crossed a road there were detachable 
rails. 

The tube was not captured near this position, but 
further on, where it was in the process of being taken 
away some distance up the railroad. When an army 
traveling fast attempts to take a gun like this and 
leaves it behind you can imagine that something sim 
ilar to a rout is taking place. 

Well, last night it rained again, and as luck would 
have it, I had not taken time to put up my little tent, 
but just pitched my cot by the roadside. Did I 
get up? Well, I should say not—Jjust pulled up the 
canvas fly over my head and let her rain, It has, 
however, taken all my ingenuity and very diligent 
sewing to protect myself otherwise; for, ever since 
the battle of the Marne, I have had a big hole in my 
trousers. And as things up here are very searce 
I began to think my situation rather serious, How- 
ever, a kind friend has just come to tell me where I 
can possibly secure a pair, so will have to close and 
take advantage of the opportunity, 





MILWAUKEAN TO GO INTO TRAINING 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Oct. 29.—Hawley W. Wilbur, of 
the Wilbur Lumber Co., Waukesha, Wis., and Milwau- 
kee, has been accepted as a candidate for the Field 
Artillery Central Officers’ Training School at Camp 
Taylor, Ky., and expects to report soon for duty. Mr. 
Wilbur is one of the most prominent citizens of Wau- 
kesha and a former mayor. Since the beginning of the 
war he has devoted much time to patriotic work, serv- 
ing as county food administrator since the creation of 
the position and for a time acting as chairman of the 
city council of defense at Waukesha. 





FINISHES TRAINING FOR AVIATION CORPS 

SPATTLE, WASH., Oct. 26.—-Russell B. Horton, one 
of the most promising young lumbermen ever de- 
veloped in the Pacific Northwest, is now a lieutenant 
in the aviation service of the United States, and is 
in New York awaiting orders. While a native of 
the Atlantic Slope, he has spent most of his years 
in this city, and by his numerous friends is regarded 
as a Seattle product. He was born in Blossburgh, 
Pa., Sept. 9, 1893, and is the only child of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. G. Horton. His father is widely known as 
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he secretary-treasurer of the Northwest Lumber Co, 
When Russell was 7 years old the family moved 
rom Blossburgh to Williamsport, where he attended 


school. At the age of 14 he came with his parents 


t 
I 


o this city, and in 1912 was graduated from the 
troadway High School. In 1916 he was graduated 


from the University of Washington, Seattle, after 


vaving taken a course in forestry, surveying and other 


special studies with the object of thoro preparation 
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for luinbering. Ile spent two summers in the woods 
is an employee of the Cedar Lake Logging Co, at 
‘edar Falls, Wash. 

Last December he enlisted in the aviation service 
ind was sent to the ground school, or School of Mili- 














LIEUT. RUSSELL B. HORTON, SEATTLE, WASH. 


tary Aeronautics, at Berkeley, Cal. From that station 
he went to Camp Dick, Dallas, Tex., and later was as- 
signed to Park Field, Memphis, Tenn., where he re- 
ceived his commission. After ten days’ leave of absence, 
which enabled him to spend five days with his parents 
in Seattle, Lieut. Horton returned to Park Field, again 
went to Camp Dick, and then to Wilbur Wright Field, 
Fairfield, Ohio, for the finishing touches on his mil- 
itary education, consisting of a four weeks’ course in 
machine gunnery. 





LUMBERMAN’S SON CALLED TO NAVY 

Sv. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—Clelland A, Antrim, only 
son of C. A, Antrim, has temporarily abandoned his 
training to succeed his father as president and gen 
eral manager of the Antrim Lumber Co. in favor of 
the more pressing business of giving the Hun a good 
beating. Young Antrim is in the navy. The lum- 
berman’s son was accepted for service some time ago, 
recelying his call on Saturday. Ile left St. Louis 
yesterday for the Great Lakes naval training station. 
After a short stay there he will go to the ensign school 
at Municipal Pier, Chicago. 

Mr. Antrim is 20 years old. He received his educa 
tion at Smith Academy, St. Louis, and at Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

While waiting to be called young Antrim has been 





CLELLAND A, ANTRIM, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


working in his father’s office, learning the lumber 
business, which always appealed to him. He has 
shown his interest in it by visits to mills and in 
trips to many of the retail yards owned by his 
father. When he gets back from the war he in- 
tends to resume his study of the lumber business from 
the ground up. 








AMERICAN VIEWS FRENCH FORESTRY 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 26.—Service in the forests of 
France, no less important than service at the front, 
has fallen to the lot of Sergt. Charles C. Roe, Co. F, 
4th Battalion, 20th Engineers (Forest), according to 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. Located so far from 
the battlefields that he must depend upon a chance 
newspaper report for news of the armies, he is help- 
ing to teach the French many things about logging, 
while he in turn is learning from them many valuable 
lessons in forest cultivation and conservation, in the 
art of which he declares they are past masters. In a 
letter to his uncle, James Roe, of Seattle, he gives the 
following interesting account of French methods in 
forestry : 

Everything here is so different from what you would 
expect to find in a timber country at home that I 
hardly know just how to begin telling you about it. 
For instance, timber land at home has always been 
timber land. You log it off and turn it into agricul 
tural land. On it you find fir trees and all kinds of 
trees of all ages and sizes and of all the varieties that 
are native to that climate. Over here it is absolutely 
different. The land is so old that in its lifetime it 
has been put to many different uses. What is now 
timber land probably was for a long time farming land, 
or grazing land. Perhaps to prevent floods lower down 
it was thought wise to make a watershed of it and so 
it was planted to trees, or perhaps some oldtime king 
decided that his descendants would find, by reason of 
its convenient location or agreeable climate, a comfort- 
able hunting ground. So he had his soldiers drive the 
farmers out and his foresters were sent down to plant 
trees and introduce a few deer. 

Planted on Sand Wastes 

Still again, the French people found that in certain 
localities the prevailing winds blew the sand around, 
making considerable desert, and the only way to tear 
this sand down and reclaim the land was to put a 
forest on it. This they did in a good many places. 
We are operating on one of them now. The forest is 
like a gigantic park, without much undergrowth, and 
the soil—well, if you scratch the moss aside anywhere 
you come upon plain, white sea sand. What there is in 
the sand to nourish the growing trees is an absolute 
mystery to me and yet the stand of timber is fairly 
thick. I do not know just what it would run to the 
acre, but a 4-horse logging train, by picking its way, 
can manage to squeeze thru between the tree trunks. 
The timber is all the same variety, a very pitchy 
species of pine called maritime pine. All the time the 
forest is growing the French people are tapping it for 
turpentine. They make the trees pay their own way. 

Where we are the trees average about 40 years old. 
You would call it small stuff. It does not produce very 
much clear; in fact, we do not saw for clear. We saw 
always for quantity and for certain sizes and never 
for grade. ‘The trees here are scattered about, just 
as they are in any forest, but I have seen forests over 
here in which the trees were probably 75 or 80 years 
old and they stood in definite rows, just like cornstalks. 

Forest System Carefully Planned 

While France is sacrificing her forests now to a great 
extent, still she is not stripping herself bare. ‘Trees 
under a given size and age can not be cut. But that 
is not difficult, since it is like a school—all the kids 
of one age.in one room, the younger in another and 

the older across the hall in still another room. Fur- 
thermore, since many of the districts are dependent 
entirely upon the forests for a living, only a certain 
percentage of timber of any age can be cut in a 
district. 

You see, the French people planned all this a great 
many years ago, uway back in the time of Napoleon. 
A hundred years ago, when not a dozen people had 
any thought of the great timber lands in Washington 
and Oregon or Michigan, France was already working 
out a scheme of reforestation and planting timber 
trees the same as it would cabbages. We can show 
the French a great many things about logging and 
harvesting forests, but they have us beaten both ways 
from the ace when it comes to raising and cultivating 
one. 

Some of the forests are owned by the Government 
and some privately owned, but all have a_ certain 
amount of Government regulation, the same as with 

our railroads. They have Government forest rangers 
that are maintained under a forestry bureau, the same 
as we have customs officers under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The rangers wear uniforms and it is a regular 
life job. They seldom cruise their timber. It is not 
necessary. Every district has very accurate maps, 
with the location and age of every tree marked on 
them, and the good Lord help some forester if in 
checking up some trees are missing. 
Sold by Number, Not Feet 

If you buy some timber, the point is not how many 
a thousand or an acre, but exactly how many trees are 
on the tract—and the seller knows. 

Naturally their lumbering operations are totally 
different from ours in the States. The operator gets 
possession of a tract of timber that we would not 
sneeze at. He sets up a little mill—a hand-saw outfit 
that will cut about 4,000 or 5,000 feet a day—puts a 
little roof over the saw carriage and goes at it. His 
power plant is an engine on wheels, such as we use at 
home to run a threshing machine. He goes out and 
hires some of the neighbors to cut the timber into 6-, 8- 
and 10-foot logs and a couple of mule trains with 
big 2-wheel carts to haul the logs to the mill, and in 
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no time he is turning out lumber. I have seen one mill 
torn down, moved 6 miles, set up and start cutting 
lumber again in three days. Four men will run the 
mill. Just now, it is:more likely, four women or three 
women and a boy. 


Economy in Sawing 


I saw one small band mill that had a woman sawyer. 
A boy ran the carriage. He did not ride it. He pulled 
it back and forth. The band saw going down cut the 
log into slabs of board thickness. Each slab was care- 
fully piled back into its original position until the log 
was all sliced up. Then it was moved over, and while 
the band saw going down was slabbing up a new log 
the other side of the same saw coming up was cutting 
the pile of slabs along the edge, making the head saw 
its own edger. Some scheme! So it goes with these 
people. They are never wasting anything. 

We have received some reinforcements lately and at 
present I am occupied with a small crew of carpenters, 


increasing the size of our camp. We hear very little 
definite news of what is going on at the front, but 
there seems very little likelihood of an early peace. 
However, this does not bother us, as all our plans are 
made for a long campaign. 


CANADIAN AWARDED MEDAL 

Toronto, OntT., Oct. 29.—Capt. G. T. Reid, of the 
Royal Air Force, son of J. B. Reid, well known retail 
lumber dealer of Toronto, has been awarded the 
D. F. C. medal for work in connection with a series 
of air raids into Germany which he has been carrying 
on during the last summer. Capt. Reid went overseas 
about two years ago in charge of a Toronto company 
in one of the forestry corps, and after spending about 
a year at this work transferred to the Royal Air Force. 
During the last summer he has taken part in many 
air raids. He made twenty-one night raids between 
the middle of July and the first of September. Three 
times his airplane was badly shattered, but he has 





always been able to return in safety. Upon one occa- 
sion his machine was the only one to return from a 
raid in which a number took part. 





PITTSBURGH LUMBERMEN IN SERVICE 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 29.—Announcement is made 
that J. H. Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber Co., who 
had applied for a commission in the forestry regiment 
being organized for lumbermen, has been approved, and 
he expects soon to be in Uncle Sam's employ. With 
him will go,Morgan Chambers, whose brother, G. M. 
Chambers, secretary of the company, is now a captain 
in the Ordnance Bureau in Washington. There are 
others looking for commissions who are practical 
lumbermen and their announcements are expected in a 
few days. The Pittsburgh recsuits and applicants for 
this forestry regiment will rendezvous at Camp Forest, 
where these regiments are being organized. They ex- 
pect to be sent overseas in a short time. 





TO HELP UNCLE SAM GET CARPENTERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 29.—In explanation of 
the plan to enlist carpenters for essential war 
work, J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, has sent a cireular 
to members telling them what can be done in their 
localities to further the idea. The circular, which 
is approved by the executive committee, reads: 

On the return of the Retail Lumbermen’s War 
Service Commission from Washington in Septem- 
ber, at which time they obtained an amendment to 
Circular No. 21 permitting new construction on 
farms up to $1,000 without a permit, the under- 
signed, at a meeting of the retail lumbermen and 
line yard owners in and about Kansas City, laid 
before them the details and work of the War Serv- 
ice Commission, presenting at the same time the 
arguments offered by Judge E. B. Parker, Priorities 
Commissioner, and others, as to why the order re- 
stricting building had been put into effect, the prin- 
cipal reason being the need of carpenters for ship 
building, cantonments, and other war work. 

At the conclusion of what we had to say on this 
subject, one of our members, Mr. B. F. Moore, 
asked this question: ‘‘Why should not the retail 
lumber associations immediately undertake to en- 
list the carpenters in all our cities and towns and 
hand ‘their names over to the Government?’ The 
reply was hearty, immediate, and unanimous. The 
secretary had a new job and was instructed to de- 
vise a plan at once. The plan was submitted to 
Judge Parker at Washington for his approval, and 
also to the United States Employment Service. An 
immediate wire response from Judge Parker said, 
“Kine. Come to Washington to work out details.’’ 

In the meantime the question of the lumbermen 
undertaking to list these carpenters was presented 
at meetings held in Wichita, Kan.; Tulsa, Okla.; 
and Joplin, Mo., and additional meetings were 
scheduled but postponed on account of the epi- 
demic. 

In response to Judge Parker’s telegram, we have 
been to Washington, presented the plan, arranged 





the details, and here is what the lumberman is 
asked to do: 


How to Do It 


Make a list of all carpenters, cabinet makers, and 
planing-mill workers in your town who might be 
available for war work at cantonments, ship yards, 
or elsewhere. Make duplicate lists of these on en- 
closed blanks (on typewriter if possible), one for 
the State director of Federal employment in your 
State, and one to be forwarded to Washington, both 
by this office. Include in your list all carpenters 
who can go upon call or who can go later, should 
the Government request come to them. Do not 
omit anyone on account of age, but only those who 
cannot possibly, under any circumstances, leave 
home. Do not omit a man because he is married 
or has a family, who might be willing to go at the 
Government’s call for patriotic reasons, as well as 
for good wages which he will receive. You are not 
asked to interview these carpenters, List them all 
and leave it to them to respond to the Government’s 
call. 

The curtailment of your business by Government 
restriction has thrown your carpenter friends and 
customers out of work, and may continue to do 
so to a great extent. In this way you will be put- 
ting them in touch with the Government authorities 
and a good job. If there is more than one yard in 
your town, pool your lists (they have been mailed to 
all lumbermen in your town), and make a consol- 
idated list, avoiding duplication from the same 
town, 

Where there is a carpenters’ union, consult with 
them and ask their codperation. They may be will- 
ing and anxious to furnish you with a full list of 
their membership. List both union and nonunion 
men in country and town. Mail the lists at once 
to the office of the association at Kansas City, Mo. 
A letter from line-yard headquarters to local man- 
agers giving them instructions might facilitate the 
work. 

When and where the Government will need these 
men will be left to the Government to determine. 


You are asked only to furnish the names. Many 
of them may never be asked to go. No coercion 
whatever will be used. The employment service 
will get in touch with them, advising them of the 
kind of work, place, wages, how to enlist, and all 
other details. They will be asked to work, when 
possible, on the jobs nearest their homes and will 
be sure to secure employment wherever sent. 
Why We Ask You to Do This 

First: The Government needs 200,000 carpen- 
ters and other labor, and needs their labor just as 
badly as we need millions of men on the western 
front. We have offered our organization to get the 
-arpenters’ names and hand them over to the Gov- 
ernment, and this offer has been accepted, We 
wish you could know how gladly it was received. 

Second: Your business being curtailed, many 
of these men will want to work elsewhere during 
the winter. In this way carpenters in cold climates 
can get jobs in the South all winter. Here is your 
chance to help them, but above all, to help the 
United States now, instead of dragging the war 
along for a term of years. 

Third: You cannot do a finer thing or more 
necessary work than to list these men now. Here 
is a chance to do more war work right at home. 

Fourth: The sooner these men are furnished the 
Government, the sooner will the war be won, and 
the sooner will the embargo upon our business be 
raised, and the sooner will those left at home be 
able to resume their occupations. For every soldier 
sent across, it takes six or eight workers to sup- 
port him at home. 

Fifth: It will be your one big opportunity to show 
our Government that we are willing to make addi- 
tional sacrifices and that as an organization we are 
behind the war. It is up to the industry to keep 
faith with Washington. No personal interest and 
no selfish purpose should interfere with this great 
need, We can not too strongly urge on you to act 
at once. Make your list in duplicate now and send 
it to the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CUT-OVER LANDS INTEREST 


New Or.eEANS, La., Oct. 28.—The interest of 
American soldiers in the movement to have the 
Government provide them with farms on their re- 
turn has been promptly and strikingly attested 
by a letter which the Southern Pine Association 
received last Saturday. Four members of the 
naval reserve force, in active service ‘‘over there,’’ 
read something about the plan in a London news- 
paper and promptly wrote for particulars. Their 
letter, dated Sept. 22 and written from the United 
States Naval Air Station at La Pallice, France, is 
as follows: 


Gentlemen:—The attention of several lads on this 
station, including the writer, was attracted by a 
paragraph in the Paris edition of the London Daily 
Mail of Wednesday, Sept. 25, 1918, under a New 
Orleans date line, headed ‘‘Land for Soldiers in 
Dixie,’’ regarding the codperation of your cut-over 
land committee with the Federal commission to 
study the colonization of land available for settle- 
ment by soldiers after the war. 

We fellows want to get in on some homestead 
land when it is all over, over here, and as we are 
southerners, except one, we would greatly appre- 
ciate any information and literature you may be 
able to give us now. If this cut-over land is not 
to be homestead land, but to be sold to returning 
soldiers and sailors after the war, with Uncle Sam’s 
backing we will be glad to receive information on 
the project anyway, because some of us who do not 
care to take up a claim in the Dakotas or Idaho 
will be in a position to buy a small farm. 

We, who are interested in this proposition, are: 
W. A. Baldwin, M. M. 1c., U. S. N. R. F.; R. D. 
Taylor, C. M. 2c., U. S. N. R. F.; W. E. G. Thomas, 
S. 2c., U. S. N. R. F.; John Alfred Rousseau, C. M. 
oc,, U. &: N..B.. F. 


A. G. T. Moore, director of cut-over land utiliza- 
tion of the Southern Pine Association, has replied 
to Mr. Rousseau as follows, assuring him that ev- 


erything possible is being done to provide the farms 
the soldiers will want when they return to peaceful 
vocations: 


Boy Howdy: Let’s can the formal stuff for a be- 
ginning, and let me tell you that your letter of 
Sept. 22 sounds mighty good to us over here. It 
shows that you fellows realize you’ve taken the 
“helm” from Wilhelm, and got him where he’d like 
to be just plain Yankee ‘“Will.’’ But he won't. 
Why? We won’t let him. Only “regular guys” 
are ‘Will’ to us. However, you've conceded some- 
thing by tacking the desired extra ‘‘l” on his 
“h-e-l’’ and given him all of it, good and plenty, 
with a capital ‘“H-E-L-L.’’ (Vaterland papers 
please copy mitt headlines ‘‘Great Diplomatic Vic- 
tory by Wilhelm—Americans give him ’l—Mittel- 
Kuropa plan therefore abandoned.’”’) While so do- 
ing, you are looking forward to a peaceful future 
for yourself ‘‘back to the land’ in our dear old 
Choa? 

Now your Uncle Samuel sends you this message: 
“You know us, Al; I’m for you,”’ In fact, he has 
already taken the preliminary steps necessary to 
fulfill your desire to enter agricultural pursuits, 
and chalk it down, old top, the civilians are back- 
ing him up to the limit. 

For example, he called on the Southern Pine 
Association to assist him. What is that thing did 
I hear you say? Well, just about 225 lumber mills 
cutting approximately 6,500,000,000 feet of southern 
pine per year, shipped to wholesale and retail 
dealers during peace times, but who since the war 
tacked “‘S. R. O.”’ on the commercial buyers’ en- 
trance door and with rolled up sleeves concen- 
trated nearly all of their output to cantonments, 
ships, General Pershing and our Allies at prices 
away below the commercial market. 

They now stand ready to place their lands—some 
20,000,000 acres—at Uncle Sam's disposal, at prices 
in keeping with the patriotic object of the enter- 
prise. The public domain is practically gone, so 
the Government contemplates acquiring for you the 
necessary lands largely now in private owner- 


NAVY MEN 


ship, * * * 

The Government will considerably improve upon 
the old system of homesteading, whereby settlers 
were allotted an acreage of unimproved land. Your 
Uncle Samuel proposes to make available to you 
a home maintenance unit which can be immediately 
worked and give you a comfortable living and 
profit, dependent upon your efforts, in the first 
year of your operation, Details of how this will 
be worked out will come to you thru official circles. 

You will probably be given the choice of locating 
on whatever types of soil you muy choose, in what- 
ever State you desire, for farming, or the way made 
easy for you to go into the live stock business, beef 
or dairy cattle, sheep or hogs, with not only the 
financial backing of Uncle Sam to get you started 
but under his technical supervision. Your opera- 
tion will begin on land which has been sufficiently 
cleared, with a home built thereon with room for 
two, which you can later enlarge for three or four 
or more. (When you write “her’’ next emphasize 
this fact.) 

On Nov. 11 and 12, 1918, a southwide meeting 
will be held at Savannah, Ga., at which Secretary 
of the Interior tranklin K,. Lane and his aides will 
publicly announce the result of the preliminary in- 
vestigation now being conducted to determine the 
best methods to be applied in behalf of your future 
on the soil. When the plans begin to crystallize 
you fellows will be fully advised, but until you get 
details from official Government circles be satis- 
fied and content to carry with you this general 
thought: ‘‘Back of the lines we are very busy look- 
ing after your future welfare,” and don't be impa- 
tient for details. You know that when our Govern- 
ment sets out to do something she does it, and does 
it thoroly. No one can do better than put his 
undivided trust in Uncle Sam. Stick to your knit- 
ting ‘over there’’ and bear in mind we are keep- 
ing not only the existing “home fires burning’ but 
are busily engaged in preparing for many new fire- 
sides one of which will be yours and “hers.” 

Success is yours, friend; you're taking care of the 
present; we are looking after your future. 
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HARDWOOD STATUS SHOWN COMPREHENSIVELY 


Manufacturers’ Committee Offers Uniform Accounting System—Shipping Board and Navy Department Ask 
for Bids—Prices Good, Unsold Stocks Generally Larger 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING TENDERED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 28.—After several 
months’ consideration of cost accounting in the 
lumber business the committee of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and an expert accountant engaged to assist in de- 
vising a uniform system for the hardwood industry 
have made a report which was submitted to the 
membership today by F. R. Gadd, assistant to the 
president. 

The committee reports that owing to varying 
conditions at each and every lumber plant a uni- 
form system covering every conceivable kind of an 
operation was impracticable, so it was considered 
advisable to develop forms suitable to typical op- 
erations and which might be adopted by the indi- 
vidual mills to which they are most applicable. 
The committee has made seven classifications as 
follows: 

1. Mills operating exclusively from their own timber 
and doing their own logging. 

2. Mills operating exclusively from their own timber 
but contracting their logging. 

3. Mills operating exclusively from their own timber 
but contracting a part of their logging. 

4. Mills operating part from their own timber and 
doing their own logging, who also purchase logs deliv- 
ered at log railroad or mill. 

5. Mills operating part from their own timber but 
contracting their logging, who also purchase logs de- 
livered at log railroad or mill. 

6. Mills operating part from their own timber but 
contracting a part of their logging, who also purchase 
logs delivered at log railroad or mill. 

7. Mills operating under all these conditions and 
rafting, towing or buying logs in rivers. 

Forms and ecards of accounts with detailed in- 
structions for their application to the respective 
classifications of mills accompany the report to 
members, with request to examine them and desig- 
nate the form that will apply to their operation. 
The committee says: 


This system is the best effort of practical lumber- 
men and experienced accountants who composed the 
cost committee. It may or may not be wholly ade- 
quate to your needs. It is the desire of the associa- 
tion that members adopt this system, or at least apply 
it to their present system in order that the figures 
representing the cost of lumber may speak the same 
language. 

The system is simple and can be applied to any 
operation. Mills that carry their costs into minute 
detail can use this system as a basis and expand it 
without affecting the uniformity of the accounting. 

The cost committee was named last summer fol- 
lowing the decision of the board of governors to 
adopt some uniform system that could be recom- 
mended to the membership, and the expert was 
engaged to work out the details. Some time ago 
a report was submitted at a meeting in this city 
of the open competition plan of the association at 
which were present representatives of other hard- 
wood associations and organizations. The report 
was referred back with instructions in accord- 
ance with which this report was prepared. It goes 
to the members with a recommendation for the 
adoption and application by the members of the 
form best suited to their business, and the com- 
mittee, thru the executive officers of the association, 
stands ready with suggestions for any members 
who may be in doubt on the subject. It is the de- 
sire to establish uniform accounting by the mem- 
bership as nearly as possible, and it is believed by 
the committee that its recommendations will prove 
practicable and practical. 





HARDWOOD PRICES REMARKABLY GOOD 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Oct. 28.—The regular monthly 
market letter of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, reviewing trade 
and market conditions for October, was issued to- 
day. While frankly calling attention to some of 


the influences that have operated adversely, the © 


letter is, on the whole, optimistic. Prices for the 
month under consideration have shown a better av- 
erage than might have been expected in view of 
embargo regulations and other adverse factors. 
Quartered oak figures reveal some weakness in the 
l-inch stocks, white and red oak averaging $1 to 
$4 lower than the month before, but plain white 
and red oak show advances of $1 to $3. Thick 
stocks make a little better showing. 

Quartered and plain poplar have been strong, 
the former with $3 higher averages and the latter 
from $1 to $5 higher, except panel and wide No. 1, 
which are $2 to $4 lower, in 1-inch stocks. Bevel 
siding is $2 up and dimensions an average of $3 








higher. The other woods treated in the report 
show the following changes, comparing the prices 
for 1-inch stocks: 

Basswood, from $3 lower to $3 higher; quartered 
chestnut, $1 higher, and plain chestnut, from $2 lower 
to $2 higher; maple, from $1 to $4 higher; walnut, 
from $3 to $25 higher; cherry, about $8 higher; birch, 
from $1 to $5 higher; beech, from $1 to $3 lower; 
butternut, unchanged; buckeye, $2 higher; hickory, 
unchanged ; ash, from $3 to $5 higher; soft elm, from 
$1 to $3 lower; locust, $4 lower; cottonwood, from 
$1 higher to $6 lower; gum, from $3 lower to $2 
higher ; cypress, from $5 lower to $3 higher. 

The range of the changes depends on the grades. 
Some of the woods make better showing in the 
thicker stocks, walnut advancing as much as $30, 
ash $10, birch $4, basswood $4 and plain poplar $5. 


—_~ 


STATUS OF STOCKS COMPARED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 28.—The report of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States showing the condition of stocks Oct. 
1, compared with Sept. 1, as a whole shows an in- 
crease in the unsold stocks of all hardwoods, but 
there is a wide range in the increases or decreases 
of the different woods. 

The grand total of all unsold oak at eastern and 
southern mills shows an increase of 2,179,000 feet, 
or about 2.04 percent over Sept. 1. Eastern mills 
are increased 2,451,000 feet, or 4.7 percent, against 
a decrease of 36,000 feet, or 1.17 percent last 
month, and southern mill stocks decreased 272,000 
feet, or 7-10 of 1 percent, against an increase of 
3,039,000 feet, or 10.08 percent, Sept. 1. Eastern 
mills report total stocks of 67,868,000 feet of oak 
and southern mills a total of 54,340,000 feet, a 
grand total of 122,208,000 feet, against a total of 
116,703,000 feet Sept. 1, an increase during the 
month of 5,505,000 feet. The total stocks, in feet, 
at all mills Oct. 1 were apportioned as follows: 
Quartered white oak, 6,458,000; quartered red oak, 
1,014,000; plain white oak, 74,773,000; plain red 
oak, 35,457,000; white oak bill stocks, 4,539,000. 

Stocks of the different classes of oak show the 
following changes on Oct. 1, comparing with Sept. 
1: Quartered white oak at eastern mills, an in- 
crease of 117,000 feet, or 8.8 percent, and at 
southern mills, an increase of 161,000 feet, or 8.8 
percent; quartered red oak at eastern mills, a de- 
crease of 116,000 feet, or 13.8 percent, and at 
southern mills a decrease of 65,000 feet, or 9.3 
percent; plain white oak at eastern mills, an in- 
crease of 2,286,000 feet, or 5.9 percent, and at 
southern mills an increase of 63,000 feet, or 3-10 
of 1 percent; plain red oak at eastern mills, an in- 
crease of 213,000 feet, or 1.96 percent, and at 
southern mills a decrease of 469,000 feet, or 2.5 
percent; white oak bill stock at eastern mills, a 
decrease of 149,000 feet, or 13.3 percent, and at 
southern mills an increase of 38,000 feet, 36.5 
percent. The changes in stocks are in the following 
items: 





Quartered white oak—At eastern mills: increases in 
FAS, No. 1 common and better, sound wormy, No. 2 
common, log run, clear face strips and shorts, and 
decreases in No. 1 common and selects, No. 1 com- 
mon; at southern mills: increases in FAS, No. 2 com- 
mon and better, culls and No. 1 common strips, and 
decreases in No. 1 common and selects, No. 1 common, 
No. 2 common, log run, clear face strips. 

Quartered red oak—At eastern mills: increases none 
and decreases in FAS, No. 1 common and No. 1 com- 
mon strips; at southern mills: increases in FAS and 
culls and decreases in selects, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, 
log run and clear face strips. 

Plain white oak—At eastern mills: increases in 
FAS, selects, No. 1 common, sound wormy, Nos. 2 and 
3 common and No. 1 common strips and decreases in 
No. 1 common and selects and better, No. 2 common 
and better, Nos. 3 and 4 common, No. 4 common, log 
run, clear face strips, heart strips and scoots. 

Plain red oak—At eastern mills: increases in se- 
lects, No. 1 common and better, No. 1 common, No. 2 
common and clear face strips; at southern mills: in- 
creases in FAS, selects, No. 2 common, No. 3 common 
and culls, and decreases in No. 1 common and better, 
No. 1 common, sound wormy and log run. 

White oak bill stock—At eastern mills: increases in 
unmatched switch ties, S. S. E. plank and car stock 
and decreases in dimension, crossing plank, mine rails 
and bridge plank; at southern mills: increases in 
crossing plank and oil well stock and decreases in 
car stock and bridge plank. 


Poplar stocks show an increase in plain of 2,506,- 
000 feet, or 13.8 percent, and in quartered a de- 
crease of 9,000 feet, or 1.7 percent. This compares 
with increases last month of 15.6 percent in plain 
and of 16.8 percent in quartered. Of plain poplar 
the increases of stocks are in box boards, FAS, 
saps, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, No. 1 common strips, 


bung and culls, and decreases in saps and selects, 
selects, No. 4 common, log run, shorts, clear face 
strips, molding, scoots and mill run. 

The other woods show the following changes in 
unsold stocks Oct. 1 and in percentages compared 
with Sept. 1: 


Oct. 1, Sept. 1, 
Feet percent percent 


Plain chestnut..... +2,688,000 + 10.7 + 89 
Quartered chestnut. — 169,000 — 7.4 + 29.2 
Cottonwood ....... — 512,000 — 8.57 +110.0 
Ash—KEastern mills — 214,000 — 10.9 + 29.3 
Ash—Southern mills + 615,000 + 13.2 — 1.0 
Basswood ........ — 93,000 — 2.2 + 1.1 
OS + 529,000 + 19.2 + 62.3 
lL Seas — 24,000 _ &!) + 12.8 
Butternut - + 13,000 + 20.6 — 20.6 
CS BS es + 60,0000 + T1 — 3.75 
ESIICKOUD «2000510 #08 + 41,000 + 10.7 — 20.24 
Oh ee : 181,000 ie 0165s 
le ra ee Boo ts BES ss e006 
UREID iis ss hie 9 !evee 0's — 281,000 — 6 + 5.87 
ee eee «» — 502,000 — 7.9 + 21.9 
PINTS GM. 2.000000 — 15,000 — 27.3 — 18 
Plain walnut...... + 139,000 + 99 + 63.6 
Plain sycamore.... — 838,000 — 11.1 + 57.0 
Quartered sycamore — 2,000 — 28 + 81.5 
EMD 543600509 % — 671,000 —292.0 + 89.3 
Hackberry ........ — 238,000 — 16.2 — 3.2 
BIQGNOUA ..cccces + 97,000 + 28.1 + 48.0 
ROlC MMADIC. «00:0: +1,386,000 + 11.9 +185.9 
Hard maple....... — 16,000 _ 3 — 36.1 
Ar +2,281,000 + 12.6 + 17.7 
tase — 19,000 — 21.6 + 10.0 
Miscellaneous ..... + 468,000 — 14.4 + 18.8 





NAVY SEEKS HARDWOOD BIDS 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association from 
its Cincinnati office has sent out to its members 
a bulletin on the following Government require- 
ments for hardwoods: The United States Shipping 
Board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation is in 
the market for: 


75 pes. 5x12—-16—6,000’ B. M. best quality sound 
square edged white oak 


rough 
75 pes. 6x 6-16—3,600’ B. M. white oak rough 
200 pes. 6x T— 6—4,200’ B. M. white oak rough 
20 pes. 12x12—20—4,800’ B. M. white oak rough 

Making a total of 18,600’ B. M. 

One hundred and fifty 3-inch thick, highest quality 
white oak flitch as follows: ‘To measure at least 12 
inches wide at the small end on the narrow side. To be 
34, 35 or 36 feet long, preferably 36 feet long. Must be 
free from heart, heart shake, bad season checks, split 
ends and must be sawn from good, live, sound timber. 
May contain a limited number of small tight knots 
which will in no way impair the strength of the piece. 
19,600’ B. M. 3x 4 random lengths, sound square 

edged white oak, rough 
10,098’ B. M. 3x18—12’ 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., is asking for bids 
on its schedule No. 6688—one-half to be delivered 
at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., not later 
than Dee. 1, 1918: 


White oak timber No. 1, any stage of seasoning, as 
follows : 

Item No. 3. 27,100 feet B. M. (about) 

Item No. 4. 90,400 feet B. M. (about) 

Item 3 to be furnished as follows: 


Pieces Thick Wide Long 
198 4” 14” 3’ 
198 14” 14” 3’ 
198 14” 14” 4¥,’ 
Item 4 to be furnished as follows: 

Pieces Thick Wide Long 
198 14” 14” 5’ 
198 14” 14” 6%’ 
255 14” 14” 10’ 

27 14” 14” 7%’ 
66 14” 14” - fi 
Specifications 


The above white oak timber No. 1 to be in strict 
accordance with “specification 39-0-5a,”’ issued by the 
Navy Department March 1, 1917. 


Those interested in the above inquiry may secure 
from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts a com- 
plete bidding set. 

The United States Shipping Board, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, requires for immediate ship- 
ment one small car of approximately: 10,000 feet, 
board measure, 12/4 x 6 to 8 inches wide, 14 and 16 
feet long, best quality, straight grained, strictly 
FAS quartered white oak, under its requisition 
No. 100-W-1. 

This material may be shipped green from the saw 
and positively must not be over half-dry. The 
grade must be free from knots and the grain must 
be straight enough so that the material can be used 
for bending purposes. Lumbermen interested in 
the inquiry will kindly quote prices f. 0. b. cars 
shipping point, naming freight rate from same to 
Camden, N. J., and send to W. J. Haynen, General 
Lumber Supervisor, United States Shipping Board, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Broad and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Some time ago at a meeting of employers of labor held in the office of the 
John Strange Paper Co., Neenah, Wis., it was decided that a single labor 
board could serve the needs of both Neenah and her neighbor city, Menasha. 
A discussion that followed this decision brought out the fact that the per- 
sons present were convinced that the two communities had so much in com- 
mon that their interests could be well served by a single community im- 
provement association, and steps were taken for the organization of such an 
association. 

A prime mover in this matter is F. S. Durham, lumberman, of Neenah, 
with whom readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have become acquainted thru 
his community development activities. To get the movement under way Mr. 
Durham moved that ‘‘a committee of five be appointed for the purpose of 
organizing the Twin Cities Advancement Association, primarily for the pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of the cities of Neenah and Menasha, and 
ultimately uniting them into one municipality.’’ The mayors of the two 
cities, two other representative citizens and Mr. Durham were appointed on 
this committee. A report of the meeting in the Neenah Times announced that 
this committee would immediately formulate plans for the organization and 
that in the near future a mass meeting of the citizens of the Twin Cities will 
be called to effect the organization. 

As a means of arousing interest in the movement and in achieving its 
ultimate object, the union of the two communities, the Times has been pub- 
lishing a series of leading articles, signed ‘‘ Nicollet.’? In these articles the 
writer undertakes to discuss the work that may be performed by the proposed 
organization and enumerates some of the benefits that will accrue to citi- 
zens of every class as a result. In pointing the direction and suggesting the 
methods of the proposed organization ‘‘Nicollet’’ says: 

There are certain questions that every merchant in the Twin Cities doubtless 
realizes should be undertaken, but a single merchant or even a group of two or 
three is unable to carry thru such movements. It requires the undivided support 
of all the merchants of the Twin Cities. If all the merchants are joined in a 
committee of the Advancement association, working in the interest of their market, 
they can accomplish many times as much good for the Twin Cities and at very 
much less proportionate expense. And, of course, this is equally true of all bust- 
ness men. Each business man has certain problems in his business, which he is 
solving more or less satisfactorily to himself. Occasionally he compares notes 
on these problems with his fellow business men and each one gets some benefit. 
But how much more benefit they can secure if all the business men are engaged 
in that conversation; if, in other words, a combined, cordial spirit of codperation 
existed between them. But they are competitors. That is true, and it was form- 
erly supposed that competition in business made it practically impossible for 
competitors to be on speaking terms. That idea has vanished from the minds of 
successful business men in American cities. Competition is the life of trade, but 


ganized to Promote Union of Two Wisconsin Cities 


‘Nicollet’? should point the way for solving some of the labor problems of 
the community: 


Today the men who are using their manual strength and skill ta keep the in- 
dustrial wheels turning are receiving a high wage for their industry as compared 
with the pre-war period. On the other hand, they are paying a higher price for 
the necessities of life. If both standards rise and drop together they will expert- 
ence little difficulty during the reconstruction period; but if the wage becomes less 
and the necessities do not decline accordingly a very difficult problem will con- 
front the people of this nation, for a temporary period. 

Practica] advancement associations should from now on be seriously studying 
this problem with the object of preventing such a situation as much as possible, 

The Twin City Advancement Association can, thru itsFarmer Committee and Labor 
Committee, get in close touch with the supply and demand for labor on the farms 
so as to improve the farm industry as rapidly as possible. A quick and enlarged 
farm production after the war will be the most potent force in equalizing labor 
conditions and keeping the cost of necessities in line with the wage. 

While Uncle Sam is calling for men it is nearly impossible to improve conditions 
in a general way; present conditions are far from where it hurts, but future con- 


ditions may hurt if we do not commence preparation looking to the improvement 
of industrial matters of the future. 


_ But the writer is not neglectful of the social problems presented by city 
life, and he accordingly emphasizes the work to be performed for the bet- 
terment of social life and points the way for accomplishment in this direction: 

All over the world men agree that the problem of the city is one of the most 
vital problems of the age. The centralization of large masses of population in 
cities has brought about sharp class distinctions ; extremes of wealth and poverty ; 
the conflict of interest between capital and labor; congested and unwholesome 
living conditions; and general social unrest. The causes are economic and the 
effects of these causes have been increasing rather than diminishing. ‘The world 
war is having a wonderful tendency to wipe out class distinctions; men from 
various stations in life are shoulder to shoulder on the battlefield, fighting for 
great democratic principles; men and women at home are casting aside these 
superficial differences in their support of the war. Notwithstanding these facts, 
there yet remain many problems of social betterment which can best be accom- 
plished thru a practical Twin City Advancement Association. 

Thru the Women’s Committee, Clergymen’s Committee, Professional Men’s Com- 
mittee and similar committees many of the social problems can be threshed out 
and improved. Such committees will seek to bring about an improvement in fac- 
tory conditions—I refer to the conditions of labor in factories, such as better 
light, ventilation, sanitation and such other matters as will contribute toward 
making the day’s tasks more agreeable. 


In this movement at Neenah the steps have been taken in logical order, and 
the foundation laid for a permanent organization for sound improvement. 
While it was essential that the preliminary meeting be held in order to secure 
the codperation of the citizens of substance, yet the publicity designed to 





competition does not prevent codperation along lines 
of mutual interest and certainly aids the development 
of commerce. 


As the meeting at which it was decided to form 
the organization was called to discuss labor con- 
ditions it was appropriate that in his second article 





OREGON is carrying on a systematic campaign to 
encourage and preserve the dairy industry in that 
State. Committces have been appointed and a pub- 
licity director has been employed. The work is 
being performed under the direction of the Oregon 
Agricultural College and in eodperation with the 
Bureau of Health, the United States Food Admin- 
istration, the State Dairy and Food Commissioner, 
business men of Portland and consumers. 


* * * 


Workers at the plant of the Hardwood Products 
Co., Neenah, Wis., some time ago voluntarily drew 
up the following resolutions, pledging the loyalty 
of all employees to the cause of America and her 
Allies in the war: 


Whereas: We, the undersigned employees of the 
Hardwood Products Co., realize that the United States 
of America has entered this war in the interest of 
humanity and democracy, and not for selfish gain; 
and 

Whuerras, We are engaged in the production of 
ammunition boxes, necessary to the military main- 
tenance of our nation, and keenly appreciate the full 
importance which our every effort has toward bring- 
ing about a speedy and victorious end to the war; be 
it therefore, 

Resolved, That we stand ready and willing to aid 
our Government by diligently anplying ourselves to 
our work thruout the duration of this war. and that 
we will give our full time, effort and devotion in the 
interest of the cause for which many of our loved 
ones are this moment making sacrifice: be it further 

Resolved, That we will not by either act or word 
do anything ourselves, nor countenance any act on 
the part of others, which would tend to obstruct. 
hinder, or interfere with the maximum production of 
our country’s needs, and particularly as manufac- 
tured at this factory, but on the other hand will exert 
every effort, and do so cheerfully, in order that no 
interruption of progress may occur, and we will gladly 
forego nersonal advantages and comforts in order to 
accomplish this purpose; be it further 


Resolved, That we will not make utterances of an 
unpatriotic nature, nor express pessimistic viewnoints 
regarding our victory in this war: that we will not 
criticise our Government, nor anything which you as 
President in your wisdom may direct, but we will in- 
stead support your every move and put forth our 
every effort to aid you in combating Prussian militar- 
ism and autocracy. You are assured of our unwaver- 
ing loyalty. 








The Greater Community 


Great tho the ruin and suffering wrought by 
the world war may be, one Is bound some- 
times to consider something of the possible 
benefits that may result from It directly and 
Indirectly. If it has achleved no other result 
than to demonstrate to the three great na- 
tions—France, Great Britain and America— 
that they really have few conflicting Inter- 
ests, the war has contributed enormously to 
the world’s progress toward peace and amity. 
Out of this understanding we may hope that 
a better way of harmonizing differences will 
be developed. 

Many of us, while we had a longing for 
peace before the world war broke out, had 
little hope that anything like permanent 
peace was possible. We found on every hand 
so much of misunderstanding between man 
and man and between nation and nation; we 
saw what appeared to be so many conflicts 
of interest, that it seemed hardly likely that 
elther of two parties to any International 
controversy would concede even what he 
knew to be right if to do so meant the denial 
to himself of some material gain that might 
be secured by a resort to force. 

But the codperation and the sympathetic 
unity of the free peoples of the earth that 
have been made necessary to withstand the 
brutal assaults of their common foe have 
eradicated many age-long animosities and 
have left the way quite free for. further 
amicable understandings that should lead to 
a union or league of nations that corresponds 
roughly to what in a more Iimited sense has 
come to be termed a community. 

Too often in considering such a unifying of 
interests we look to the political aspects of 
the question, rather than to the more basic 
human aspects of It. Strangely enough, the 
United States has been at peace and amity 
with Russia thruout the existence of the 
American republic; and the form of the 
Russian Government has been no obstacle to 
the most friendly intercourse thruout a long 
period. This example is cited merely to 
suggest that out of this war, as a result of 
the fighting side by side of the peoples of the 
three nations or more, the soldiers shall ab- 
sorb and take back home with them to leaven 
their respective peoples a conviction that 
after all no difference need arise that can not 
be settled without bloodshed. Ina very posi- 
tive sense, therefore, our soldier boys will 
have advanced beyond us on the road to uni- 
versal and perpetual peace, unless we shall 
be quick and eager to grasp the newer and 
more Christian view of world relationships. 








secure the support and codperation of the entire 
citizenship of the two communities is indispensable 
to the complete success of the entire program. In 
every community there is work of this character 
that could be made very profitable to all the people, 
and something like the plan pursued at Neenah 
would insure success. 





In WISCONSIN canning contests are being held 
in many communities. A team from each of two 
nearby communities is selected, the team consisting 
of three persons, a captain and two helpers. These 
teams then can by the most approved methods three 
kinds of fruits and three kinds of vegetables, ex- 
plaining the methods while performing the various 
operations. When the contest is finished the judges 
decide by the appearance of the fruits and vege- 
tables and by the methods and explanations made 
during the demonstrations who are the winners. 
The State has been divided into ten districts, and 
the winners in each will be sent to the State fair 
at Madison, with all expenses paid. Only members 
of the various agricultural clubs are eligible as con- 


testants. 
* = _ 


THE Newton Lumber Co., Pueblo, Colo., follow- 
ing plans furnished by the Food Administration 
and donating the lumber and materials, secured 
the construction of a community drier. Local car- 
penters gave the labor, the work being performed 
in the mill of the Newton Lumber Co. In a letter 
the company disclaims all credit for the perform- 
ance, merely terming it an attempt to do its bit 


in the great cause. 
* * 


AccorDING to the Cincinnatian, published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, over fifty per- 
cent of the 500 boys and girls engaged in club 
work in Hamilton County entered their products 
in the Carthage fair. This is an increase of 500 
percent over 1917. Sixty pigs were bought and 
fed by the boys in the county. Fifty of these pigs 
are pure bred. Thirty-eight pigs were shown at 
Carthage fair. The balance will be shown at the 
district harvest homes given by the district 
superintendents in the four school districts. 
Hamilton County had the largest number of 
entries in pigs shown in any county fair in Ohio, 
boys and girls club work. If sold for pork on the 
open market these pigs would bring at least $2,000 
—that is, the sixty pigs. Five boys will send their 
pigs to the State fair at the expense of the State. 
Five boys in the poultry club will send their poul- 
try. The food clubs were a marvelous display 
of what the little girls could do. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Putting Practicability Into Lumber Retailing—How a Live Dealer Applies Terms of Sale— 
Some Angles of Mail Order Competition and Free Delivery 


Accident and chance have their share in de- 
termining a man’s standing in the lumber business 
as well as in any other walk in life. They help 
to determine what he is and what he shall do. 
Without much doubt there are hundreds of highly 
competent dealers who never come to special note 
in association work or in other places of public 
responsibility. It never has occurred to them to 
aspire to such positions and chance has never 
forced the opportunity on them. But we like to 
think that these cases are exceptional. It is part 
of our theory of American democracy that in this 
country merit is recognized and that it carries 
its possessor as far as it has the force and vitality 
to carry him; that while accident may intervene 
in some cases, enough to explain and excuse con- 
spicuous cases of ability that have not been gen- 
erally recognized, the general run of men get 
just about what is coming to them. It is a rough 
principle with many exceptions, but it will serve 
our purpose. 

The world seems to want ideas. It wants its 
thinking done for it. Sometimes it doesn’t like 
the result after some person has done the think- 
ing, and it waits until a few adventurous persons 
have tried the new ideas out. If they prove good 
we’ll all take them on and claim we thought of 
them first. If they prove bad we are nothing out, 
and we knew all the time they wouldn’t work. The 
ideas don’t have to be new; they may be old ones 
merely brought up to date or given a slightly dif- 
ferent application. To all intents and purposes 
they are new. They help us to get things done that 
we couldn’t do before. 

In these days of change we need men in our 
business who stick to the job and work out an- 
swers to the questions that hop out at us so un- 
expectedly. The changes that were going on in 
our national habits of living before the war have 
been speeded up and complicated in wholly unex- 
pected ways. Old inefficiencies that we could get 
along with before are becoming serious drains and 
we are forced to a reform that should have been 
made before the war. We are apt to turn to the 
men who have managed to keep more nearly abreast 
of the march of business efficiency. They are like- 
ly to be surprised when they find themselves looked 
to as leaders and prophets. They consider them- 
selves just common business men who are doing 
the things the situation seems to demand. The 
changes they adopt seem to them so obvious and 
so simple that no person could fail to appreciate 
the necessity for them. They are likely to be 
surprised when the rest of us begin looking to 
them for advice and putting them in positions of 
leadership. 

Adapting Commonsense Methods to Retailing 


A good many lumbermen might be mentioned to 
whom this has happened, The one I have in mind 
now, because I happened to call on him a little 
time ago, is R. L. Dunlap, of Iowa City, Towa. 
Mr. Dunlap set out to retail lumber in a university 
town that has about 10,000 inhabitants. It has four 
lumber yards. In the process of building up his 
business Mr. Dunlap hit upon a few devices that 
he says were in no sense original with him but that 
he succeeded in putting into practice, partly by 
himself and partly with the aid of his local com 
petitors. His success in putting these things 
across has brought him some unsolicited prominence 
in mid-western retailing circles. 

One of the things that struck him as being in- 
efficient was the haphazard way in which credit 
was extended. This and other matters instead 
of being placed upon an impersonal business basis 
were allowed to drift along at loose ends. One 
man who had more brass-mounted nerve than his 
fellow customers would get more favorable terms 
of settlement. Sales would be made with only the 
vaguest of understandings about times and man- 
ner of payment. Naturally the books were loaded 
with open accounts and collecting was a nightmare 
of bluff, bulldozing and acrobatics of persuasion. 
It seemed to Mr. Dunlap that such matters ought 
to be worked according to some predetermined pol- 
icy that would treat every person alike. Cash 
payments were more desirable than promises to 
pay in the future. This was obvious, not only 
from the effort all dealers made to get cash but 
from the effort most customers made to avoid pay- 
ing cash. So it seemed to Mr. Dunlap only fair 
to give the cash customer the benefit of the value 
of cash payments; or, in other words, to require 
the credit customer to pay for the eredit he de- 
sired. This, of course, is not a new idea. It was 
not new even in the lumber business. But while 








a good many of us had heard of such things and 
had admitted in a general way that a practical ap- 
plication might be desirable we didn’t do any- 
thing about it. 
Problems of Terms of Sale 

When it comes to a practical fixing of value on 
cash sales there is opened the way for a vast 
difference of opinion. Mr. Dunlap does not in- 
sist that the system he and his competitors in 
Towa City fixed upon is necessarily exact. But 
it is a reasoned attempt to adjust prices equitably 
between cash and credit customers. His system in 
brief is this: He sets his price at the figure he 
must have if he sells stock on eredit. Ask him 
his prices and he will quote figures on a credit 
basis. But if you will pay cash he will give you 
5 percent discount. If you pay within ten days 
he will give you 4 percent discount. If you pay 
within thirty days he will give you 3 percent dis- 
count. But if you pay after thirty days the prices 
are net. Of course, this system ig not so simple as 
it sounds. Arrangements must be made on a house 
bill or other large sale, the delivery of which covers 
some time, to fix upon some date that will be con- 
sidered ‘‘cash.’’?’ This system does not make all 
sales cash, nor does it throw much of a scare into 
the slow-paying customer who thinks he is doing 
admirably well if he pays within a year. But it 
does impress upon the hazy minded customer if he 
lets his bill run over thirty days or even over ten 

















“Get just about what is coming to them” 


days that he is paying out good money for that 
privilege. 

Some dealers say that this discount seems to 
them out of all proportion; that to allow a man 5 
percent for the use of his money for one month 
is little short of absurd. They don’t see how the 
yard can afford to encourage cash sales at any 
such cost. But as I understand the matter these 
objectors are missing a vital point or two. They 
forget that while the price quoted is the credit 
price this credit price is fixed at such a level that 
when the discount is subtracted the resulting sum 
will represent a fair profit on the goods. Once they 
understand this they object that in competing with 
dealers in other towns where this system does not 
prevail the prices quoted will favor the other deal- 
er. In other words, he will be quoting a cash price 
against your eredit price. For example, if the 
other dealer quoted a cash price of $20 you would 
have to quote a credit price of a little over $21 
in order to be on the same level with him. Of 
course, at first glance this disparity of figures may 
deceive the prospective customer, but the matter 
can be easily explained to him. And in the long 
run, due to the greater efficiency resulting from 
this system, the man who offers the discount can 
set his prices at such a figure as to allow a lower 
eash figure than his competitor can. His com- 
petitor must set his so-called ‘‘one price’’ at such 
a figure that it will balance cash and credit sales. 
It will be lower than an honest credit price and 
higher than a cash price. It will be a compromise 
between the two. And such a compromise will re- 
quire the cash customer to pay part of the bill of 
the credit customer. This suits the credit cus- 
tomer, but it doesn’t suit the cash customer. And 
once each sale is placed on a firm and just basis 
of its own the business will be strengthened by 
that much. 





Application of Discount Allowance 

The objection that a discount of 5 percent for 
one month is too large may be well taken. It 
would be difficult tho not impossible to figure it 
out exactly. But as a practical measure Mr. Dun- 
lap considers that if the man who could pay cash 
but who generally asks for credit is to be influenced 
to change his ways he must be offered a discount 
that amounts to something. Five percent seems 
about the right figure. More than that is evidently 
too much; less than that will hardly have the de- 
sired effect. Then in figuring the value of cash 
in such a transaction more must be taken into con- 
sideration than the value of money if borrowed at 
the bank, There is the hazard of collection. It is 
a well known fact that as accounts get old they 
get hard to collect. A person who is naturally care- 
less about paying his debts will have a vivid sense 
of obligation when the account is new. He is very 
much aware that he is in debt. The article he has 
bought recalls the fact to him. But as the thing 
purchased becomes familiar thru constant use and 
gradually slips into the background and mingles 
with his other possessions he slowly forgets about 
owing the bill. Then having owed it so long he 
thinks it might as well run a little longer, and the 
account becomes difficult to collect. It may even 
be lost either wholly or in part, and if it is fully 
collected by violent effort it has cost more in worry 
and in bookkeeping and solicitor expenses than 
the original cash discount would have amounted to. 
Cash is worth more than can be computed on the 
basis of an interest charge for a similar amount 
borrowed from the bank. 

Mr. Dunlap and his competitors in Iowa City did 
not originate the giving of a discount for cash, nor 
are they the only lumber dealers who have made a 
practical application of it. But they have worked 
out this practical application and have been suc- 
cessful in using it. It has increased the volume of 
cash business and it has helped in the intelligent 
fixing of prices. No one, apparently, is dissatisfied 
with it except the man with an aversion to paying 
his debts and a liking to shift part of his own bur- 
dens on to the shoulders of the man who pays cash. 
Mr. Dunlap has been called upon to explain this 
system and its workings to a number of lumber 
conventions, and he served as president of the 
Southeastern Iowa association last year. 


Competing With Mail Order Methods 


I found Mr. Dunlap sitting in his pleasant offices 
going over a mail order bill on which he had a 
chance to figure. He laughed a little ruefully over 
the bill and said he was going to have to do a lot 
of explaining to the customer. It happens that 
lumber grades are not only unknown to the average 
customer but even the names are such as to be mis- 
leading. A customer sees an item calling for ‘‘ No. 
1’’ stuff. He concludes naturally enough that this 
is the best grade. 

“A good deal of the stuff this concern has 
specified I couldn’t give to this customer,’’ Mr. 
Dunlap said. ‘‘He wouldn’t have it. But the mail 
order concern has specified it and has based its 
figures on it. So I’ll have to figure my prices on 
the same basis. Then I’ll explain to the customer 
what this stuff is and why he wouldn’t want it, and 
then I’ll give him prices on decent stuff. But this 
means a good deal of explaining, and to a suspi- 
cious customer a long explanation is likely to mean 
a stall or an attempt to put something over on him. 
I may make him gee it and I may not.’’ 

There are mail order concerns and mail order 
concerns. Some are high class and some are not. 
Some carry pretty good stuff and some carry junk. 
Some are truthful and some are practiced in de 
ceit. It makes a difference which one you are talk- 
ing about. We think the mail order way of hand- 
ling lumber is not as efficient as our way, but we 
are ready to admit that a few catalog houses have 
taught us considerable about the matter of serv- 
ice. Others seem to look at their business as offer- 
ing an easy means for sharp practices, and they act 
as tho determined to squeeze it dry while the squeez- 
ing is good. A crooked mail order house, if it isn’t 
too big, seems to last longer than a‘crooked retail 
outfit in a small town. The catalog house can get 
along without repeat orders and the customers who 
have been stung are too far removed from the pros- 
pective victims to hand out any warnings. They 
come to grief sooner or later, for crookedness gen- 
erally carries its own punishment with it. In the 
meantime we have to meet their competition when 
one of our customers is unlucky enough to get them 
started working on him. Mr. Dunlap’s idea of meet- 
ing sharp practice with clear, straight statements 
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of fact is probably the best method. We have to 
be honest, if for no more ethical reason than that 
our business prospers from repeat orders. 

‘<The sales of lumber during last summer were 
not large,’’ Mr. Dunlap said. ‘‘Good crops have 
increased the fall business, but after all our prob- 
lem now is not so much to try for impossible sales 
as it is to pay expenses, maintain prices on a fair 
basis and to keep the organization as nearly intact 
as possible. The idea is to keep in a healthy con- 
dition so that when the business that is now hold- 
ing out of the market begins to come in we will 
be in a position to take care of it. Keeping the 
organization together is a real job. Labor is 
scarce and hard to get and to keep. A man who 
has been trained to handle lumber according to the 
system of any given yard becomes a valuable man 
because of his training. But he is somewhat hard 
to hold. One of the office men went into Govern- 
ment work at the Rock Island arsenal last summer. 
He is to buy lumber for them. We are also short 
two truck drivers at this time.’’ 


Charging for Country Deliveries 


Mention of the trucks prompted me to ask my 
usual question as to whether the company made 
deliveries into the country. 

‘‘Well, that’s a rather new department of the 
business for us,’’ Mr. Dunlap said. ‘‘We have 
tried to keep away from it, but we couldn’t. So 
rather than drift into it and form a lot of bad 
precedents we worked out a system by which we 
handle country deliveries when our customers want 
us to. It is something to which there ig no end, and 
if a person starts wrong he lets himself into no end 
of trouble. For instance, you may set a zone limit 
and say you will haul only five miles into the coun- 
try. But after you have delivered one bill that 
distance a farmer half a mile beyond wants a lot 
of lumber delivered. If you tell him you deliver 
only five miles out he will remind you that you 
hauled stuff for his neighbor only half a mile 
nearer town, and he will think your rule entirely 
arbitrary and an unfair discrimination against 
him. 

‘‘So, in order to avoid that and to encourage the 
farmers to do their own delivering and also to make 
sure we will get adequate return for our work we 
fixed up a delivery method that is the same for all 
country deliveries. First, we have it understood 
that deliveries are to be made only when the roads 
are in decent condition. Second, we have it under- 
stood that we are to take full loads; we don’t want 
to be asked to haul any little jags out. Third, we 
charge for delivery by the ton mile. We weigh each 
load before we start, multiply the number of tons by 
the number of miles the load is to go and charge 
for it on that basis. This makes the whole matter 
uniform and impersonal. If you try to charge by 
the load or by the job-the whole thing is nothing 
but an approximation and your customer is likely 
to feel that he hasn’t gotten a square deal. He 
may think you have deliberately charged him more 
than you charged his neighbor. But I can’t think 
of any practicable way that is fairer than charging 
by the ton mile. There is no questioning the fair- 
ness of the method, once the price a ton mile has 
been agreed upon. 


A Perplexing Problem 

‘‘There is another advantage in this definite 
agreement. Where the charges are governed exactly 
by the amount of the service there is no chance for 
getting something for nothing. The charge sounds 
a bit high on that basis, and farmers don’t abuse 
the privilege. If they feel they are getting the 
stuff hauled out for a nominal sum, just about 
enough to buy the gasoline, for instance, they’ll 
have stuff hauled out when they themselves really 
are in a position to do the hauling. But when the 
charge is entirely fair but at the same time high 
enough to pay all costs they are not likely to take 
advantage of delivery service unless it is quite 
necessary.’ 

Some dealers who believe in country deliveries 
have talked along a different line. They have 
favored cheap delivery for the purpose of educat- 
ing the farmers to make use of it. Their theory is 
that quantity deliveries will make for small costs; 
that is, if a man can keep a fleet of trucks busy 
all the time he can reduce his maintenance cost by 
putting in a little repair shop of his own and 
by keeping them running to capacity the overhead 
charges can be reduced to a relatively low cost per 
ton mile. Quantity production, of course, tends 
to low costs, and this principle applies to a limited 
extent to the trucking of lumber. But it is ex- 
tremely problematical whether or not the average 
lumber yard could develop a country delivery trade 
of steady quantity. And it is rather sure that de- 
veloping it by delivering below cost will lead to 
trouble. Any kind of commodity that is marketed 
at or below cost until people come to depend on it 
and then is raised in price is going to engender 
some bitter feelings. It’s a variation of the old 
problem of mixing sawdust with the chicken feed 
gradually until the chickens get used to living en- 
tirely on sawdust. About the time they get used 











“Will think your rule entirely arbitrary’ ” 


to it they die. And about the time people get used 
to increased prices in some commodity they have 
been led to use because of low prices the sale of 
that commodity dies. It is much more businesslike 
to develop trade on the merit of the goods or the 
service and to charge a price from the beginning 
that is adequate. In this case lumbermen gen- 
erally do not feel that it is to their advantage to 
develop much trade. In fact, they think the right 
amount is just as little as possible. 

‘*T think there may have to be some changes 
made in our policy of making prices to 
take care of city deliveries,’?’ Mr. Dunlap said. 
“‘T don’t know just how to do it, tho per- 
haps some other dealers are already meeting 
the situation in some way. Every dealer knows 
that farmers don’t like the idea of paying the 
same yard prices when they haul their own stuff 
that a city man pays when we deliver it to the job 
for him. It doesn’t look fair and square, and, in 
fact, it isn’t fair and square. We are somewhat 
put to it to answer a farmer when we talk this 
whole delivery problem. If we tell him frankly 
we are charging him as much for the lumber that 
he hauls out as we charge a town contractor for 
lumber that we haul out we have a hard time ex- 
plaining just why this is so. And if we say we 
make a difference in price and he wants to know 
how much and just how we arrive at the difference 
when we want to figure it up we are embarrassed 
again. Now, I don’t know just how to get at this 
thing. The business must carry the cost of de- 
livery, of course. We get at this now by making 
it an overhead charge against the whole business. 
Kvery sale bears its share of haulage, while not 
every sale is hauled. To be fair and square about 
it this haulage charge ought to he prorated against 
those orders that are hauled. That is apparent at 
a glance. But if a man has two sets of yard prices 
he’ll have to be careful not to come out to the bad 
at the end of the year. We are likely to deduct 
the prorated delivery cost from the lumber that is 
not delivered without in turn adding a sufficient 
amount to the lumber that is delivered to make up 
the difference. We might make an estimate of how 
much lumber is delivered and then add a sufficient 
percentage to the price list so that this percentage 
on the lumber that is delivered would pay the de- 
livery costs. Then on lumber not delivered we 
allow a deduction of this extra margin. That’s one 
way I’ve thought of. Some dealers get at it by 
adding a ecartage charge to each load or else they 
cut out delivery entirely and leave that business 
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to a dray company or to some other independent 
concern. It is then the business of this independent 
company to make its own profit out of hauling, and 
the retailer has nothing to do with it. We have not 
tried any of these things, but it seems that there 
is an inequality that ought to be considered and 
corrected.’? 

Utilizing Advertising and Service Practically 

Mr. Dunlap believes in advertising and in serv- 
ice to back it up. Along the roads leading into 
Towa City are his neatly painted signs. ‘‘It’s a 
pleasure to live in a Dunlap house,’’ says one. And 
this phrase, ‘‘ Dunlap House,’’? means more in this 
ease than it might in another lumber yard. Mr. 
Dunlap decided some time ago that he could make 
good use of special house plans designed for the 
needs of his customers. So he compiled a book of 
plans and had it printed with the name of his own 
yard on it and some building hints and some adver: 
tising features in it. This has been of consider- 
able value to him, and he plans on getting out a 
larger and more complete book later, 

His advertising outside the yard is backed up 
by a practical service in the office. One notable 
part of the yard selling equipment is the show room 
with its rather complete exhibit of doors, wood 
finishes and the like. In fact, the door rack has 
every pattern and finish that the most exacting and 
fussy householder could ask for. This door dis- 
play is a permanent affair and the different speci- 
mens, as I understand it, are not on sale. There 
are about three dozen of them hung against the 
side wall so that they can be swung to and fro 
easily, and among them are included about every 
kind of wood used in doors, from yellow pine to 
black walnut and including chestnut. 

‘*T think every dealer finds it necessary to have 
a door display of some kind,’’ Mr. Dunlap said. 
‘*You can show a man a picture of a door or a small 
piece of wood finished up as he wants his door to 
be, and still he’ll have only a hazy notion of what 
the door will look like. But if he can see the 
door he knows exactly what it’ll look like. A small 
piece of wood does not give any one an adequate 
notion of what the general effect of a large door 
will be. He may like the sample and still find that 
the grain of the door is too florid or that the color 
is too deep. Then over here I have a collection of 
woods finished in various stains and waxes. These 
are large enough to give a person a fair idea of 
colors, grains and the like. And then I have a 
collection of woods that are unfinished except for 
being covered with white shellac to keep them 
clean. This doesn’t change the appearance of the 
wood in the least. The manual training classes 
of both the high school and the university have 
come down here to make a study of woods in order 
to learn how to recognize them. 

‘‘T’ve found that the general publie is more in- 
terested in these things than I had supposed. For 
two years we had a May Day opening. We didn’t 
this year, for conditions were a little abnormal, and 
the idea had gotten a little worn and stale after 
two years’ use. The first year we passed about 
1,000 people thru this room in one day and the sec- 
ond year nearly as many. We kept count of them 
rather carefully, They spent a good deal of time 
looking at these displays of doors and of finishing 
woods, and I am well satisfied that these ‘ openings’ 
did a good deal to increase sales, Probably we are 
still getting benefit from them. It is a feature of 
advertising of lumber that it is likely to bring re- 
sults long after you think the effect has been lost. 
People get ideas and ambitions started in their 
minds that grow maybe for years before they issue 
in building or remodeling.’’ 

This idea of getting directly to the building pub- 
lie with good and practical ideas could well be 
worked hard this fall and winter and spring. For 
instance, in a community where the dealer is satis 
fied there will be very little new building but quite 
a bit of remodeling he might hold a little remodel- 
ing show in his yard and office; or if that is not 
centrally located he might rent a show window up 
town. Farm building models, neatly lettered dis- 
play cards and the like would make up an educa 
tional display of much interest and value. Such a 
display would have to be fitted rather carefully to 
the community and would have to be cut according 
to the resources of the dealer. It would be practically 
impossible to plan out a display or an educational 
campaign that could be used anywhere, for some 
dealers would not have the advertising materials 
that another would. It is a matter strictly up to 
each dealer. If he wants to put it across and will 
take the trouble to get a little assistance from a 
local window dresser or advertising mechanic he can 
get away with it in good shape. 


Handling Coal as a Side Line 

Mr. Dunlap has long carried coal as a side line 
and is enlarging his already large bins to care for 
the heavy demands of the coming winter. The coal 
administration has a hard job with few precedents 
to fall back on. It has worked faithfully and con- 
scientiously, but it was inevitable that some mis- 
takes at least would be made and some things 
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put into effect that are hard on the dealers. Mr. 
Dunlap has suffered from some of these, tho they 
have amounted to little more than annoyances, He 
said he didn’t mind those things as long as he 
could get the coal and could keep his customers 
supplied. As one means of conserving labor, in the 
yard he has installed an automatic unloader. When 
I was in the yard three men were unloading a car. 
Two shoveled the coal into this unloader, and it car- 
ried the stuff back into the bin where the third 
man moved it around. The coal was going out a 
lot faster than the three men could have shoveled 
it into the bin, and it was going easier. 

Mr. Dunlap’s coal yards are located near the 
Iowa River and the high waters of the early sum- 
mer swept thru the place in torrents. For the time 
the coal yard became the bed of the river, and the 
current swept quantities of rich Iowa mud deep 
into the coal piles. Much of this mud soaked and 


encrusted coal had to be sold at the handsome price 
of $1 a ton. 

Next week we’ll have something to say about the 
other dealers of Iowa City and about the town 


itself. 
A TONIC FOR THE BLUES 


Toronto, OnT., Oct. 28.—In these days of epi- 
demics of various sorts, not to mention the fear 
‘*epidemic’’ created in various dealers and manu- 
facturers by the ever-changing rules laid down for 
doing business, an advertisement such as is being 
used by the Canadian General Lumber Co., with 
offices here and in Montreal and mills at Byng 
Inlet, effectively prescribes a ‘‘dose’’ that should 
immediately cure any lumberman if carefully fol- 
lowed out. After stating under the caption ‘‘ Well 
Bought Is Half Sold’’ that because of the 
‘thealth’’ of the trade its usual stock offers are 


denied, this Canadian company then sets forth its 
prescription. The ad reads as follows: 
“WELL BOUGHT IS HALF SOLD” 


While the above is ever true, we are obliged to deny 
you our usual “Stock Offers” this issue, in the interest 
of the health of the trade. 

We are advised that a few dealers have a touch of 
colic, due to the embargo into the States. 

We prescribe: 

1 oz. Common Sense 
1 dr. Determination (Tinct. Iron) 
10 grs. Salt (respecting “Blue Ruin” stories) 
oz. Patriotism 
1 oz. Knowledge (of Short Production and in- 
creasing Cost of Operation) 
Take in % glass Optimism after each Croaker 
leaves your office. 
This will be an effective “Bracer.” 
Precautionary Suggestions : 
Don’t embargo your own intellect 
All danger of collapse will thus be avoided. 
Wear a cheery smile 
Keep your feet warm 
Keep your head cool 





TEACHING SOLDIERS TO WORK 





Here, there, the otherwheres—all America over— 
your Uncle Samuel has taken over schools of one 
sort, kind and description or other in which his 
selective-service men are taught this, that, the other 
vitally necessary or essential trade. 

Carpentry—forms of building—are far from the 
least of these, and that in the course of such in- 
struction Soldier Sam certainly gets a knowledge 
of lumber—how to use it—how to whip it into 
structures that are worth the while wherever put 
up, becomes quickly evident to the veriest layman, 
vitally necessary or essential trade. 

Carpentry—forms of building—are far from the 
tute, at the very heart of Cincinnati, was selected 
as a school of this sort. The school is, indeed, an 
admirable one to all ends; only, not being built 
with view to war times, the recreation chambers 
were hardly adequate to the needs of the usual 
soldiers’ ‘‘Y.’’ Asa result, the Y. M. C. A. and 
the military authorities went into consultation and 
it wasn’t so long before they were agreed. 

The soldiers wished a Y, like all the other camps, 
quite obviously. The soldiers were to be taught 
to use lumber for building—building quickly, 
economically and well. This intensive training 
could quite as well be done to some soldier-purpose 
squarely as to some contractor’s ends, he then pay- 
ing for the work done from proper funds of the 





[By Felix J. Koch] 
detachment. Wherefore, why not let the selective- 
service men get their training in putting into use 
the lumber by building a Y. M. C. A. hut here 
for themselves? 











VIEW OF Y. M. C. A. HUT IN CINCINNATI BUILT 
BY SOLDIER-CARPENTERS 


WITH LUMBER 


To omit the intermediary stages, suffice it that 
probably the most altogether picturesque Y. M. C. 
A. hut in the entire mid West if not in the coun- 
try, is the one put up by these boys here. 

The structure flanks the bank of the old Miami- 
Erie Canal, a quiet waterway, gone almost to 
desuetude. Fronting on what had been the tow- 
path there is a deeply inset veranda, on to which 
open the doors of the several rooms behind. 


The building itself is rather ark-form, with roof 
sloping out at front to shade this porch. At the 
rear the structure overhangs the water, serving to 
give it a most picturesque and decidedly Venetian 
effect. In proper sequence, inside it, there are the 
big Y. M. C. A. sitting room, always the feature 
of these places; the office of the ‘‘Y.,’’ a post 
exchange and barber shop; and then, in certain 
seasons, the office of the detachment besides. 

Fittings are in 
Y. M. C. A. style. 


keeping with the attractive 
There are books and tables 
and chairs galore. At night the light streams 
from the windows and is reflected on the quiet 
canal near; warmer evenings, selects may take 
seat on a little balcony built to the roof sill, and 
surely soldiering is nowhere anything like hard- 
ship if one is to judge it by the day’s work, or the 
play hours of these soldiers of the self-built ‘‘Y.’’ 





Y. W. C. A. HOSTESS HOUSES USE MUCH LUMBER 


The Young Women’s Christian Association, which 
is sponsor for the hostess houses in the various 
camps and cantonments of the United States, is 
having trouble in the erection of its houses because 
of the scarcity and delay of materials. There is 
difficulty in getting lumber and labor that is de- 
laying the building of hostess houses. In the be- 
ginning of the war, the first hostess house at Platts- 
burg at the request of the Government was erected 
and opened to women relatives of the enlisted men 
within two weeks. Now it takes many weeks to 
complete and furnish a hostess house. 

Because of the increased cost of materials and 
labor during the last year, the expense is greater 
than formerly. Originally $10,000 was enough to 
build and furnish a house suitably. Then the cost 
climbed to $20,000 and to $27,000 and now it is 
said that the new house to be erected at Camp 
Custer, ground for which was broken on Sept. 15, 
will cost about $60,000. 

The new hostess house at Camp Dewey, Great 
Lakes, is a beautiful place. So is the last house 
opened at Camp Grant, Rockford, Il. Soon a sec- 
ond house, for colored troops, will be opened at 
Rockford. 

All the hostess houses are of frame construction. 


A large room is usually divided into two parts by 
a huge chimney with fireplaces on both sides. In 
winter a leaping fire gives cheer and warmth. In 


summer evergreen branches fill in the big stone 








EXTERIOR OF HOSTESS HOUSE, CAMP DEWEY, 
GREAT LAKES TRAINING STATION 
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Y. W. C. A. HOSTESS HOUSE AT CAMP GRANT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 





opening. Interior decorations make the houses beau- 
tiful with the dignity of simple lines and harmo- 
nious colors. Gay curtains at the windows give 
brightness even in stormy weather. The chintz 
cushions in the wicker chairs are good to look at 
as well as comfortable to lean against. 

Half the room is used as a reception hall and 
the other half forms a cafeteria. There is always 
a rest room for tired travelers. A nursery with 
bright quilts and curtains is waiting for the babies 
who come to visit their fathers. Often the house 
contains sleeping rooms for the hostesses. 

All the contracts for hostess houses let by the 
War Work Council of the Y. W. C. A., of which 
there were ninety-one last year, were in charge of a 
woman, Miss Gertrude Mayo, of Boston. She will 
have a bigger job this year, as requests for hos- 
tess houses are constantly coming in to the Y. W. 
C, A. from the Government. For the coming year 
a budget of $2,400,000 for hostess house work is 
suggested. 

The first house was planned by Miss Blanche 
Geary. Miss Julia Morgan is the architect in 
charge on the Pacific coast, Miss Fay Kellogg in 
the South and Miss Katherine Budd in the middle 
West. 















NURSERY, Y. W. C. A.. HOSTESS HOUSE, CAMP LEWIS, TACOMA, WASH. 
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oe I’ hunderd dollahs for fallin’ 
off dat thing.’’? Zeke Buck- 
ram, thick-lipped, black - 
skinned, tall and brawny, foreman of 
the colored skidder-gang, stood be- 
side the logging spur and cogitated 





Niggah Luc 





craftily. He was in the heart of a 
forest of Louisiana pines. 

‘‘Dat thing’’ reminded Zeke very much of a 
mangy camel he had seen in a country circus. It 
was a huge wood-and-steel monster spraddling the 
line of flat log cars on the railway spur. The 
cable crane slanted upward from its chest like a 
long, straight neck. From its nose several wire- 
rope cables ran out on both sides, like strands of 
thick whiskers, into the cleared space of cut-over 
land along the track. The cables reached out to 
the trimmed pine logs that lay among stumps, 
waiting to be snaked or skidded by the monster 
skidding-and-loading machine. ; 

Its big body was shaped like a box car and its 
tail was monstrous—made up of empty flat-cars 
stretching from under it back along the track. 
On the track, ahead of the big machine, were cars 
it had loaded with logs. Farther ahead was the 
oil-burning Shay locomotive. ; 

A month before, a log loader named Simon 
Beeman, one of Zeke’s men, had ventured upon 
the loading crane to adjust one of the pulleys 
which had gone wrong; he lost his balance and 
tumbled to the ground. Of course he was exter- 
nally bruised, but in Zeke’s opinion he had not 
been hurt seriously, yet he had won a claim 
against the company for $500. He had secured the 
money thru the capable assistance of Mr. Ayl- 
ward Skanning, a lawyer who lived back in the 
sawmill town; and Zeke knew that Simon also had 
consulted Granny Cowles, an aged colored woman 
of the neighborhood, who was of repute among 
the colored folk for her powers of witchcraft, hoo- 
dooism and second sight. 


A True Forest Type 


Zeke himself had been born, as he-said, with 
pine straw on his face, in a shack built in the pine 
forest years before the present owners of the tim- 
ber had secured their holdings. He could count 
on his fingers and keep account of the number of 
hours each man under him worked, but he did not 
know one letter from another. It was seldom that 
he had seen a town of any kind and it is enough 
to say, to show how thoro a backwoodsman he was, 
that he never had seen a moving picture. 

However, there was nothing he could not tell 
one about the lumber-producing pine trees, their 
ages, growth, grain texture, whether long or 
shortleaf, or just plain ‘‘loblolly,’’ which, to the 
negroes, is the ‘‘poo’ white trash’’ of the pines. 
He was a natural leader of the negroes, partly be- 
cause of his native cunning, but no doubt chiefly be- 
cause of his remarkably powerful physique. The 
white men liked him because of his never-failing 
good humor and because, tho notoriously lazy him- 
self, he understood his men well enough to make 
them more than earn their pay. 


Using a Skidder 


While thinking about the monstrous luck of Si- 
mon, Zeke critically examined the skidder mon- 
ster for some flaw or defect that he might risk 
himself in fixing; but today it worked unusually 
well. 

He had uttered the remark aloud but amid the 
clamor of creaking pulleys, popping engines, whis- 
tling cables, bumping logs, rattling single trees 
and chanting laborers he had scarcely heard him- 
self speak. Ears grown accustomed to the roar of 
sawmills and the noises of a skidding operation 
could, as Zeke knew, hear spoken words and dis- 
tinguish strange sounds instantly, and he felt un- 
comfortable when he saw Mr. Robert Norman, 
chief inspector of the big lumber manufacturing 
operation, standing quietly near. 

When the dusky man who sat between the skid- 
der-camel’s shoulders, manipulating levers and 
wheels, jerked a cord, a signal was whistled to the 
engineman in the locomotive ahead of the loaded 
cars; with a great deal of bell-clangor, the spark- 
less engine moved forward and another flat car 
was pulled from under the spraddled monster’s 
chest and forward under its neck to await a load 
of logs. 

The powerful bay skidder mules galloped in 
from the clearing, were whirled about by their 
shouting riders; the ends of the cables were 
hooked to singletrees harnessed to the mules by 
tracechains, and the mules galloped back outward 
into the regions of waiting logs. The riders dis- 
mounted, released the cables, hooked them to logs, 
gave signals, jumped back out of the way and re 
mounted their mules to repeat the operation. As 
the skidding engine started up the cables jumped 
and tightened, grappling hooks biting into the log 
ends; then the logs fairly leaped from the ground 
and bounded toward the flat-car. One after an- 
other they reached the track, were swung up into 
the air by the loading crane, manipulated into the 
right position, then dropped on the car into place. 


[By Erle Johnston] 


fair, and seemed to grow more 
serious as the examination proceeded. 
The chubby, owl-faced doctor found a 
great many new points of injury 
which Zeke himself had not even 
suspected; Zeke groaned almost at 





As Zeke faced the track his back was turned 
toward the incoming logs; he could not see one of 
the logs that got caught between two large stumps 
as it charged madly forward, but his experienced 
ears told him when the grappling hooks were torn 
loose, and they leaped toward him, on the end of 
the whistling cable. 

He bent forward, thus protecting his head and 
upper body, but did not leap aside. The grappling 
hooks and eable struck him hard, knocking him 
forward and down almost under the wheels of the 
log train. He yelled lustily once, then rolled over, 
groaning. A sharp whistle from the skidder 
stopped operations instantly and the sweating, 
odorous, half-clad men crowded around Zeke, ask- 
ing excited questions, offering to help him up. 

**Seare you much, Zeke?’’ Norman inquired, ap- 
proaching with his usual languid stride. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you jump away when the hooks’ tore 
loose?’’ 

The inspector was a good looking, dark-eyed 
young man, and he was spoken of by many of the 
company lumbermen as ‘‘the assistant general 
manager.’’ He had acquired experience in vari- 
ous departments of the big lumber manufacturing 
company and the general manager used him in 
many different capacities, as chief inspector of 
grades at the mill and as a sort of extended ‘‘eye’’ 
or watchman over the many outside operations. 
He was a native, a southerner, and thoroly under 
stood the negroes. Zeke considered him much more 
dangerous when he smiled than when he frowned, 
and he smiled most of the time. 


Playing Possum 


‘“Wasn’t payin’ no ’tention,’’ Zeke gasped, 
rolling his chocolate eyes, ‘‘didn’t hear nothin’— 
was lookin’ at de brushin’s on de flanges of dem 
car wheels. ... Git me a doctah, cap’n, for de 
Lawd’s sake! ’’ 

‘*Hop up and come along,’’ Norman said, smil 
ing broadly. ‘‘We’ll find some liniment to put 
on your bruises.’’ Zeke made an effort, but sank 
back with another loud groan. He was desper- 
ately trying to remember how Simon had claimed 
to be injured. He gasped out, stammeringly: 

**T’s feared I am done got a--a—a interminal 
injury, cap’n.’? 

‘*You mean an indeterminate injury, don’t 
you?’’ That somehow didn’t sound quite right to 
Zeke. While thinking it over he moved again and 
grunted as if cramped. 

‘*It’s mighty bad, sah,’’ he lamented, moving 
to his hands and knees, contorting his dark vis- 
age as if in agony, then limply falling down 
again. ‘‘I’s got a powerful misery on my in- 
sides.’’ 

‘*Some horse-liniment and a few days off ’ll cure 
you, I expect. Put a man in charge here and get 
a couple of fellows to help you to your shack. I’ll 
send the doctor out by the next log train.’’ 


Helping the Play Along 


Two husky skiddermen clasped wrists and made 
a swing of their big, thick hands, a ‘‘saddle’’ or 
chair swing, such as all Boy Scouts know how to 
make, lifted Zeke up and carried him across the 
track, thru the clearing and into the tall, slender 
pines. It was not far to the logging camp, which 
was made up of a rectangle of pine shacks, facing 
inward toward the big shed in the center used as 
kitchen and eating place for the men; military 
men would have called the big central shed the 
mess-hall. Zeke was carried into his shanty and 
placed on his bed. 

His first act was to send his wife for Simon 
Beeman, who was yet loafing on the strength of 
his injury. Simon was a tan-colored man, some- 
what of a dandy, and could read and write pass- 
ably well. At Zeke’s request he wrote a note to 
Mr. Skanning, then took it to the negro fireman of 
the log train with strict and secretive instructions 
to deliver it in person to the lawyer. Simon came 
back and said the fireman would deliver the let- 
ter and informed Zeke that Mr. Norman had re- 
turned to the mill, which was located in the sub- 
urbs of the lumber town. 

Zeke was somewhat disappointed when he saw 
Mr. Skanning for the first time: he was a small 
man, almost a dwarf, and his head was extraor- 
dinarily large; his forehead was unusually high 
and his eyes were gray and sharp. A big brown 
wart disfigured his large nose; Zeke wondered 
why he didn’t have Granny Cowles take the wart 
off for him, 


A Disconcerting Diagnosis 


A city doctor had come along with the lawyer 
and the two of them examined the grunting Zeke 
very carefully. It was a serious and solemn af- 


every touch, after learning that he 
might have to suffer for life, due to 
what the doctor called ‘‘aggravated cutaneous 
abrasions and pulmonary concussion of the 
thorax.’’ He jerked a stethosecpe out of his medi- 
cine case and thrust it at Zeke so suddenly that 
Zeke bounded up, ready to run—then, remember- 
ing how badly he had been hurt, he fell back, 
moaning. After sadly listening to the skidder 
foreman’s rather wild heart beating, the doctor 
shook his head. 

‘‘TInternal complications,’’ he remarked grave- 
ly; ‘‘convolution of the intestines.’’ 

‘*Oh! my Lawd!’’ gasped Zeke, genuinely 
frightened. ‘‘Ain’t—ain’t dere no hope, doc- 
tah?’’ 

‘‘Some,’’ answered the physician, looking at 
Skanning, who rubbed his hands and sardonically 
grinned. After Zeke had been duly impressed 
with the seriousness of his condition, Skanning 
began to ask questions and make notes of the 
gasped-out answers. He took down the names of 
several skiddermen who had seen the accident 
and called in two men to witness the signature 
of Zeke to the legal document he had brought with 
him. Zeke could make nothing but the usual il- 
literate’s cross mark, but it was made duly bind- 
ing by the signature of Simon Beeman and Gus 
Fields, who wrote their names on the paper after 
watching Zeke scrawl the cross. 

Skanning rubbed his hands and chuckled, slap- 
ped Zeke roughly on the back and told him to take 
plenty of time in recovering, as too much exercise 
would be dangerous. 

“*Very dangerous—very!’’ corroborated the 
doetor, who looked as if he had never smiled in 
his life. 


A Real Diagnosis 


In an hour or two after Skanning left with his 
physician young Norman arrived on a log train, 
bringing the company doctor, whose duty it was 
to look after sick and injured employees. Zeke’s 
sufferings became more pronounced and acute the 
moment he saw the little flickering smile on Nor- 
man’s strong face. The company doctor was 
rather curt and rough; he looked Zeke over, lo- 
cated a bruise, left some medicine for external 
application, and told Zeke he could return to work 
next day. 

‘*Yas, sah,’’ Zeke told him, ‘‘ but 1’s a power- 
ful sick man, sah. I done had a doctah to see me, 
an’ he say [ got de internal cutaneous concus- 
sions, sah.’’ A look that Zeke did not like passed 
between the company doctor and the inspector. 

‘*T believe,’’?’ drawled Norman, ‘‘that a stiff 
dose of cutaneous flagellation mixed with equal 
parts of cranial concussion would cure him in 
twenty minutes, Doctor Moore. What do you 
say??? 

“Do it taste ve’y bad?’’ Zeke asked, cau- 
tiously. But Doctor Moore snorted disgustedly, 
turned and left the shack, with Norman follow- 
ing. As soon as they were out of sight Zeke poured 
some of the medicine thru a crack in the floor, 
then placed the bottle beside the bed. He meant 
to pour a little of it out every now and then so 
the quantity left in the bottle would indicate that 
he was making good use of the medicine in an 
effort to get well without delay. 


A Witch Doctress 


It did not require the urgings of Simon Beeman 
to convince Zeke that he should consult Granny 
Cowles immediately; in fact, both negroes felt 
that she should have been consulted before Skan- 
ning. 

It was common knowledge among the colored 
folk that Granny could remove warts, cure inter- 
nal miseries, make people sicken and die, cause 
streams to dry up, make cows give bloody milk, 
and ward off bad luck, disease and death by giving 
peculiar and mysterious charms which were to be 
worn around the neck. Her fees were entirely 
reasonable. For a spring pullet she had told Zeke 
how to make a valuable bird-dog stay at home. 
The dog had grown up afflicted with wanderlust; 
several times Zeke had retrieved him from would- 
be owners. Acting under the instructions of 
Granny Cowles, he caught the dog, cut some hair 
from its head, a tuft from its tail, mixed the hairs 
thoroly and buried them under the front doorstep 
of his shanty. For some strange reason, known 
pethaps only to Granny, the dog never ran away 
from home after that. 


Preparing for a Consultation 
Early in the afternoon, before any of the men 
returned to camp for supper, Zeke slipped out of 
bed and set out to visit Granny. It was his in- 
tention to obsain from her a charm that would 
give him luck enough to get that $500. Simon 
had claimed he was under oath not to divulge the 
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nature of the charm she had given to him; be- 
sides, it was for him individually and wouldn’t 
work for anyone else. 

At the edge of the woods, Zeke suddenly remem- 
bered that it would not do to visit Granny empty- 
handed. He stopped in his tracks, stooped over 
and drew a cross mark on the ground after shov- 
ing aside the fallen pine needles; then he spat 
accurately upon the poing of the intersection of 
the two lines. That was to conjure off the bad 
luek which might have been caused by his forget- 
fulness and having to go back for something. 

After catching a chicken and finding a couple 
of two-bit pieces in his pockets, he struck out into 
the woods, walking rapidly. He avoided the lit- 
tle pathway and took a roundabout course thru 
the green tufted, scaly trunked pines. When 
within a hundred yards of Granny’s cabin he 
came out into the open and faced along the path 
toward the house. A small creek, which was 
tributary to the Mississippi River, crossed the 
path in front of the cabin; a heavy oak foot-log 
served as a bridge across it. 


Unexpected Portents 


A white man suddenly appeared before the 
house, leisurely crossing the foot-log. As Zeke 
himself would have expressed it, he nearly 
jumped out of his skin, and almost lost the 
chicken. The man was young Norman. Zeke 
was now walking as if each step was the result 
of painful effort. 

‘“Hello, Zeke!’’ Norman said, affably. ‘‘ Mighty 
glad to see you up and about. Are you taking a 
stroll for your health?’’ 

‘‘Naw, sah; naw, sah!’’ Zeke hastily answered. 
‘¢Tt hurts me awful to move aroun’, but I jus’ got 
to thinkin’ ’bout poh ole Granny Cowles a-livin’ 
’way off heah by herself, sah, an’ I couldn’t rest 
till I had done fotch her dis chicken to eat—’’ 

‘Turning philanthropist, are you? That’s a sure 
sign of a guilty conscience or of early death.’’ As 
Zeke squirmed uncomfortably, without answering, 
Norman added: ‘‘I had an idea you would be in- 
terested in Granny’s welfare pretty soon after 
your accident.’’ 

He strode past in his springy, leisurely way, and 
Zeke started to cross the oak log over the little 
stream. The comfortably warm day could not 
wholly aecount for the perspiration Zeke felt roll- 
ing off his forehead and face. He was unable to 
understand Norman’s last remark and it troubled 
him considerably. The young white man’s mental 
processes were entirely too swift for Zeke to fol- 
low. Just as he got to the end of the log he got 
a shock that almost made him fall over backward. 
His nerves were already jangied and the thing he 
saw in front of him made his scalp tingle with 
fright. 


A huge black cat, that had glaring yellow eyes, 
came out of the woods and deliberately crossed 
the path, a sure sign of the worst possible luck. 
He sat down limply on the log and stared at it, 
paralyzed with fear and indecision. The cat sat 
down and stared back at him, moving its long tail. 
Then a happy thought struck Zeke: he got up 
cautiously, went carefully out of the path, and 
made a swift dash around the uneasy, blinking cat. 

*‘Fooled you dat time, dawgone you!’’ 
chuckled Zeke, highly pleased with himself and 
his bit of strategy. ‘‘Didn’t cross my path, after 
all.’? 

Consulting the Witch 


He looked back, but the white man was nowhere 
in sight. Unfastening the gate in the slab fence 
surrounding the cabin, he went inside, walked up 
the two steps of the porch and knocked on the 
door. It opened so quickly and swiftly that he 
was startled and could say nothing at first. Gran- 
ny’s beady, birdlike eyes seemed to look clear 
thru his thick head. She was a small, thin, lean 
black woman, with a withered face and kinky 
gray hair. 

‘*What you want, Zeke Buckram?’’ 

‘*How you is, Granny Cowles?’’ He made a 
low bow. ‘‘I brung you dis spring chicken, worf 
a dollah. Can you gimme a good luck charm for 
to—?’? 

‘*Ts. you seen my black cat anywheres?’’ 

‘*Yassum; when I was comin’ he walked ’cross 
de path.’’ 

**Den you mought as well go right back home. 
’T ain’t no use for me to gi’ you no charm.’’ 

‘But he didn’t cross my path, Granny,’’ Zeke 
protested. ‘‘T walked aroun’ in front of de cat.’’ 

‘*Huh? You ’s a smart niggah, sho’! Ontie dat 
chicken’s laigs an’ th’ow it in de yard.’’ She 
glared at Zeke in a rather accusing way, as if she 
had private knowledge of the kind of charm he 
ought to have. ‘‘What you want de charm for?’’ 
I can cure divo’ce an’ bigamy, too.’’ 

**T don’t want another divo’ce yet, an’ I ain’t 
got de bigamy,’’ he assured her. Then he thought 
of something. ‘‘What was dat white man doin’ 
heah?’’ he asked suspiciously. 

‘*White man? Ain’t no white man been heah 
a-tall,’’ she snapped; but, as he blinked at her 


unbelievingly, she added: ‘‘I seen one pass by my 
house jus’ ’foh you come along.’’ 


A Negro Prescription 


Reassured, he cautiously told her about the ac- 
cident, his plan and his mission to her. The charm 
was to assist him in securing damage from the 
lumber company. She listened very attentively, 
bright old eyes unwinking. 

‘How much damage you speckin’ to git?’’ she 
suddenly asked. 

‘‘T dunno,’’ he cautiously answered, fearing 
that she might want to base her fee on the amount 
involved; ‘‘foh or fi’ dollahs, maybe.’’ 

‘‘Huh! Den you gimme two bits for de charm 
an’ for another two bits I’ll tell you jus’ ’sactly 
what to do wid it.’’ 

He fished in a pocket and gave her his two 
quarters, feeling relieved that she had not asked 
for more. She disappeared into the cabin and 
came back presently with the kind of charm he 
had long wanted: a shriveled rabbit’s foot. 

‘*‘Dis heah is de genu-wine lef’ hind foot of a 
molly cotton-tail, what never fails. Now, listen 
to me: Nex’ Friday mawnin’ if de weather is 
fair an’ clear, at prezactly sunrise an’ when de 
sunlight hits dat foot log yonder, you pick up de 
log an’ move it. Den you dig a hole right where 
de log was, an’ put de rabbit-foot in de hole. 
Kiver it up quick an’ put de log back over it, so 
nobody can see what you done. After doin’ dat 
cross youh fingers an’ turn youh face toward de 
sun till you counts seventy-seven. Don’t count 
no moh an’ don’t count no less, an’ don’t stop 
countin’ for nothin’. Don’t let no noise skeer 
you—jus’ keep right on wid de conjuration. Un- 
derstan’ all dat?’’ 

‘*Yassum.’’ 

‘¢An’ don’t you tell nobody ’bout it; you heah? 


-If you do, de charm won’t work.’’ 


*“ Course I ain’t gwine tell nobody.’’ 

‘«Dat cat comin’ in front 0’ you is gwine bring 
you bad luck for a spell; but bein’ as you headed 
de cat off an’ passed around him, de charm is 
gwine bring you de good luck, jus’ like you want 
it. . . . Now, listen heah: If dat chicken 
turns out to be a tough ole hen, you won’t have 
nothin’ but bad luck till you fetches me another 
chicken.’’ 

Disconcerting Factors 


Zeke concealed the left hind foot of the rabbit 
in his huge fist and set his face homeward. But 
he had not gone far when he received two abrupt 
shocks, one after the other. While he stood on 
the inside of the yard, opening the gate, he hap- 
pened to look down and saw plainly the clear im- 
print of a man’s shoe. He knew from its size and 
shape that it had been made by the shoe of a 
white man. If a man had passed by Granny’s 
place, how did the print of his shoe get on the in- 
side of the yard? It worried him. 

The other shock made him stiffen from toes to 
neck, mumble prayers and rub both hands several 
times over the dried up rabbit’s foot. Granny’s 
evil-eyed cat got up from beside the little path, 
stretched, and deliberately, sedately, walked 
across the foot log in front of him, then trotted 
into the woods. 

Genuinely sick with discouragement and fear, 
Zeke crossed over the creek, turned into the pines 
and walked stealthily back to camp. It was hard 
for him to believe that Granny’s charm and the 
conjuration ceremony could overcome the ma- 
licious actions of the devilish cat. Dusk was 
gathering when he came to the clearing around the 
logging camp. He bent almost double and limped 
painfully from between the trees to his shack. 

The following days were restless, uneasy ones 
for him, but he kept to his bed and told all in- 
quirers that he was ‘‘mighty pohly.’’ The owl- 
faced doctor visited him twice and seemed to find 
Zeke growing worse instead of better. He always 
felt like a man with one foot in the grave after 
each visit of that doctor. 


Malignant Influences 

Thursday was fair and cloudless; he was mortal- 
ly afraid he might oversleep that night. Several 
times he struck a match to look at the open face 
of his nickel-plated watch, which he had placed 
beside the bed. Once he got out of bed and went 
to take a look at the sky. Seeing the moon and 
myriads of stars, he knew the morning would be 
clear and fair. 

He was careful to see that he had with him the 
magic rabbit’s foot when he started out before 
daybreak Friday. The tall pines looked so black 
and forbidding that he shivered as he passed into 
their deep, dark shadows. The forest was alive 
with strange whisperings of the night; he was per- 
fectly familiar with the woods noises by day, but 
as he slipped thru them alone before dawn he 
found them mysterious and terrifying. He shud- 
dered from head to foot when a screech owl set 
the darkness a tremble with its eerie, shivery 
quaver. He turned one of his pockets wrong side 
out to silence the owl. and made all haste possi- 
ble to get thru the woods. He was mortally 


afraid of meeting up with a ghost. The tufted 
branches of half-grown pines, touching his face 
now and then, felt to him like ghostly fingers of 
departed spirits. 

The shadows were slipping away before the 
morning’s misty grayness as he emerged into the 
clearing near the dwelling of Granny Cowles. 
There were faint signs of the sun in the East. He 
went toward the foot log swiftly, passed across it; 
then sat down beside the path to wait for sunrise. 
So far, he thought, luck was with him. 

A thumping noise, as of a padded body strik- 
ing the ground, made him turn quickly and look 
toward the cabin. His eyes bulged. 

“Dat gawdam cat!’’ he sputtered—then hissed: 
‘‘$-s-s-s-scat! S-s-scat!’’ It had leaped over the 
yard gate and was sitting in the middle of the 
path. He looked about for something to throw at 
it; the cat stood up, bristled its tail and back, 
spat fiercely and made a noise that sounded to 
Zeke like profanity. Zeke suddenly lost interest 
in the sun and jumped hastily to the end of the 
log, so the angry cat would have no possible 
chance of coming between him and the spot where 
the rabbit’s left hind foot was to be burled. 

‘*Aw, shucks!’’ he apologized, feeling uneasy. 
‘*Ain’t nobody gwine hurt you, ole cat. I was 
jus’ playin’.’’ 

A Solemn Rite 

It seemed to Zeke that the sun was a laggard; 
he looked beyond the cabin into the reddening East 
until his eyes smarted. The instant the first 
spreading rays yellowed the green tree tops he 
stood up, bent over and grasped the log, waiting 
tensely for the sunlight to strike it. 

Just as his ears were trained to detect false 
notes in the logging and skidding machinery, they 
could instantly sense any unusual sound in the 
forest. The swishing of pine boughs in the breeze 
and the chattering of birds were unnoticed be- 
cause they were familiar; he paid no attention to 
the crowing of Granny’s big rooster. But his 
ears were disturbed by a peculiar noise he could 
not classify. At first he likened it to bees swarm- 
ing, but it seemed to be made up of a myriad of 
tiny clicks; if it had come from the ground he 
would have feared a rattlesnake, but it seemed 
coming from some point higher up, tho it was im- 
possible for him to determine its precise direc- 
tion. 

The sunlight crawled swiftly toward the log, 
struck it, bathed him in clear light, then flashed 
rapidly behind him to westward. He strained to 
move the log. It was heavy—it had lain there 
perhaps for years. No ordinary man could have 
moved it. Putting forth his enormous strength, 
he succeeded in prying it up; then, after getting 
his breath, shoved it aside. With feverish haste 
he cut a hole in the ground in the depression 
where the log had lain, carefully pushed the rab- 
bit foot into the hole and stood up. 

Not a human being was visible. Even the old 
witch’s cat had disappeared. Vainly he tried to 
locate that peculiar sound, which continued stead- 
ily. No matter which way he turned he could 
hear it distinctly, tho it was very faint and low. 

‘She tole me not to pay no ’tention to no 
noises. If dat debbil-eyed cat would jus’ 
quit prowlin’ roun’—’’ As if hearing the remark 
and resenting it, the cat trotted out of the woods, 
lifted a nervous forepaw and spat at him spite- 
fully. ‘‘Good Lawd!’’ he gasped out, his eyes 
popping. ‘‘T never said nothin’ ’bout you. Can’t 
you take a little joke, Mistah Cat?’’ 

He stooped down and with a mighty heave put 
the log back in place; straightened up, faced the 
now glowing East and crossed each middle finger 
over a forefinger. He knew there were seven tens 
and seven ones in seventy-seven and that he had 
ten fingers. Improving upon the ‘‘dis one, dat 
one, t’ other one’’ method, he counted his fingers 
over ten times and then counted seven of them. 


Spirits of Evil 

The mystic conjuration over, he felt relieved, 
even exultant, and grinned down at the solemn- 
faced cat. He reached down and picked up a 
heavy stick, then brandished it for a throw. 

‘‘Daw-gone youh measly hide, now I’m gwine 
ease my feelin’s to’ds you, you ugly spawn of de 
debbil! ’’ 

When the cat reared up on its hind legs and 
emitted a succession of blasphemous spits and 
meows, a thrill of superstitious fear made his 
heart sink—he dropped the bludgeon as if it had 
burnt his fingers. He stared at it, pop-eyed, and 
stuttered out as he backed upon the log: 

‘‘Aw, g-g-g-go on ’b-b-bout your b-business, 
Frien’ Cat. If I wasn’t sich a kind hearted gen- 
tleman, an’ wasn’t a friend o’ youhs, I’d bu’st 
youh brains out, r-right now! ’’ 

After turning and trotting across the log, Zeke 
stopped to listen for that strange noise; it had 
ceased entirely. Mopping his low forehead and 
heaving a great sigh, he started back homeward 
along the path, watching out warily for signs of 
anyone who might know and recognize him. 

Glaneing down for-signs of tracks, he found 
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something which puzzled him. Pierced in the 
ground were three little holes equally distant from 
each other; lines drawn from each to the other 
would have made an equal-sided triangle. The 
only possible thing he knew of that could have 
made those holes was a surveyor’s tripod—but 
no surveyors were interested in that portion of 
the woods; at least, he knew of none. 

No prints of human feet were near the little 
holes, but he knew men could walk upon the 
pine straw at each side of the path without leav- 
ing marks of shoes. Hurrying back to camp by 
the shortest possible route thru the trees, he suc- 
ceeded in getting back into bed before anyone 
noticed or missed him. When Skanning’s physi- 
cian called upon him that morning he was a very 
sick man. 

After a week had passed Zeke learned that he 
had been dropped from the company pay-roll; 
Simon Beeman, the lucky, had been appointed 
skidder foreman in his stead. Simon was a bright 
negro in both mind and complexion, and of a 
kind that Zeke called ‘‘uppity.’’ | 


Consulting the Law 

One day the fireman of ‘the logging-train en- 
gine came to Zeke with a message from Lawyer 
Skanning. He was told to come to town the next 
day, late in the afternoon, and be prepared to 
stay all night. 

After an ostensibly painful journey Zeke finally 
found the office of Mr. Skanning. The little law- 
yer whirled around from his big desk, rubbed his 
hands together, then fingered the wart on the tip 
of his nose as he dubiously stared at his client. 

‘¢Still suffering, eh? Been sick in bed all this 
time?’ 

‘“Yes, sah. De misery on my insides is gittin’ 
worse instid 0’ bettah.’’ 

‘<This case would be an easy win, Buckran, if 
young Bob Norman hadn’t been looking when 
you got hurt. He is going to testify that you 
were only shaken up a little and bruised under- 
neath your pants. He claims there wasn’t enough 
force in the loose cable to hurt anyone seriously, 
much less a big husky like you.’’ 

‘“‘How long foh we gwine know ’bout dat fi’ 
hundred dollahs?’’ 

‘‘Buckram, I’m getting dubious. Of course 
there’s no doubt about your being seriously hurt 
and deserving of the damages claimed, but I—ah 
—would suggest a compromise for just what we 
can get out of it. I have an invitation from the 
company, thru their lawyer, to bring you to the 
office of the manager, Mr. Blake, at 8 0’clock to- 
night. It’s my opinion they will offer a com- 
promise, and I expect we’d better meet them 
half way. If Norman has his way, they will 
offer us about two bits apiece to withdraw our 
suit.’ 

‘“‘Two bits apiece!’’ Zeke repeated, woefully 
shocked. ‘‘If it just hadn’t a-been for dat dam’ 
ole witch-cat. But Granny said bad luck 
fu’st, den good luck sho’.’’ 

‘What???’ 

‘‘Nothin’, sah! ’Scuse me. I’ll be at Mr. 
Blake’s office tonight, at ’zactly 8 o’clock, sah.’’ 


In an Unfriendly Camp 


That night Skanning and his friend, the doctor, 
assisted Zeke up the stairs and into Blake’s office. 
Tt was almost necessary for them to carry Zeke, 
who complained a good deal. Norman opened the 
door at their knock and the usual quiet smile was 
showing about his lips. 

‘Good evening, gentlemen! Zeke, how are your 
cerebral convolutions by this time? Still crooked, 
eh?’’ 

‘‘Mighty pohly, cap’n,’’ answered Zeke, who 
was assisted to a chair. 

A tall, languid gentleman who wore tortoise- 
shell glasses looked up from his conference with 
the snappily energetic manager. The tall man was 
Mr. Walton Beaumont, the company lawyer. Be- 
side him, smoking a cigar, was Doctor Moore. The 
three men, who were seated at Manager Blake’s 
desk, seemed to be in a very good humor. Greet- 
ings all around were prompt and cordial. Skan- 
ning seemed to feel better after entering the 
room; he began rubbing his hands and sticking 
out his chest. Zeke’s spirits rose. 

The ex-skidder foreman had been in this office 
only once before and did not remember much 
about it. He wondered a little why that big white 
cloth—it looked to him like a bed-sheet—was 
tacked up on the wall just opposite where he sat. 
Beside his chair was a door, which was closed 
when they entered the office. 

‘‘That cable didn’t seem to injure your gall, 
Buckram,’’ dryly observed Blake. 

‘‘T speck it bu’sted my gall, sah. An’ it hurt 
my heart an’ liver an’ lights mighty bad.’’ 

‘*You must be somewhat a freak, aren’t you?’’ 
Norman asked, grinning. 

‘*Do you wear all those organs in the seat of 
your pants?’’ 

‘*Gentlemen, gentlemen,’’ Skanning interposed, 
drawing up his five feet nothing in an attitude 
of solemn pompousness—Zeke would have called it 


‘‘jus’ plain biggity!’’ ‘‘I am here to speak for 
my client, if you please. I feel that I am repre- 
senting the just cause of a plain working man, 
and—’’ 

‘‘Here!’’ Manager Blake snapped. ‘‘Get this 
thing over with,.Norman. I’ve got something else 
to: do.?? 

Photography’s Testimony 

The young inspector opened the door beside 
Zeke and called out ‘‘ All right, Marks!’’ to some- 
one in the next room. Then he put his finger on a 
little white spot on the wall and all the lights 
went out. This startled Zeke so that he almost 
jumped out of his chair. Darkness was some- 
thing he had never been very friendly with, and 
he decided to anchor himself to the chair. He 
forced his big feet thru the chair rounds and 
crossed them under the seat. No two white men 
could have separated him from that chair by 
force. 

Then a strange sound struck his uneasy ears; 
it was the same kind of sound, almost, that he had 
heard when he was burying the rabbit-foot in 
front of Granny’s cabin, and it came from within 
that other room. In a few minutes, as only that 
peculiar buzzing noise cut thru the thick silence, 
he was perspiring freely and feeling sick. A 
stream of light, funnel-shaped, came thru the 
opened doorway beside him and formed a trembly 
sort of square on the screen. He gasped, in a 
whisper: 

‘*Jus’ like Granny Cowles’s shanty—an’ de 
foot log in front—’’ 

The picture vanished and another was quickly 
flashed upon the white screen. This time the view 
was from the cabin itself. Zeke seemed to be 
looking over the yard fence from the inside, out 
across the foot log and up along the little ribbon 
of pathway between the pines. 

Only his knowledge of the protecting presence 
of white men and a certain paralyzed feeling that 
had suddenly come over him kept him from yell- 
ing with fear. Granny was a great witch, and 
powerful, but he knew this picture business in the 
dark was a kind of magic wholly beyond her 
powers. He caught. his breath when he saw the 
pine trees move in the picture—and his fear in- 
creased as he saw a big black cat leap over the 
slab fence and walk toward the creek. 

‘*Lawd help me,’’ he silently prayed, ‘‘an’ git 
me out ’n dis heah fix. You know I is always 
been a good niggah, an’ never stole nothin’ what 
I didn’t intend to pay back—’’ 

The blurred figure of a man appeared in the 
picture, entering the clearing from the forest. 
There was a dimness—a dusky grayness about the 
picture that kept it from being clear as yet. He 
could not tell whether the man was white or black, 
but he kept approaching; when he reached the 
little creek, he crossed the big oak log and sat 
down. The black cat was still in the picture. 
Gradually the light increased; the picture grew 
clearer. The man was stooped over, tugging at 
the end of the log, and his face could not be seen. 
Moving the big log aside, he put something under 
it, then heaved the log back into place. Then the 
man stood up and faced straight out of the picture, 
clear light playing upon his black face. 

Zeke split the darkness with a mighty yell and 
pitched forward wildly, his one idea being to get 
away from that picture as quickly as his legs 
would let him. He tumbled headlong against the 
floor, legs tangled in the chair-rounds, and his 
whole weight was driven against his tensed, bent 
left arm. 

The office was suddenly flooded with light and 
Zeke could see nothing but a plain white sheet 
on the wall—the pictures had vanished. A lan- 
guid, drawling voice—Beaumont ’s—inquired: 

‘*Well, Skanning, how seriously do you now 
think your husky client was injured?’’ 

Red-faced, mortified, Skanning sank back in his 
chair. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘it is very clear to me 
you have sufficient evidence to show that the man 
who was my client had suffered practically no in- 
jury from that accident. You are no doubt pre- 
pared to prove that this moving-picture of his 
moving that big log was taken after the accident 
occurred??? 

‘‘Certainly. Norman arranged everything 80 
the picture could be taken the l"riday following 
the accident.’’ 

‘‘You understand, of course,’’ Skanning said, 
‘‘that I myself was perfectly conscientious in my 
belief that Buckram had been seriously injured, 
and—’’ 

**Oh, certainly!’’ Beaumont answered, but he 
winked slyly at Norman. 

‘Well, Zeke,’’ Norman said, going to the groan- 
ing, prostrate negro, ‘‘the show is over. You’re 
a dandy good actor, but the scenery fell down on 
you, didn’t it?’’ 

A New Cause 

Actual tears were crawling down Zeke’s face 
when he looked up at Norman. His face was dis- 
torted and his mouth was twitching with pain. 
His left arm was all out of shape. Norman bent 


down, touched the twisted arm, and gave a startled 
exclamation. 

‘*Great guns! Come here, you doctors.’’ 

The surprised white men crowded around him 
and both doctors briefly inspected the twisted 
place that was giving Zeke such agony. There 
was no doubt about it, they said: his arm was 
broken. Skanning rubbed his hands together and 
inflated his chest again. 

‘*Mr, Beaumont,’’ he said, smoothly, ‘‘I shall 
serve due notice upon the Pine Tree Lumber Co., 
in behalf of my client, Ezekiel Buckram, that a 
suit will promptly be filed praying for actual and 
punitive damages, with court costs and attorney’s 
fees, in reparation for mental and physieal anguish 
resulting from a broken left arm, caused solely 
and only by said company—’’ 

‘*Hell!’’ exploded Mr. Blake. 

The drift of what Skanning meant got thru 
Zeke’s head. He realized that it was a brand- 
new accident and everything could be started all 
over again. He forgot the mental and physical 
anguish long enough to grin ‘broadly. 

‘*Bless Gawd!’’ he said. ‘‘Now I’ll git de fi’ 
hundred dollahs!’’ 


A NEW IDEA IN UNIT HOUSE BUILDING 
(Concluded from Page 31.) 


and not to material specially cut for a single house. 
From a stock of such standard material dwellings, 
garages, chicken houses etc. may be built in endless 
varieties of design. The main details are all as 
standardized as is a Ford automobile and the num- 
ber of accessories that may be applied are in as 
infinite variety as the number of things that may 
be purchased separately and added to a Ford ear. 
Such things as dormers in the roof, bay-windows, 
porches etc. come within the accessory list. 

In the work that already has been done Laughlin 
material has been provided on 12-inch centers, 
16-inch centers and 24-inch centers. The outside 
finish may be siding or stucco, or brick veneer, or 
any other usual material. Much of the lighter work 


has been worked out with 2x3 studding ‘nstead 
of 2x4, 





Practical Application of Idea 


So much for the physical features of the idea. 
The practical result is that a building can be 
erected out of this material at a much lower cost 
than out of ordinary lumber and still pay very 
handsome profit on the special manufacture in- 
volved in this system. When it is remembered that 
ordinary. estimating books figure a carpenter cost 
of about $10 a thousand in putting material into 
a building there is one factor of economy, Another 
is that lumber purchased as No. 2 common for 
cutting into this standard unit material becomes 
B and better in the process because there are many 
short pieces in the standard units that give oppor 
tunity for cutting out defects. This defect would 
give a splendid opportunity for using the side stock 
that is just now troubling the West coast people. 

A little study will show that making a building 
larger merely affects the length of the longitudinal 
sill plates, ridge pole ete. Making it wider affects 
the length of end sills, end plates and rafters, 
Changing the height of ceiling merely affects the 
length of studding. Providing this material in 
standard variations of length takes care of these 
variables, With such material as flooring, sheath- 
ing, weather boarding etc. it is necessary only to 
provide a standard assortment of length multiples 
to cover a surface of any size or to fit exactly around 
openings anywhere between studding centers. 

The retail lumberman has been casting about for 
some effective means of competition with the mail- 
order, ready-cut houses. Sawmill men have mani- 
fested some curiosity as to whether there was any- 
thing in that idea which could be applied commer- 
cially in merchandising lumber. The Laughlin 
plan appears to be an effective answer. 

The manufacture of such material, of course, 
requires absolute precision in size in all the dimen- 
sions. In getting out the large quantity of mate- 
rial which is required at this time Mr. Laughlin 
puts in his own remilling equipment at the sawmill 
under a contract with the owner, takes the lumber 
and reworks it. The mechanical equipment can 
not be described at this time, but a single machine 
has a daily capacity of about 10,000 feet of the 
finished product, as against 650 or 700 feet which 
a carpenter will shape and place in an average 
day ’s work with ordinary lumber. 

The plan has been worked out in detail and prac- 
tically demonstrated. With the cessation of 
war needs it is ready for application to ordinary 
building construction and will be essentially a 
retail yard proposition—both because that is the 
only practical way of handling it and because Mr. 
Laughlin, himself a retailer, is thoroly committed 
to that method of merchandising. The retailer will 
be able to order the building material for a single 
structure and have it shipped from the mill in a 
mixed car with standard yard stock, or he may 
carry a complete assortment of Laughlin materials 
from which a house bill for any desired plan may 
be quickly made up. 
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LUMBERMAN CROSSES CONTINENT BY AUTO 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—A pleasant and profit- 
able way to make a trip across the continent and 
back has been adopted by E. J. Bordeaux, presi- 
dent of the Panama Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Olympia, Wash., who recently stopped in St. Louis 
on his way home from a trip to the East. Accom 
panied by his wife and three sons, Mr. Bordeaux 
is making the journey by automobile, and when he 
returns to Olympia he will have been gone three 
and a half months and traveled between 11,000 
and 12,000 miles. 

Leaving Olympia Aug. 1, the party went thru 
the Yellowstone National Park, and proceeded to 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, arriving at Montreal, 4,500 miles by the 
speedometer, on Sept. 15. Leaving Montreal after 
a stay of two weeks, Mr. Bordeaux and his family 
returned by way of New York, Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Springfield and St. Louis. 
From St. Louis they will travel to Kansas City, 
and thence by way of the Santa Fe trail to Los 
Angeles, Cal. They expect to return to Olympia 
about Nov. 15. 

West of Chicago the little party camped out at 
nights. They carried a tent attachment on their 
machine. They took time to fish and did all their 
own cooking. They expect to continue their sleep- 
ing and eating by the roadside after they leave 
Kansas City. 

The trip has been made in fairly easy stages. 
The greatest mileage in one day was 300 miles and 
the fastest stage was across Minnesota, 265 miles 
in seven hours. Mr. Bordeaux said the roads were 
good except thru Illinois. 

This was a trip for business as well as for pleas- 
ure. Mr. Bordeaux called on the trade wherever 
there was any trade to call on and visited his rep- 
resentatives in the larger cities. While in St. Louis 
he was the guest of A. E. Smart, representative of 
west Coast products. 

Mr. Bordeaux said that in country districts he 
saw a great deal of repair work going on, in which 
large quantities of shingles were being used. He 
and Mrs. Bordeaux took many photographs during 
their trip. 


WILL HOUSE NIAGARA FALLS WORKERS 


Nort ToNAwanpa, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The George 
W. Spiles Construction Co., of Chicago, has been 
awarded the contract for the construction of 350 
houses in three different sections of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. The contract was awarded by the United 
States Housing Bureau and ealls for dwellings of 
various kinds and costs. The buildings are to be 
used by the large number of families that are being 
brought to Niagara Falls to engage in work on 
war facilities. Under the contract the dwellings 
will be erected at a cost to the Government of 
$1,650,000. 

Fenton M. Parke, who is looking after the proj- 
ect for the Government, says that the houses will 
be sold and rented to war workers. The Govern 
ment has acquired 450 building lots at Niagara 
Falls. As soon as the structures to be erected have 
been completed contracts will be awarded for the 
erection of buildings on the remaining 100 lots. 








CAMPAIGN FOR SIDE LINES ENDORSED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—The campaign of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to interest the retail lum- 
ber dealers in a more extensive carrying of side 
lines is commended as a move in the right direction 
by T. C. Mann, vice president of the Antrim Lum 
ber Co., who has general supervision of the thirty- 
five line yards operated by that company. Mr. 
Mann has given considerable attention to the sub- 
ject, which he considers of increasing importance 
because of the building restrictions growing out 
of the war. The Antrim yards have always gone in 
for side lines. Said Mr. Mann: 


We have found the handling of builders’ hardware a 
very satisfactory arrangement. It is expected of us 
as a part of the service. Even if there is a hardware 
merchant in the town, he does not object to our carry- 
ing this class of merchandise because it is regarded as 
directly in line with building material. Our customers 
look to us for nails, hinges etc. If we should tell them 
to go to a hardware store to get them, they would not 
think very much of us. Paints, varnishes, brushes, 
are even bought from the lumberman. 

We try to work with the hardware dealer, if there is 
one in town. If there is not, we carry a general line 
of hardware. We have reached the point at which the 
hardware business works hand in hand with the lumber 
business. We do not carry farm implements, as that 
is a business in itself. 

Except in the gas and oil fields of Oklahoma, we 
carry coal in most of our yards. This helps to make 
our business more an all-year-round proposition than 
ever, and tends to keep our name constantly before the 
public. Of course, the coal business has its limitations 
in being linked with lumber, because the coal has to be 
hauled from the tracks to the lumber yard, usually 
away from the railroad tracks. 

The carrying of side lines helps the lumber business. 
It gets the public in the habit of relying on the dealer 
for everything he wants in the building line. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is on the right track, 


The only thing to guard against is the temptation to go 
in for too many lines. The danger is that some of the 
things may not appeal to the manager of the yard, 
and he must be interested in every feature of the lines. 
Once get the manager interested, there is no difficulty 
in selling these wares to the public. 

Some lumber yards go in for feeds. This feature 
may be all right, but we feel that it is too far removed 
from the lumber business, and have not taken it up. 


Thirty of the Antrim yards are in Oklahoma, 
three in Missouri and two in Texas. 





CRUSADE AGAINST DILAPIDATED BUILDINGS 


Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—The housing commit- 
tee of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce is be- 
ginning to get action in its campaign to rid the 
city of unsightly, dilapidated buildings. The first 
definite result of its crusade is a contract for the 
razing of the old Ames building at 1615 Locust 
Street, once the residential section but now a busy 
thorofare of automobile and other mercantile con 
cerns. 

The housing committee, of which John H. Bogué 
is chairman, has erected numerous billboards (simi- 
lar to that shown here beside the old Ames place) 
in various sections of the city where useless and 
dilipidated buildings are located. This is done to 
bring the campaign before the public and create a 
sentiment against the retaining of such buildings, 
which serve only as ‘‘eyesores.’’ 

The committee’s investigation developed that 
there is much vacant property that may be restored, 
altho many houses in the older sections of the 
city are beyond repair and should be torn down. 
Several of the large property holders in the more 
central sections of the city have appropriated large 
sums toward the removal of old buildings or im 
provement of their holdings. The Washington Uni 
versity Corporation, which has extensive properties, 
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HOW ST. LOUIS WAGES CAMPAIGN TO RID CITY 
OF USELESS BUILDINGS 


has appropriated $25,000 to restore tenements and 
flats, and the Mullanphy Board also has voted large 
sums for the reconstruction of its properties. 

The crusade of the chamber’s committee is com 
mended by real estate men, who believe the reclama 
tion of these buildings will assist in the solution of 
the housing problem in St. Louis. The campaign is 
supported by many civie organizations and is bound 
to bring results. 


ARRANGING THE HARDWOOD MERGER 


CINCINNATI, On10, Oct. 28.—A meeting of the 
board of governors of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States will be held 
in this city Nov. 12 to consider the proposed mer- 
ger with the American Hardwood association and 
if possible to formulate plans for the furtherance 
of the purpose of the merger. It will be the aim 
to reconcile all conflicting rules or regulations in 
regard to inspection reports and other work of the 
associations and if necessary to have a joint meet- 
ing later with the executive committee of the 
American association. 

Assistant Secretaries Gohn and Stanford, of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, are now in 
the field visiting the members, explaining the plan 
of merger, the reasons for it and its advantages, 
as they appear to the officers of the association, 
and urging them to participate and join the Amer 
ican association. 

F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president, E. O. 
Robinson, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, who is back from a two weeks’ sojourn at 
French Lick, says in his opinion the move is a 
good one for the hardwood industry. He says 
that while headquarters will be in Memphis, Cin- 
cinnati will be maintained as a branch office for 
eastern territory, and that branch offices may be 
established at other points where it may be found 
they could be made valuable to members. 





_men and affairs. 


SEEK OFFICERS FOR FORESTRY REGIMENT 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 28.—New York State is 
expected to furnish five captains, ten first lieuten- 
ants and ten second lieutenants for the new units 
of the 20th Engineers (Forest) now being organ- 
ized, and Secretary E. F. Perry, of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, by request 
of Ferris J. Meigs, of the lumber recruiting com- 
mittee, is sending out to its members the following 
statement authorized by the War Department: 


1. An immediate need exists for a certain number of 
men qualified for officers in new units of the 20th 
Iengineers (Forest), now in process of organization at 
Camp Forrest, Ga., for overseas service. 

2. Captains must be men of practical logging and 
milling experience, matured men who have handled 
In France they will be in direct 
charge of a logging and milling operation involving 
150 to 300 men, 50 to 100 horses, or a motor transport 
train, and a sawmill of from 15 M to 60 or 70 M feet 
capacity per 20-hour day. They will be held responsi- 
ble for the maximum possible production of lumber and 
other forest products from the stump to the cars. 
They must maintain production under abnormal con- 
ditions—-where time is more valuable than money, 
labor easier to get than machinery, far from bases 
of supplies, with difficult transportation and where 
emergency repairs and makeshift materials are the 
rule rather than the exception. Live, quick-witted, 
resourceful men are wanted who know the logging and 
milling game and who can lead and enthuse men, The 
few majors needed will be promoted from the best 
qualified captains after a tryout. 

A first lieutenant must be nearly as good a man 
as a captain. He will either be the captain’s right- 
hand man or in charge of, a separate operation with a 
detachment from his company. 

The second lieutenant must know logging or milling, 
but not necessarily both. He will be in charge of the 
mill or woods, or may be put on special work by the 
commanding officer, 

3. No strict age limits are placed on each grade. 
Captains must be matured men, generally speaking, 
from 35 to 45 years old. Lieutenants must be old 
enough to have had suflicient industrial and busi- 
hess experience to qualify them for the work; gener- 
ally speaking, from 25 to 35 years old. Remember the 
work is insistent and strenuous; no weaklings or lazy 
men need apply. 

4. These men are wanted now, at once. Your help is 
needed to get them. It is requested that you act as an 
agent to see that men of the right type and experience 
report in person or by letter or telegraph to Ferris 
J. Meigs, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. The 
complete quota for New York State will be five cap- 
tains, ten first lieutenants, ten second lieutenants— 
men personally known to you or to some local lumber- 
man on whose judgment you can rely. Will you assist ? 

5. If so, get in touch with men whom you know to 
be qualified and ascertain if they will accept commis- 
sion in the appropriate grade. Then send to Ferris J. 
Meigs the names and addresses of such men. 

To these men (if over 31 years old and under 46 
years old) will be sent an order authorizing their ad- 
vance Classification under the last selective service 
law. This they will present to the chairman of their 
local draft board and get from him a statement of 
their draft status. Those under 381 years old or 
already classified will have their classification cards, 





WEST COAST SHIP YARDS ON SCHEDULE 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 26.—Wooden ship yards 
in the Pacific Northwest are not agitated on ac- 
count of Chairman Hurley’s announcement that 
fifteen to twenty plants, which are inefficient, will 
not receive any more contracts from the United 
States Shipping Board. In view of developments, 
the recent speech of Capt. John F. Blain, district 
manager, takes on new significance. He said then 
that he believed the Coast yards would be the last 
to close. At the local headquarters of the shipping 
board neither Capt. Blain nor Capt. W. A. Magee, 
in charge of wood ships, will talk. A number of 
wood ship builders in this district believe Chairman 
Hurley’s order wiil have no effect here, because all 
the yards are either on schedule or far ahead with 
their deitveries. 

The National Shipbuilding Co. last week launched 
the schooner Bright, 3,500 tons, the largest sailing 
craft ever built on Puget Sound. It is a wood ves- 
sel thruout, measuring 280 feet over all, with ton- 
nage length 259.9 feet, registered breadth 48.7 feet 
and registered depth 24.4 feet. Owing to the diffi- 
culty of securing auxiliary engines, it will be 
equipped as a sailing craft, with topsails, instead 
of the bald-headed type. Engines may be installed 
later. 

The Warren safety system is being extended to 
the wood ship building plants, the first work in that 
line having been begun at the Meacham & Babcock 
yard. R. E. Warren, whose ideas have been ap- 
proved by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is in 
charge. The system makes it the duty of safety 
guards to call attention of workmen to negligence 
and carelessness, especially in depositing tools or 
loose material on stagings. According to check dur- 
ing the last month not one major accident has oc- 
curred at the Skinner & Eddy ship yard, where the 
system has been tested out. An official of a eas- 
ualty company carrying ship yard risks has noti- 
fied Mr. Warren that the premiums on this kind of 
insurance had been reduced 40 percent at plants 
using the system. 


BBB IO 


A VAST amount of wharf and dock construction 
may be expected in Japan in the near future, the 
present harbor facilities at several ports having 
been found entirely inadequate to handle the coun- 
try’s steadily growing volume of shipping. 
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LOAN WINDUP SHOWS LUMBER’S LOYALTY 


SOLDIERS SUBSCRIBE GENEROUSLY 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 26.—When soldiers on 
Grays Harbor received the speedup telegram ad- 
dressed to the spruce production division by Brig.- 
Gen. Disque they added $147,350 to their original 
purchases of fourth Liberty bonds. Even this large 
contribution does not represent the full amount of 
purchases in response to Gen. Disque’s appeal, as 
four squadrons of the Grays Harbor district were 
not included. Returns from these four will make 
the total about $150,000. The Willapa harbor dis- 
trict added $70,350 to the loan holdings. The 
Willapa Harbor and Grays Harbor sub-districts, 
constituting a single military district, with head- 
quarters here, answered their chief’s request for 
more bonds with a pledge of $217,700. The sub- 
scriptions of the entire district for the fourth loan 
will total nearly $700,000. 

The Blagen Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, subscribed 
for Liberty bonds to the amount of $100,000. This 
helped materially to put Hoquiam over the top. 

LOYALTY PROVED SUBSTANTIALLY 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 26.—A heavy over- 
subscription of Bellingham’s Liberty bond quota 
is shown by final figures. This city’s quota was 
$1,270,000 and its total subscription was $1,422,- 
350. The total number of subscribers was 8,732, 
which is far larger than that of any previous 
Liberty bond issue. A very large proportion of 
this represents the investments of mill and ship 
yard workers. At the Pacific American Fisheries’ 
yards, for example, the average subscription was 
$200 or better. 

In Whatcom County, of which Bellingham is the 
county seat, the total subscription was $1,769,100, 
representing 11,316 subscribers. This is 4,315 more 
subscribers than in the third Liberty loan drive. 
Nearly all the towns exceeded their quotas. Dem- 
ing, an old mill town, was asked for $8,000 and 
subseribed $16,000. Maple Falls also did well 
and in some cases logging camps and mills doubled 
their subscriptions. The total number of sub- 
seribers and the amounts of their investments in 
the following sawmill and shingle mill towns w re: 
Blaine, 467, $92,500; Lynden, 661, $90,450; Fern- 
dale, 607, $63,950; Everson and Nooksack, $44,- 

~ 700; Sumas, 251, $35,150. 

With the Liberty bond campaign concluded Bel- 
lingham is preparing to raise $40,000 for the 
United War Work drive in November. There is 
not the slightest doubt that this sum and prob 
ably more will be raised, for Bellingham has never 
yet failed to exceed its quotas for war and war 





work purposes. This drive will be conducted by 
Dr. G. W. Nash, president of the Bellingham State 
Normal School. It will be followed by an intensive 
drive to raise Whatcom County’s remaining war 
savings stamps quota for 1918, which was $1,360,- 
000. Charles F. Nolte, president of the Mogul Log- 
ging Co., the director, is marshaling his forces now 
to complete the task. 





LOYAL LEGION EMPHASIZES ITS TITLE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 26.—When some apprehen- 
sion was felt in Washington that the fourth Liberty 
loan was not going to go over the top Brig. Gen. 
Disque received a special appeal from Secretary 
McAdoo to see what he could do among the mem- 
bers of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men. At once Gen. Disque forwarded the appeal 
to the various districts, with the result that be- 
tween $8,000,000 and $9,000,000 flowed into the 
coffers of the treasury within a few days. This 
was in spite of the fact that the hewers of logs 
had already more than subseribed their quota in 
the loan. 





LUMBERMAN’S LOAN WORK WINS PRAISE 


DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 28.—Lumbermen all over the 
country are heartily codperating with every organ- 
ization that has for its object the winning of the 
war. The fact that their efforts are being recog- 
nized and appreciated is illustrated by a resolution 
recently adopted by the Denver Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee commending W. P. McPhee, of the lumber 
firm McPhee & McGinnity, for his services, rendered 
as field marshal of the campaign. The compliment- 
ary resolution was embodied in a letter addressed 
to Mr. MePhee and signed by his fellow members 
of the committee, 





SOLDIER-FORESTERS NEED IT 


I have a brother with the 20th 
Engineers (Forest) who formerly 
was in the lumber business here and 
he asks for your publication and I 
am anxious to send it to him. We 
take your magazine here at the of- 
fice but find it so valuable that we 
do not like to give it up.—Helen 
Kumpf, care of Forest Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 











PARISH MAKES PATRIOTIC HISTORY 


SHREvepPorT, La., Oct. 28.—The headquarters of 
the fourth Liberty bond loan campaign, of which 
K. A. Frost and W. A. McKennon, prominent local 
lumbermen, were general chairman and vice chair- 
man, respectively, for Caddo Parish, including the 
city of Shreveport, has been closed with more pages 
of splendid history added to the local war work 
success. The quota of nearly $4,000,000 was over- 
subscribed by approximately $600,000, as shown 
by Chairman Frost’s report, and there were in the 
neighborhood of 14,000 subscribers. The lumber- 
men were not only active workers but big sub- 
scribers, their quota of $400,000 having been over- 
subscribed. 

With W. A. Anderson, president of the Shreve- 
port Lumber Co., as chairman for Caddo Parish, 
including Shreveport, the drive for funds for the 
United war work activities has been inaugurated 
here. This is in the twelfth district, of which As- 
sessor J. W. A. Jeter is campaign manager and 
Federal Judge G. W. Jack is campaign chair- 
man, 





PHILADELPHIANS RAISE NEARLY $3,000,000 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 29.—The final figures 
of the allied lumber trades in the fourth Liberty 
loan campaign have just been compiled and show 
that this excellent committee made 218 percent of 
its original quota of a million and a quarter. 
That the members of the committee did splendid 
work and had many willing helpers is shown by 
the fact that this amount was made up of 2,693 
direct subscriptions and 1,129 indirect. In addi- 
tion to this, over one million dollars is known to 
have been subscribed by members of Philadelphia 
lumber concerns, but, being interested in other 
lines too, the lumbermen could get no eredit for 
their subscriptions. 





EARNS MANY HONOR FLAGS 

OSHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 29.—Winnebago County 
rallied loyally to the call of W. J. Wagstaff, county 
chairman in the fourth Liberty loan, reaching see- 
ond place of all counties in the State included in 
the seventh Federal reserve district. It had an 
allotment of $3,201,000 and went over the top with 
a subscription of $3,487,650, or about 109 percent. 
In the city of Oshkosh the percentage was 117, the 
allotment being $1,557,898 and the subscriptions 
$1,827,950. Every municipal unit in Winnebago 
County met its quota and twenty-two honor flags 
have been ordered. 





SOUTHERN PINE STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER 


STOCKS ON HAND SEPT. 1, 1918—SEPT. CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND SEPT. 30, 1918. 
190 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS 

















No. of On Hand September 
Mills September | Cut 

55 395,775,106 127,897,726 
34 188,562,703 58,747,080 
18 131,166,734 37,356,376 
SI 160,651,713 77,805,270 
22 68,115,165 25,490,384 
3 22,440,589 7,243,909 
6 22,153,460 10,465,531 
' 8,220,065 1,062,927 
190 997,085,535 346,069,203 





September Shipments were 
2th pat al joe gai 
Stocks on Hand Decreased. ....._..........------------ 















Production for the month of September was_____-.-- 
Orders for the month of September were._._......----.- 

Shipments for the month of September were__--...---..-- 
Stocks on Hand September 30th were________.- 














RUNNING TIME FOR SEPTEMBER, 1918 


CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1918, 1917 AND 1916, BY MONTHS. 


145 SAME MILLS 


September | Stocks on + wanseasiinie saciciieieeidimeaiad 
Shi S 0 
Shipments September 1918 1017 | 1016 
123,000,990 400,671,842 . | _ 
61,485,060 185,824,723 Months | . i | ; 
37,553,757 130,969,353 Cut Shipments Cut Shipments | Cut Shipments 
24790475 "ea'613.074 | 21,731,087 | 366,350.37) 12391732 
24,790,475 68,815,074 ; ~ 323,408,452, 335,244,309) 370,532,561) 421,751,087 5,350,376 ; 
9.113.312 20,571,186 coon 323,482,361) 321,164,517) 335,136,782) 310,739,225 | 383,542,406, 295,607,106 
10,210,584 22,408,407 347,604,366]  365.575.271|| 386,777.647| 362,334,490 | 434,492.917| 378,207,968 
1,728,824 7,554,168 344,232,377) 389,448.54 1|| 364,444,370} — 350,987,562|| 409,346,137, 376,459,541 
; : 343,854,286 398,445.462)| 411,777,046] 415,127,446|| 403,229,515] 377,739,097 
350,627,662 | 992,527,076 313,265,025]  340,162.558| 371.285,830| 404.219.239 | 374,820.407| 344,592,492 
“| 339'794.010| 377,280.954) 368,538,499| 467.938,304|| 320,591,896, 328,058,889 
ge eh Sc ne August......0- 318.172.723, 350,139,368) 398.863.725| 493.927.525,| 391.160,931| 436.793.038 
WT 7a O uction =——s“September...-- d 152.327 299.112.831|| 364.221.531| 361,884,684) 374.115.774| 351,781.26 
16%, = 4,558,459 Ft. September......----------- soiree i | 
51%, of Ne Nine Months... 2,949,165,927| 3,176,573,811|| 3,371,577,991| 3,588,909,562 | 3,454,650,359| 3,201,631,125 
ae oe easare ecmuaded | 378(064,870| 342,264,963) 390,865,828] 333,780,949 
~~ 74.48%, of Normal Newihide:<. || 362,628,429) 320,175,678 | 373,603,080, 344,978,473 
83.57%, of Normal December ......----------- {| 305,700,263) 313,639,682 | 342,282,833] 379,866,985 
| | | bah stan 
Totals.......-------- |! 4,417,971,553) 4,564,989.885 | 4,561,402,100 4,260,257,532 


121 Mills reporting on running time for the month of September, 1918, report lost time as follows: 


1297 Hours Repairs-_--...--- Representing a lost capacity of 13,568,000 Feet Nine Months 1918 Shipments were... -...-..-- 
1281 Breakdowns... ... is Ss 12,068,000 Nine Months 1917 Shipments were 
(ies. Sa * 20,057,000 s 

1588 =“ = Other Causes. - - . - ie ~ « 21,665,000 “ Nine Months 1916 Shipments were 

243 Causes not given_. ae « ” 1,961,000 * 
7201 Hours Rn ae eT eT - od - 69,319,000 Feet 


59 Mills did not report on running time. 10 Mills not operating. 


107.71% of Production 
106.45% of Production 
92.68%, of Production 








Twelve Months 1917 Shipments were... ......- 
Twelve Months 1916 Shipments were 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1918 AND 1917 











.---------103.33% of Production 
93.40% of Production 













































171, MILLS 
Speyer enna ae ere Site aS mie an EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
i‘ 1 September C: September Shipments| Stocks September 30 
aa NY | — sineanesi pment iecnte emia SEPTEMBER I. 1918. TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1918 
ina See fi a. eae ee he : ; . = 
1918 1917 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 1917 i 
! YELLOW PINE | 
ae ape ia f “Pas 6 ; 7 + ¥ _ i] 
382.974.3871 400,448,5721122.726,9471152,661 340 118,859,9001146,748,2531 386,841,434) 406,361,659 FROM - — | OTHER KINDS TOTAL 
181,800,919, 187,750,717) 57,059,872; 70,405,615. 59,173,150) 65,604,301| 179,687,641) 192,552,031 Lumber | Timber SE 
123,416,952| 145,787,020, 33,654,410] 41,251,542, 33,952,954] 40.479.340) 123,118,408, 146,559,222 | im _ 
148,397,297} 223,270,115, 70,802,982, 75,901 ,083| 74,472,633 88,424,859) 144,727,646 210,746,339 Fee i % | Fee {| % || Peete 1 % | é 
47,693,2 58.903,636| 20,236,727) 21,419,622) 18,282.641| 23,575,295)  49.647.286| 56.747.963 oe : 
22440559, 34,533,600) 2.243.909 12,344,689 9,113,312! 11,509,430! 20,571,186 35,368,859 ey, | | 25a1,919 
1,753; 28,564,859) 10,465,531] 11.383.292 10,170,584, 12.519.257| 2.048.407, 7.428.894 ee By ; | ¥005'763 
8,220,065, 8,072,655) 1,062,927) 1,797,650) 1.728.824) 1.249,413/ 7,554,168, 8.620.892 1386-666 | 100. | | 13561666 
 SAkiaie asl mad ART ADDS O84 AAT 331. | 3,331,166 
936,696,869) 1,087,331, 174|323,253,305 387, 164.833 325,753,998 ‘new 934,196,176, 1,084,385,859 a bas a ‘ 325'842 
4 | é | _ ° 7 _ | 
no report 1917, 19} 60,388,666, ce | 22,815,896. <----+-| 24,873,064)". | 58,330,900 4361356 | ton. | | 3561556 
| it i / | 
* 190 997.025.535 pes.nes.205 350,627,662, 992.527.076 siesta en ta ene rm Doe 
Se ee ————$ $$ - - - Bes e ; q i . i 
NOTE—*Agrees with totals of first Statement. to August 3Ist_.... | | 
September 1, 1918—Stocks on Hand less than same date 1917__._............----- 150,634,305 Feet, or 13.85%, Previously reported, Quarter > 801 
Sener 30, 1918—Stocks on Hand less than same date 1917.._.. ..-150,189,683 Feet, or 13.85%, from March Ist,to May 3st.) 41,709,801 100. seas |-- 41,709.80 
September, 1918—Cut less than September, 1917_.......-..----- inne 63,911,528 Feet, or 16.51% . = / a — 


September, 1918—Shipments lens t 





EE ccopnactgakenconses csepben 64,396,150 Feet, or 16.50%, 
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LATEST NEWS 


FROM THE 





NATION'S CAPITAL 


Box Makers Are Advised Regarding Priority Rating —Large Government Construction Projects Announced— 
Navy Places Contracts for Lumber—Reports Regarding Redwood Shingles Cause Inquiry 


PRIORITY RATING FOR BOX MAKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—In connection with 
the priorities preference list, J. C. Nellis, secretary- 
manager of the National Kmergency Bureau of the 
Wooden Box Industry, is sending the following 
to members: 


A month ago the emergency bureau arranged with 
the priorities division, War Industries Board, for a 
conference on the priority status of the box industry 
and arranged to compile data for this conference thru 
the several box industry associations. Such of our 
members who are members of associations therefore 
received requests for such data. ‘The priorities divi- 
sion requested at the meeting on Oct. that we com- 
plete such data as muck as possible and such of our 
members as are not members of associations will re 
ceive such a request within the near future, 

The priorities division also suggested that, since it 
appeared impracticable to rate the whole industry or 
classify different kinds of boxes, it would be best for 
box manufacturers needing priority assistance on fuel, 
transportation or labor to file individual applications 
for a place on the preference list. After some discus- 
sion with the priorities division they have allowed me 
to send the proper blanks to box manufacturers rather 
than advise them to write to the priorities division. 
In accordance with my understanding with the priori- 
ties division I am transmitting these blanks thru the 
associations. Altho you may have previously sub- 
mitted data to an association for tabulation and trans- 
mission to the priorities division, if you need priority 
assistance as indicated above you should fill out the 
blank completely, repeating any information required, 
and send it to the priorities division. Members of the 
emergency bureau bot members of any association are 
being supplied directly from this office. 

Members are urged to make application for a place 
on the preference list, since a rating will indicate a 
degree of essentiality that will be useful in pressing 
the exemption of necessary employees with draft 
boards and in securing and holding labor in connection 
with the U. 8S. Employment Service and in competition 
with other war industries, I believe a rating will help 
also in securing priority certificates on materials, altho 
the preference list does not govern materials. ‘“Priori- 
ties in the supply and distribution of raw materials, 
semifinished products, and finished products shall be 
governed by Circular No. 4 issued by the priorities 
division of the War Industries Board under date of 
July 1, 1918, and all amendments and supplements 
thereto or substitutes therefor.” 

Members applying for a place on the preference list 
should note the following requirement: ‘“Kach plant 
listed as such shall not later than the 15th of each 
month file with the secretary of the priorities board, 
Washington, D. C., a report on P, L. Form No. 3 (a 
supply of which will be furnished on application) cov- 
ering its activities during the preceding month. Any 
plant failing to file such a report will be dropped from 
the preference list.” 


BIDDERS’ LIST BEING COMPILED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—J. C. Nellis, see- 
retary-manager of the National Hmergency Bureau 
of the Wooden Box Industry, is advising members 
of the bureau that the quartermaster corps is com- 
piling a centralized list of bidders including the 
names of manufacturers not yet bidders who may 
apply for a place on the list. 

‘*Ttems purchased by the quartermaster corps of 
interest to box manufacturers,’’ he says, ‘‘are 
chests (carpenters’, blacksmiths’ ete.), crates, 
crating, and packing boxes (in limited quantities 
since most of the contractors for food, hardware 
ete., buy the boxes). Members interested in being 
listed as above should write Lieut. G. J. Campbell, 
Bidders’ File Section, Purchase Records Branch, 
Supply Control Division, Quartermaster Corps, 
Washington, D. C.’’ 


BIG HOUSING CONTRACT AWARDED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—The Department 
of Labor authorizes the following: 

Bids were received on Oct. 16, 1918, and contract for 
170 buildings for 178 families and town planning at 
Sharon, Pa., was awarded to the Sharon Building Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 

Contract is on a fixed fee basis. 


SEEKS DATA ON REDWOOD SHINGLES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—C. W. Cantrell, 
secretary of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers, is making inquiries regarding 
the use of redwood shingles for repair and im- 
provement work. Word seems to have reached red- 
wood mills that the powers that be desire a wider 
use of fir shingles, in order to stimulate the pro- 
duction of ship and aircraft material, and that the 
use of redwood shingles be curtailed. 

Where a shipper of lumber into embargoed ter- 
ritory is confronted with a situation in which the 
consignee for some reason is not willing to receive 
a shipment of lumber for which the Railroad Ad- 
ministration issued a permit, a new permit may be 
applied for from original destination to a new 
destination. Shippers must exercise every care, 
however, to see that this privilege is not abused, 
because abuse of it will result in closing the door 
to such legitimate shipments. This is designed to 
take care of isolated cases only, and no shipper 
should allow himself to make a business of it. 

The wholesalers’ bureau has. been advised em- 











phatically that local agents must sign permits 
when requested, and that they have no authority to 
refuse to do so because, for example, Sam Jones 
had $2 demurrage charged against him last month 
or his siding is filled ete. Where doubt exists along 
these lines it must be resolved by the authorities 
here, final decision not resting in local agents. 





NAVY AWARDS MANY LUMBER CONTRACTS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—Contracts for 
lumber have been placed by the quartermaster of 
the United States Marine Corps as follows: 


Pine Plume Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. ; J. R. Stokes 
Lumber Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Townsend & Bishop, 
Lanes, 8. C.; Martins Mill Co., Savannah, Ga.; Halsey 
Lumber Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Walterboro Lumber Co., 
Walterboro, 5S. C.; W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Maben, 
W. Va.; Burgin & Hargraves, Lexington, N, C. 

The bureau of supplies and accounts of the Navy 
Department has placed contracts as follows: 


Hickory—Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East St. 
Louis, Ull.; Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Southern pine—LKastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss.; Gilchrist, Forney & Co., Laurel, Miss.; Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; Finkbine Lumber Co., 
Wiggins, Miss.; Talapoosa Lumber Co., Selma, Ala. ; 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; J. M. 
Griffin, Blodgett, Miss.; Robinson Land & Lumber Co., 
Chicora, Miss.; Bostick Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Meridian, Miss.; Batson McGehee Co., Millard, Miss. ; 
Cc, L. Gray Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.; J. L. Hart 
Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss. ; R. F. Darrah Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss. ; Southern Lumber & Timber Co., Hills- 
dale, Miss.; J. J. White Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss. 

Douglas fir-—-Snoqualine Falls Lumber Co., Snoqua- 
line Falls, Wash.; Canyon Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. ; 
Verry Baker Co., Everett, Wash.; Clark Nickerson 
Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. ; Puget Sound Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. ; Bloedel Donovan Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash. ; Dyerhauser Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. ; Page 
Lumber Co., Kagle Gorge, Wash. ; Dansher Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. ; Clear Fir Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett, Wash.; Puget 
Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co., Bellingham, Wash. ; 
Clark Nickerson Lumber Co., Everett, Wash.; Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; Buchanan Lum- 
ber Co., Olympia, Wash. 

Airplane spruce—Smith Lumber Co., Woodstock, 
N. B.; G. A. Hayden, Woodstock, N. B.; W. Malcolm 
Mackay, St. John, N. B., Can.; Bathurst Lumber Co., 
Bathurst, N. B.; Merrill Mill Co., Patten, Me.; Bing 
ham Lumber Co., Bingham, Me. 

White pine—Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 

North Carolina pine—D. W. Alderman, Alcoln, 8S. C. 

Hemlock——West Lumber Co., Angerville, Wis. 

Barges—-Adam Hansen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CORRECTIONS IN CAR MATERIAL PRICES 

WASHINGTON, D. C:, Oct. 28.—The Government 
maximum price list for southern pine railroad and 
car material as corrected Oct. 25 carries a few 
changes in prices and notes from those in the pre- 
vious list, published in the Oct. 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 28. These changes 
are as follows: 


First (B) note following Rough Boards and Finish 
Random Lengths should read; “(B) In all grades for 
widths exceeding 12 inches, including 16 inches, add 
$3 for each 2 inches or fraction thereof.” 

Car Siding, Lining and Roofing prices changed as 
follows: One x 4-inch, No. 2 common, random lengths 
lining, $25; 1x6-inch, No. 2 common, random lengths 
lining, $26. 

In the fourth paragraph of the final notes the first 
sentence has been changed to read: “All sizes which 
include fractions under one-half inch shall take the 
same price as the next lower inch listed.’””, The example 
in the last paragraph should read: “Example: 44x 
8% —28’ 6” would take the base price of 4x10—30’. 
to which would be added the allowance for odd lengths.” 

Rough plank, in sizes 2x2 to 2x12 inches, has been 
eliminated from the list. 

Following Timbers, No. 1 Common Cut to Full Size 
(K), have been inserted the following notes: “Di- 
mension when ordered sized 44-inch scant in thick- 
ness and in width, add $2 yg 1,000 feet. Dimension 
when ordered kiln dried add $2 per 1,000 feet.  Di- 
mension D&M or shiplap add $1 per 1,000 to SISIE 
prices: Rough 50 cents less than S1S1E prices; S48 
add 50 cents per 1,000 to S1S1E prices. For No. 1 
common dimension over 24-foot add $1 for each 2 feet 
up to 82 feet. For merchantable longleaf 10-inch and 
under wide add to the above $3 per 1,000 feet; for 
merchantable longleaf 12-inch and over wide add to the 
above $2 per 1,000 feet. 

“Note: All lumber not over 2 inches thick when 
ordered in odd or fractional lengths will be invoiced 
as of next longer length in multiples of 2 feet.’ 


~ 


MAXIMUM PRICE OF SPRUCE EXTENDED 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 29.—The price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board authorizes 
the following: 

In agreement with the industry the price fixing com- 
mittee has extended the present maximum prices on 
New England spruce until Dec. 1, 1918. 

The present prices of New England spruce are: 
Rough lumber, specified lengths 20 feet and under, 
3,000 pounds weight to 1,000 feet of lumber, $48 to 
$60; random lengths, $36.50 to $59. 

The understanding is that the Pennsylvania hem- 
lock prices also have been extended for a period of 
thirty days. 





NEARLY 500 SHIPS NOW READY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—Up to Oct. 18 a 
total of 415 ships—steel, wood and composite— 
had been delivered to the United States Shipping 
Board. These vessels, most of which were requisi- 
tioned steel ships taken over by the board, aggre- 
gate 2,393,931 deadweight tons. 

During the week ending Oct. 18 five wooden ships 
were delivered to the Shipping Board, their total 
tonnage being 18,000, deadweight. Up to that 
date sixty-two wooden ships, aggregating 220,000 
deadweight tons, had been turned over to the board. 
In addition, six composite ships, mostly wood, of 
22,500 deadweight tons, had been delivered. 


—~ 


BIG FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION IN VIEW 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—The War Depart- 
ment authorizes the following statement: 


The construction division of the Army has been 
authorized to undertake the following work : 

To erect a Liberty theater at Camp Mills, Long 
Island. It will be of standard construction and will 
be done as quickly as possible. The estimated cost is 
$38,700. 6 

To increase the storage facilities at the plant of the 
National Cash Register Co., at Dayton, Ohio, the 
construction of a building with a floor space of 81,000 
square feet will be undertaken at once, The building 
is to be erected on land owned by the company and 
is to be purchased by the company at the termination 
of the war on the basis of cost, less depreciation at pre- 
war prices. This company is manufacturing material 
for the Ordnance Department, 

An extension of approximately 561 feet in length 
will be made to the present warehouse No. 3 at the 
Baltimore depot warehouses. This extension will be 
connected by a platform about 4,080 square feet to 
the dock at Colgate Creek, The estimated cost is 
$228,680. 

The water supply at Fort Oglethorpe has been 
greatly overtaxed by the increase in the number 
of camps at Chickamauga Park, Ga. To overcome 
this deficiency the following work will be under- 
taken at that point: 


Development of Green’s Lake supply, purchase of 
Ridgedale pumping station, including land and equip- 
ment, purchase of Green’s Lake lands and water 
rights, reinforcement to the existing distribution 
system in the reservation and the installation of tanks. 
The estimated cost for all work authorized is $352,000. 

In order to alter the buildings at the Carlisle Indian 
School at Carlisle, Pa., and make them ready for their 
future use for hospital purposes, work costing $180,- 
000 will be undertaken at once. 

The construction of a camp in connection with Cam- 
mack Field, Long Island, to accommodate four aero 
squadrons. In addition to the accommodations for 
oflicers and men fifteen hangars will be erected. The 
estimated cost is $99,605. 

A similar camp will be erected at Babylon Field, 
Long Island. 

A central steam heating plant to supply heat to the 
old wards and the new two-story buildings at the Base 
Hospital, Mort Sam Houston, will be undertaken at 
once. The cost will be $101,000. 








HOW WOOD WILL SAVE COAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—The Forest Serv- 
ice has issued the following: 


In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri it should be 
entirely practicable in many cases to replace coal with 
wood for fuel, according to specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In these seventeen States is a rural population of 
about 20,000,000, which, it is estimated, uses annually 
about 18,000,000 tons of coal. If, by substituting 
wood, one-quarter of the coal burned by farmers and 
one-tenth of the coal burned in villages could be saved, 
the total saving would amount to nearly 3,000,000 
tons, or between 65,000 and 70,000 carloads, 





CRAFT OVERCOMES CANAL DIFFICULTY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—One more instance 
of lumber’s heavy contribution to the war is shown 
in the following: 


Out West, and down South, they have boasted of 
speed records in constructing wood ships, but now the 
Great Lakes district has something to report in the 
way of “speed” in handling timbers. A wood craft 
was constructed and floated in three days at Port Dal- 
housie. She measured 44 feet wide and 240 feet long, 
the timbers varying in length. 

This craft was successfully towed thru the Welland 
Canal locks, requiring two tugs and a crew of ten men 
to handle her. She was the template of the stern half 
of the Charles R. VanHise, now under reconstruction 
for the United States Shipping Board by the Lake 
Shipbuilding Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The locks of the Welland and lower canals have 
masonry walls which have in some cases been thrown 
slightly by frost. The locks are, therefore, not all of 
exactly the same shape as originally built. While these 
locks are recorded carefully, the engineers of the Ship- 
ping Board of Cleveland felt that it was wise to 
construct this template and tow it thru the locks before 
taking the VanHise into them, because the VanHise, 
when she passes the locks, will have a nearly rec- 
tangular water plane and will fill practically the 
entire lock, which is a condition totally different from 
that presented by a vessel in her normal position. 

When the experiments are completed the engineers 
will know exactly how much room in the locks they 
can depend on. 
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Lumbermen Get Commissions In Forestry Regiment 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—F. L. Sanford, of 
Zona, La., well known sawmill operator, is now a 
captain in the 20th Engineers (Forest) and ex- 
pects to be in France before the end of the year. 

Capt. Sanford left Washington last night for 
his home, where he will spend a few days making 
final arrangements for the operation of his busi- 
ness during his absence from the country. The 
men now connected with the plant will continue 
and W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., will keep 
an eye on the business. Mrs. Sanford, who is a 
very capable business woman, also will help keep 
things going. 

Capt. Sanford is due to arrive at Camp For- 
rest, near Chattanooga, Tenn., Sunday or Monday. 
He will remain there a few weeks picking up such 
military information as officers of forest regi- 
ments require, after which he will be sent across. 

He is quite soldierly-looking in his captain’s uni- 
form and apparently very happy to be able to en- 
ter the service and do his bit for Uncle Sam and 
the Allies along lines with which he is familiar 
and in which his work will be highly valuable. 

Capt. Sanford has spent much time at Washing- 
ton of late, and, in fact, since the United States 
became a belligerent, working quietly on matters 
of great interest to the lumbermen. More recently 
he has been working on revenue matters, seeking to 
prevent the inclusion in the pending $8,000,000,000 
bill of provisions inimical to the lumber industry. 
He has been able to do effective work along this 
line. 

As announced in last week’s issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, W. KE. Farnan, assistant sales 
manager of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., is another southern lumberman who has 
been given a commission, being assigned to the 
Aircraft Production Board with the rank of cap- 
tain. 

Harry Demuth, manager of the Washington office 
of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, also is 
due to be sworn in as a first lieutenant or captain 


in the new 20th Engineers units before the end of 
this week. Earl A. Smith of St. Louis, secretary 
to the director of lumber, is to have a first lieu- 
tenancy and is likely to appear in full regimentals 
any day. 

While things are moving along in the selection 
of officers for the twenty new battalions, up to date 
there has been no formal announcement that Uncle 
Sam wanted this big aggregation of practical lum- 
bermen. Just why publicity has been withheld is 
not apparent. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fortunate 


was 





CAPT, F. L. SANFORD, ZONA, LA.; 
Who Expects Soon to See Service in France 


enough to publish the first mention of the fact that 
Col, H. C. Bowlby was located here for the purpose 
of organizing the new units. The colonel wanted 
to make a spread announcement, but was not per- 
mitted to do so. Possibly the military authorities 
believe they will get a better class of men by not 
making too much noise. 


Col. Bowlby has now been detailed to other work, 
and Lieut. Col. Coert DuBoise is now in general 
charge of the organization work. . Col. DuBoise, 
who formerly was connected with the Forest Service 
as district forester in the West, is now in that sec- 
tion of the country examining applicants. 

He is being assisted by Maj. William L. Hall, un- 
til recently with the Forest Service here, who is well 
known among lumbermen, and Maj. D. T. Mason, 
recently returned from France. These gentlemen 
are handling the work in the office here formerly 
occupied by Col. Bowlby—Group B, 7th and B 
streets, N. W. (Engineers). 

The forest regiments are doing splendid work 
in France and are likely to be kept there for some 
time after the war closes, to assist the French and 
Belgians in providing material for the work of re- 
construction. The bulk of the men of the new units 
will be practical sawmill men and loggers rather 
than scientific foresters. There will be some of 
the latter, but it is the experienced practical men 
that are most needed now in the French forests. 

Kk. B. Baldinger, of Houston, Tex., assistant 
manager of the Southern Pine bureau here, also is 
a candidate for the 20th Engineers. Mr. Baldinger 
returned to Washington Sunday from Houston, 
where he spent about ten days recovering from 
Spanish influenza. He appears to have entirely re- 
covered, but is still kicking because the man who 
had the lower berth under him on the Pullman com- 
ing north burned a sulphur candle to kill the bugs 
and ‘‘Baldy’’ got the full benefit of the fumes, 
which affected his eyes somewhat. However, this 
is only a temporary inconvenience. 





How Lumber Helped Bridge the Atlantic 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—‘‘The southern 
pine lumber used by the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation for east Coast 
ship yards in the construction of wooden ships 
would make a bridge floor 25 feet wide from the 
Atlantic coast to the French Coast.’’ This state- 
ment is authorized by the shipping board on be- 
half of its lumber department. Forty thousand 
carloads of ship material have been moved from 
Pacific coast and southern territories to the ship 
yards. One train of forty-two cars crossed the 
continent from Everett, Wash., to Binghamton, 
N. Y., in eight days. A cargo of 2,000,000 feet of 
fir ship material was carried by the steamer City 
of Portland from Portland, Ore., to Portland, Me. 

The detailed statement follows: 


Nearly 400,000,000 feet of southern pine lumber 
have been cut and transported by rail and water to 
ship yards on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf coast for 
construction of wood vessels under the direction of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration. With this amount of lumber we could span 
the Atlantic to the French coast—-3,000 miles or more 
—with a bridge floor 25 feet wide and one inch thick 
and have about 4,000,000 feet of southern pine to 
spare. This is only half the story as it does not include 
lumber shipped to Pacifie coast ship yards. 

These figures are contained in a report filed by the 
lumber department, supply division, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, during the first week in October, in which 
the department gave the total lumber requirements 
for 275 wood ships then in course of construction on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts as approximately 475,000,- 
000 feet, of which 400,000,000 feet, as stated above, 
have already been cut and delivered. 

And these, including Pacific coast shipments to ship 
yards on that coast, have been made in a little more 
than a year. 

The figures given apply to southern pine vessels built 
and building on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and do not 
include those on the Pacific coast which are built of fir. 
If these are included, the bridge floor from the At- 
lantic to the French coast could be made 50 feet wide. 
With the millions of feet of lumber used by the shipping 
board for the construction of tugs and barges added, 
the bridge floor could be provided with sides 3% feet 
high. The figures also do not include the lumber used 
for plant extensions and housing. During September 
the total used for this purpose in connection with ship 
yards was 15,000,000 feet. 


Ship Yards Have Made World History 

The necessity for the “‘bridging of the Atlantic” was 
dwelt on by Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of the United 
States Shipping Board, in March, 1918. Since that time 
the ship yards under the direction of the board have 
made world history in the construction of the “magic 
bridge,” by the delivery of wood and steel ships. De- 
liveries are increasing from month to month. The 
ship tonnage made available by the board with that 
furnished by the Allies made possible the landing in 
France of our superb army and its necessary materials 
and supplies. 


It was in an address delivered before the National 
Marine League of the United States in New York on 
March 26, 1918, that Chairman Hurley referred to the 
“magic bridge,’ and in the light of development since 
it is more than interesting. He said: 

“If by the exercise of magic a bridge could be thrown 
across the Atlantic over which our armies, their artil- 
lery and supply trains could move rapidly and unham- 
pered to the battle lines in France, would any military 
man in Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Paris, London or Wash- 
ington have any doubt but that the world would be 
made safe for democracy before the year goes out? 
We have the men, we have the guns, we have the 
supplies. But without means of getting them to the 
front, we might as well be without them. And unless 
we get our men to the battle line we will not win this 
war. 

“So it all comes back to ocean transportation—to 
the vital need of ships. Fail there and we fail 
utterly.” 

To meet the requirements of the United States 
Shipping Board lumber shipments had to assume war 
need dimensions. More than 40,000 carloads of lumber 
were moved from the Pacific coast and southern terri- 
tories alone. When the railroads were congested last 
winter by coal and labor shortage a fleet of twelve 
steamers moved lumber from Port Arthur, Texas, and 
Gulfport, Miss., to Atlantic and Gulf coast yards. 
After the lumber department perfected things, lumber 
was moved at the rate of 2,000,000 feet a day. 


Have Made Remarkable Shipments 

Some remarkable shipments were made, For exam- 
ple, a special train of forty-two cars was sent from 
Everett, Wash., to Binghamton, N. Y., in eight days. 
This was a railroad record in the cross-continent move- 
ment of freight. Ten days from sawmill to ship yard 
was the record of one car in this lot. The steamer 
City of Portland carried 2,000,000 feet of lumber from 
Portland, Ore., to Portland, Me. On one occasion a 
Texas passenger train, consisting largely of Pullmans, 
was held up until two lumber cars could be coupled to 
the rear and moved toward a destination where the 
lumber was badly needed. On another occasion a 
district supervisor commandeered the locomotive of a 
New York milk train to use it to pull a lumber train. 

To obtain this vast quantity of lumber and maintain 
its steady flow from the forests to the ship ways a 
veritable army of workers are engaged. The captain 
of Uncle Sam’s lumber crew is W. J. Haynen, general 
lumber supervisor of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Mr. Haynen supervises a domain extending even to 
Nova Scotia, whence come hackmatack knees, the 
braces or brackets that fit into the angles formed by 
a ship’s ribs and its deck timbers. 

In the Northwest the lumber region runs from 
northern California almost to Alaska. From the coast 
it extends inland to the Sierra Nevada range, the 
average distance being about 150 miles. Thruout this 
territory are forests of Douglas fir, spruce, cedar and 
western hemlock, the supply of the several kinds rank- 
ing in the order named, in so far as abundawice is con- 
cerned. The Douglas fir largely exceeds the other 
timbers in quantity. Hence the name of the Fir Pro- 
duction Board, which supervises production from its 


headquarters in Portland, Ore., and its branch office 
in Seattle, Wash. 


Getting Out Ship Material in the West 

Hundreds of lumber camps, some of them containing 
a thousand men, are operating in this territory. They 
are established wherever good timber is accessible. 
The timber is brought out by rail and water. The 
Columbia River is a great highway for logs and finished 
lumber, while along its banks are numerous ship yards, 
Possessing the same excellent facilities for ship build- 
ing is the Puget Sound territory. 

In this Northwest region is found the typical lumber- 
jack, but with his ranks reinforced by men from all 
parts of the country. The trees are sawed and snaked 
out by donkey engines to railroad or boat landing. 
Where ravines are sufficiently deep to seriously 
obstruct the passage of the logs while being dragged 
to the point of shipment they are carried across by 
cable and pulley, sometimes swinging clear of the 
deepest depressions. Logs are cut, or “bucked up,” 
into standard lengths, these running from 82 to 40 
feet. Special sizes, or longer lengths, are also cut in 
the woods, 

It is in this land that the lover of fine timber gets 
his thrills. It is the home of Oregon pine, known the 
world over for its magnificent ship masts and spars. 
Out of our ship building in this section has developed 
a new industry, that of turning out spars or masts 
on enormous lathes, some of the timbers measuring 
over a hundred feet in length, 

It was formerly the practice partly to dress spars, 
the finishing taking place in the ship yards, but the big 
lathes now turn them out with absolute precision and 
also sandpaper and polish the surface. The timbers 
are then given two coats of boiled linseed oil. When 
loaded for shipment they are carefully padded to pro- 
tect them from abrasion or injury. 

When timber is required in larger sizes than can be 
obtained in the East or the South, it is shipped from 
the Northwest. 

Southern Lumbermen Equal to Big Task 

The second largest ship lumber territory is the great 
southern pine area running thru Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. In this 
region it was a different proposition to produce the 
lumber required by the Government from that confront- 
ing the lumbermen of the Northwest. It meant going 
farther back for large sizes, but the southern lumber- 
men were game. Some of them have gone in three 
years ahead of the normal cut to get out suitable sizes. 
This, of course, increased costs, for it involved railroad 
extensions and other emergency expenses. The rail 
hauls range from teh to eighty miles. Perhaps twenty 
miles would represent the average haul by rail. 

Production methods in the South do not vary greatly 
from those on the west Coast. The South also has its 
large lumber camps and log skidders. Where opera- 
tions are not sufficiently large to employ machinery, 
the mule or the ox furnishes the motive power under 
the prodding of negro drivers. 

New Orleans is headquarters for the southern pine 
supply, with branch offices at Houston, Jacksonville 
and Washington, One difference between West and 
South is that in the West the lumber is owned chiefly 
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by the loggers, while in the South it is usually owned 
by the proprietors of the sawmills. 

The two remaining lumber sources are the rather 
restricted: The white pine territory in Michigan and 
the larger hardwood districts of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Most of the oak supply comes 
from the latter district. 

The Manufacture of Treenails 

There are also statistics in the lumber department 
on the production of treenails, which are really nails 
made from trees but never pronounced that way, except 
by landlubbers. Just as he shortens forecastle into 
“fo’e’sl,” the old salt chops treenail down to ‘“trun’l.” 
A “trun’l” is one of the vital parts of a ship. 

It is a large wooden nail made from locust wood 
Treenails are so important and locust timber so scat- 
tered that the industry operates over a large territory. 
It is chiefly an Alleghany Mountain proposition, ex- 
tending thruout the entire range. 

The reason locust treenails are so highly prized is 
because they are not too tough and do not shrink, 
broom or split. Some manufacturers produce one car- 
load in two months and some have reached the capac- 


ity of one car a week. Altogether there are seventy- 
five to 100 producers. While live oak makes an accept- 
able treenail, it is not as good as locust. 

Treenails, as they come from the producers, are 
called “pieces.” They are 2 to 4 feet long and 1% 
inches square. When they reach the ship yards they 
are put on a treenail machine, operating somewhat 
like a spoke machine, and turned down to perfectly 
cylindrical but slightly tapering pieces 14% and 1% 
inches in diameter, 

Treenails are used to fasten the planking to the 
framework of wooden ships, and are slightly larger 
than the auger holes into which they are driven. A 
wedge is placed in the end first inserted and the tree 
nail driven home. The wedge expands the embedded 
end of the treenail. Another wedge is placed in the 
exposed end and driven as far as it will go. This 
means slight expansion at both ends of the treenail, 
which keeps it firmly in place. Its stability is further 
increased by slight swelling after coming in contact 
with water. The final dressing, or adzing, of the 
hull leaves an even surface and when the ship is 
painted the trenails are not visible. 


Many Ship Yards Working for Government 


Lumber from the districts described is sent to about 
130 ship yards, seventy-eight of them building wooden 
cargo ships, twenty-eight constructing barges, twenty 
turning out tugs and four building composite ships, 
the last consisting of steel framing with wooden plank- 
ing. These yards are distributed along the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific coasts from Maine to Washington. 
The lumber department of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, in supplying their needs, transacts the busi- 
ness thru about eighty shipbuilding contractors. In 
addition to the lumber required for ships, a large quan- 
tity is used for plant extensions and housing. During 
September the total of these purposes exceeded 15,000,- 
000 feet. Thus Uncle Sam, who is the largest producer 
of most of the things now needed by the civilized world, 
is right in the front rank when it comes to lumber. 


Mr. Haynen is enthusiastic in his praise of the em- 
ployees of the lumber department from the highest to 
the lowest man in the ranks, as their efforts made pos- 
sible the fulfillment of a program resulting in the 
present available tonnage. 





Must Limit Lumber Production 


WasuHINeTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—The AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN last week published a brief story con- 
cerning Circular No. 54, issued by Edwin B. 
Parker, priorities commissioner of the War Indus- 
tries Board, embodying regulations under which 
lumber manufacturers may obtain priority assis- 
tance for securing necessary labor, transporta- 
tion service, supplies, equipment and materials. 

A more detailed announcement of the new regu- 
lations follows: 


Laying stress on the general shortage in labor, fuel, 
transportation service and many kinds of materials, 
the circular calls attention to the necessity which the 
lumber industry, in common with others, must meet in 
conserving these elements of production. Confidence 
is expressed in the willingness of the entire lumber 
industry to coJperate with all governmental agencies in 
this respect. 

Reference is made to Labor Priority Bulletin No. 1, 
heretofore issued, describing the methods by which 
members of the industry engaged in essential work 
may, with the assistance of the United States Employ 
ment Service, obtain preferential treatment with re- 
spect to their labor requirements, and setting forth 
the procedure to be followed by such concerns in 
obtaining deferred industrial classification for neces 
sary employees. 

In this connection, emphasis is laid on the desira 
bility of close cojperation between the manufacturers 
and the United States Employment Service, even to the 
extent of urging employees not needed by them, or 
who leave them for any reason other than to enter the 
military service, to enroll themselves with the employ- 
ment service and accept such employment which it may 
offer. It is declared to be “nothing less than the 
personal patriotic duty of each employer who can 
possibly substitute women workers for men to do so 
and thus release men to work in those war industries 
which need men and can not use women.” 

On the other hand, the fact is appreciated that 
lumber manufacturers generally are already using, or 
may with proper adjustments and conversion use, wood 
and waste entirely as fuel. Only in exceptional cases, 
therefore, and where it is demonstrated that the use 


of wood or waste is impracticable, should application 
be made to the priorities division for assistance to 
obtain other fuel. 

For the purpose of obtaining priority assistance for 
the securing of necessary supplies, equipment and 
materials all lumber manufacturers complying with 
the conditions laid down in thé circular will be en- 
titled to an automatic Class C priority rating, which, 
however, the circular takes care to explain, does not 
apply to materials for new construction, increased 
facilities, extensions or betterments. 

The program of conditions as laid down requires 
first of all that such manufacturer shall undertake the 
utmost possible conservation of materials, fuel and 
labor; that, as far as practicable, with due regard 
to the demands for lumber for direct war uses, he shall 
limit his production to the current demand; that he 
shall refrain from hoarding fuel, supplies, equipment 
and materials; and will limit export production to 
items covered by export licenses issued by the War 
Trade Board. 

Manufacturers are prohibited from making any sales 
or deliveries except for essential uses, as may from 
time to time be defined by the priorities division. 
Until further notice such essential uses are confined 
to the following: For supplying the requirements of 
the United States Government and its Allies; for 
supplying the needs of the railroads operated by the 
United States Railroad Administration; and for sup- 
plying to others lumber of primary importance in war 
work or in essential civilian requirements. With re 
gard to the latter, the manufacturer, in all doubtful 
cases, is urged to consult the priorities division. 

Kach manufacturer is required to file with the prior 
ities division of the War Industries Board a pledge in 
writing after a set form, included in the circular, 
agreeing to the above and setting forth that he will 
not sell to any customer for resale without exacting 
from the latter a pledge of similar import. Further- 
more the manufacturer agrees by this pledge to render 
to the priorities division such reports of his activities 
as the division may from time to time require. The 
form of pledge he must exact from all customers 
desiring to resell his products is also set forth. 

Every manufacturer is required to make out and 
mail to H. G. Phillips, secretary, priorities board, 
Washington, D. C., a formal application, copies of 
which were sent out with the circular. Manufacturers 


To The Current Demand 


failing to receive such forms are urged to obtain them 
from the above address. 

Any manufacturer failing within thirty days after 
date (Oct. 25) to file the pledge above described, or 
to make application as provided, will thereby relin- 
quish his right to the benefit of preferential treatment 
with respect to labor, or to assistance in obtaining 
fuel or to the automatic class rating for equipment, 
supplies and materials. Where, on the other hand, the 
manufacturer is entitled to the automatic class rating 
no priority certificate or application to the priorities 
committee will be necessary, but on each order for any 
such equipment, supplies or material there must be 
attached an affidavit to the effect that he has filed 
the necessary pledge, and that the equipment, supplies 
or material covered by the order are necessary and 
will only be used in the operation of his plant. 

Included also in the circular are rules governing 
priorities in production and delivery of lumber, which, 
to overcome confusion occasioned by misunderstanding 
of previous orders, are reshaped and issued to super- 
sede all previous rules and rulings. They set forth 
that, unless otherwise specifically given a higher 
rating, equal priorities (Class A-5) shall be given all 
orders placed after clearance thru the lumber section 
of the War Industries Board ; (a) by or for the War or 
Navy departments; (b) by or for any contractor or 
agent for either of the departments; (c) by or for the 
U. S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation ; 
(d) contractors of said corporation; (e) the U. S. 
Railroad Administration or any railroads under its 
jurisdiction ; or (f) the Bureau of Industrial Housing 
and Transportation of the Department of Labor, or 
the United States Housing Corporation. Such priority 
rating is taken on such orders automatically without 
need for endorsement or affidavit by the officer or 
party placing the same. Where it can be shown that 
the public interest demands a higher priority classifi- 
cation on any particular order it may be obtained upon 
application by the department or governmental agency 
concerned to the priorities committee, setting forth 
the reasons therefor. In such cases a priority certi 
ficate, or special ruling, covering such order will be 
issued. Where the order must be distributed among 
several mills only the one application and the one 
priority certificate or special ruling will be necessary, 
tho appropriate notices will be sent to the mills 
affected. 








POETIC TRIBUTE TO DEAD SOLDIER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—A tribute to Lieut. 
Ralph Dunklin Oldham, chief munition officer of 
the 138th Infantry, who died in France on Sept. 
29 of wounds received in action, has been written 
by C. G. Fancher, an accountant in the auditing 
department of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., 
who was an associate of Lieut. Oldham for several 
years. The tribute follows: 


In Memoriam 
Lieut. Oldham, your eyes will never read these lines, 
Yet we salute thee— 
Proud of you are we, glad are we to have known you, 
A God-fearing man and soldier, 
Living, serving, dying heroically, devotedly, 
Secure in the belief, and the courage of his convictions, 
Aye, serving his country and his God with heart and 


hand, 
Loyally even until death. 


And altho thy body now lies encased in the blood- 
soaked soil, 

And beneath the fair lilies of France, 

Who could wish thee a couch more magnificent ? 


Lieutenant, thou hast made us better men, 

And we salute thee. 

We can do no less than cherish thy memory, 

And endeavor to see in thy sacrifice 

An exemplification of a Christian soldier’s interpreta- 


tion 
Of that great theme, “On earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 


It is necessary to fight, to suffer and to die, 
According to the will of the Most High, 

And in accordance with the decree of Him 
Who holds us all in the hollow of His hand, 
Many men shall die. 


Yea, even as the Autumn leaves, 

When signalled by the touch of frost 

Fall one by one upon the bosom of old Mother Earth, 

There but to mingle again with that from which they 
once did spring, 


So must our brave soldiers fall. 

Yet, when the Judgment Book unfolds, 

And the Judge of Judges shall weigh us in the balance, 

Weigh us each and every one, 

Lieutenant, then thou shalt have thy reward, 

Thou shalt hear those beautiful words spoken by the 
Master, 

“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

And in the days to come, whether it be the golden 
summer sunshine 

Or the pure, white, new fallen snow that weaves its 


spotless mantle above thy bones ; 
May thou rest in peace. 


We who remain will await a fit opportunity to meet you 

And greet you upon that other shore, 

Where want and woe and suffering and differences are 
unknown, 

And the spirit returns unto the God who gave it. 

We thank thee for the example thou hast set before us, 

For the lesson thou hast taught us, 

And when all has been summed up, let it be said, 

“He has emulated the example of Jesus Christ 

Who died that men might live.” 


Lieut. Ralph D. Oldham, we bid thee farewell 
And we salute thee. 

Mr. Francher’s tribute is to be framed with 
Lieut. Oldham’s photograph which hangs above the 
honor roll of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. in the 
office of T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager. 


NEW WOOD TOYS SUPPLANT HUN PRODUCT 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Oct. 30.—Three toy-making 
companies have been organized in Oshkosh, each 
of which is using timber products in their patriotic 
effort to offset the ‘‘made-in-Germany’’ popular- 
ity of such articles in former years. The Gould 
Manufacturing Co. is making what is known as the 
‘‘horsie toddler’’ for an eastern selling concern. 
Bruce Nelson has invented a toy tank similar in 





design to those used on the battlefields of France. 
Both these types of toys are operated by the feet 
of children directly on the floor. A. F. Brasz and 
Arthur Denniston, well known artists of this city, 
are manufacturing wooden figures and toys, hand 
carved and hand painted, which are unique in de- 
sign. Odds and ends of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts are well utilized in the toy-making plants, eon 
serving what would otherwise be used for fuel. 





THE UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN TO BACK 
UP THE BOYS 


(Concluded from front page) 
cessation of hostilities, whenever that event tran- 
spires. 

It is eminently fitting that the campaign should 
immediately precede Thanksgiving Day, thus af 
fording an appropriate occasion for the practical 
expression of national gratitude to the boys who 
have so nobly played their parts in the great strug- 
gle for liberty and justice. It is well to remember 
also that, while holiday gifts to soldiers overseas 
this year are rigidly restricted, by making liberal 
subscriptions to the United War Work fund we can 
all participate in sending across a national Christ- 
mas gift that is sure to be appreciated. Nothing 
will contribute more Christmas cheer for our boys 
overseas than for them to know that the folks back 
home are standing unitedly back of them and that 
the United War Work fund has been largely over 
subscribed. 

As in every previous drive for funds for patriotic 
purposes, the lumber interests can be depended upon 
to contribute their full share of money and per- 
sonal service in the approaching campaign. 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY DECISION MOMENTOUS 


Removes Long Standing Rate Discrimination—Strengthens Authority of Interstate Commerce Commission— 
Widens Selling Opportunities of Oregon Manufacturers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—The decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the com- 
plaint of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation versus Southern Pacific Co. and others, 
briefly outlined in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
last week, vigorously asserts the authority of the 
commission to pass upon the justice and reasonable- 
ness of rates initiated by the President thru the 
medium of the director general of railroads. The 
commission ordered that the Coast group rates be 
extended to Willamette valley shippers. 

As reported at the time in these dispatches, the 
jurisdiction of the commission was challenged by 
counsel for the railroads when the’case was on 
argument. In fact, it has become a favorite pas- 
time of counsel for railroads to attempt to hide 
behind Director General MeAdoo’s apron strings. 

The Federal control act gives the commission 
specific authority to review any rates, fares or 
regulations initiated under its provisions by the 
President thru the director general. It will be re- 
called that one of the big verbal battles in Con- 
gress over the passage of the act centered around 
the question whether the commission was to be 
utterly ignored and sidetracked for the period of 
Federal control. Of course, its functions have 
been largely curtailed, but it has in no sense been 
abrogated and its entire machinery has been placed 
at the disposal of Mr. MeAdoo’s organization. 

Counsel for the director general apparently sided 
with the railroad attorneys in this particular case. 
No request to take additional evidence was made 
on behalf of the director general. On the con- 
trary, the general statement was made that in most 
cases it would not be necessary to take additional 
evidence when the director general was made a 
party. Unless it were necessary to procure evi- 
dence bearing on the new policy expressed in the 
Federal control act it would be unnecessary to put 
the parties to the expense in time and money of 
producing it. 

As outlined by the commission in its decision, 
the arguments made by different representatives of 
the railroads and the director general may be con 
densed into the following main contentions: 

1. That the words “just and reasonable” used in the 
control act have meanings different from those applied 
to them in the act to regulate commerce. 

2. That the evidence now in the case is irrelevant to 
the issues presented by the supplemental complaint and 
is insufficient for their determination. 

38. That the rates initiated by the director general in 
themselves, and in their relation to each other, are 
presumed to be right, and they can not be changed 
without an affirmative showing that they are wrong. 

‘«These contentions raise questions of the utmost 
importance with respect to the commission’s power 
to determine the issues presented on the record in 
this case,’’ states the decision. 

After quoting the law the decision says: 

The words “just and reasonable’ as used in the con 
trol act obviously bear a similar or closely analogous 
meaning to that attaching to their use in the act to 
regulate commerce; in both cases they are to be con- 
strued in the light of all the circumstances and condi- 
tions; certainly they are not to be more narrowly con- 
strued. Rates made by the President must be reason- 
able in and of themselves and they must be relatively 
just in view of all the conditions enumerated in the 
control act and in view of other circumstances and 
conditions. 

The second contention that the evidence already 
taken in this case is irrelevant and insufficient to sup 
port the issues raised in the supplemental complaint 
is untenable. It is to be remembered that the real issue 
in the case is now, and was when it was heard and first 
submitted, one of relationship. In his argument coun- 
sel for complainant stated that no complaint is made 
of the increase in the rates from Portland. The allega 
tion is that the rate adjustment is unduly prejudicial 
to complainant’s members in favor of other shippers 
of lumber from north coast points. The complainant 
also asks for the establishment of joint rates. The rate 
situation was developed on the record and its effect 
on shippers from the Willamette Valley was shown. 
On argument it was stated by a representative of the 
director general that there had been no change in the 
situation so far as the physical movement of, and the 
rate adjustment applicable to, shipments by complain- 
ant’s members to the territory involved are concerned, 
Since the director general assumed control of the 
principal defendants, except the increase in the rates. 

Increased rates on forest products prescrihed in 
General Order No. 28 have been published and are now 
in effect so as to make the situation of complainant’s 
members more unfavorable than when the case was 
heard. The following table gives the rates, in cents 
per 100 pounds, from representative shipping points 
in the Willamette Valley to Portland before the in 








creased rates were established and those in effect 
thereafter; and the distance, in miles, to Portland: 


Rate 

FromM— Distance June 24, Present 
1918 rate 

LC 00) ra 9 4 5 
PEE 6695-5 neo PORE Se Os 28 5 6% 
nn 46 6 ik 

RIRRENTe 656 6-3 56S anki ens S:aby Becelanes 53 7 9 

RTE e eS ee 65 7 9 
COIN 65.60 eRe WORE aes 89 9 11% 

EE er eee 124 11 14 

PPIIEIIOLED. oi 6 66-0106 00 00-6 0.0 80 128 11 14 
WN 6s e:s00 0s oes «Oe 5's 145 12% 15% 
NI og 606 ba. obs 9 6eRrave ae 66-0 159 13 16% 


Rates from Portland to points in the territory in- 
volved on lines of the defendants were increased 5 
cents per 100 pounds. Because of the rates initiated 
by the director general, the alleged undue prejudice 
against complainant’s members has been increased. 
What additional evidence need the complainant offer 
except the fact of the increase in the discrimination ? 
That appears from the rates on file, and they are 
proper to be taken into account. Even if the old 
relationship had been maintained by an increase of 
25 percent in the thru charges no new evidence is 
needed, nor could any well be submitted by complain- 
ant, that would enable the commission better to deter- 
mine the questions at issue than the evidence now in 
the record. In simple justice to complainant it should 
not now be called upon to make further expenditures 
to show simply what the commission already has be 
fore it. * * 

It has long been well settled that no carrier has the 
right so to adjust rates on its own lines as unduly to 
prejudice shippers on other lines, or to deprive such 
shippers of reasonable and just rates, merely thru a 
desire to serve shippers on its own lines. It is also a 
rule of well nigh universal application that shippers 
may not be deprived of just thru rates merely because 
carriers agree upon a division of joint rates. 

On the face of this record, and under existing con 
ditions, there appears to be no good reason why shippers 
of the complaining association should not have such 
relatively reasonable rates to points on defendants’ lines 
as will insure them against undue prejudice as com- 
pared with their competitors. It does not appear that 
the establishment. of the joint rates prayed for will 
in any way interfere with the operation of the feder- 
ally-controlled defendants as a unit. Indeed, so far 
as appears from this record it will Serve to effectuate 
the purpose of unified operation. Heretofore because 
of the rate adjustment complainant’s shippers have 
practically been unable to make shipments to points 
east of Missoula, Mont., on the northern lines. In so 
far as a proper rate adjustment will permit them to 
make increased shipments there will be an addition 
to the total receipts of the railroads. 

The third contention made on behalf of the defend 
ants is that there is a presumption that the rates and 
relations of rates initiated by the director general are 
just and reasonable and can not be changed with 
propriety except on affirmative evidence by the com 
plainant to the contrary. 

One obvious answer to this contention is that the 
director general did not initiate the inequality in the 
rates which evoked the complaint. The increases in 
itiated by him were superimposed on the then existing 
basis. That basis was initiated by the defendants and 
had been maintained by them for many years before 
Federal control. At the hearing the complainant as 
sumed the burden of showing that the rate adjustment 
was unreasonable and unjust. All the facts are now 
in the record with respect to that adjustment. It is 
inconceivable, in our opinion, that the Congress did a 
vain thing in conferring upon this commission power 
to determine whether or not the rates initiated by the 
director general are just and reasonable. The same 
force and effect must be given to that part of the law 
as to its other provisions. The simple fact is that 
if the rates were unlawful because unduly prejudicial 
when the evidence was submitted the changes in rates 
since Federal control have increased the prejudice. 


WILLAMETTE DECISION REVIEWED 


PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 26.—How members of the 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association look 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission decision 
in the rate case that has been pending for years is 
embodied in the following resume of the case ob- 
tained from Traffic Manager F. G. Donaldson: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission by its order 
of Oct. 24 in the socalled Willamette Valley Northern 
Gateway Case (I. C. C. Docket No. 9536) has brought 
to a conclusion a lumber freight rate contest of su 
preme importance to the future development of the 
lumber industry in the State of Oregon and has re- 
moved a transportation handicap and discrimination of 
many years’ standing. 

This case was the outcome of years of effort on the 
part of lumber manufactures located on the line of the 
Southern Pacific Co. in Oregon, south of Portland, to 
secure the right and opportunity to sell their product 
to consumers in the States of Montana, North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota and adjoining Canadian 
provinces on a freight rate equality with competing 
mills located in the State of Washington. 

Willamette Valley lumber manufacturers have never 
been able to sell their product to any substantial ex- 
tent in the great consuming market§& north of the line 


of the Union Pacific System because of a refusal of the 
railroads serving that territory to join the Southern 
Pacific Co. in thru freight rates from the valley mills 
to the destinations in question, which made it neces 
sary for these mills to pay two freight rates if they 
undertook to ship to that territory. That is, they 
must first pay the local rate from their mills to Port- 
land and then pay the rate from Portland to final des- 
tination, which was in itself as much as any of the 
Washington and Columbia River mills were compelled 
to pay direct from their mills. The additional handi- 
cap of the local rate up to Portland proved prohibitive 
and not only prevented Willamette Valley mills from 
marketing their product but so depreciated the value 
of lumber investment in Oregon as seriously to retard 
the normal development of the State as a whole. 


Thru Haul Division an Obstacle 


The injustice of this situation was recognized by the 
Southern Pacific Co., and its officials did everything 
possible to get the Northern Pacific, Great Northern 
and Milwaukee lines voluntarily to join in a rate re 
adjustment, but after several years of negotiation the 
effort failed because of a disagreement between the 
railroads interested as to how the revenue for the 
thru haul should be divided. Finding that nothing 
could be accomplished by negotiation the Willamette 
Valley mills determined to fight for their rights and, 
in 1915, formed the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association. They engaged the legal services of Jo- 
seph N. Teal and the traffic services of F. G. Donald- 
son and proceeded to prepare for a legal contest. Ac 
tion was brought before the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission and a hearing of several days’ duration was 
held at Portland in 1917. 

Examiner Marshall, who took the testimony at the 
Portland hearing, subsequently made a report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finding that the dis- 
crimination claimed was proved, but in recommending 
a removal of the discrimination suggested that the 
Willamette Valley be accorded thru rates based upon 
arbitraries of 2 to 5 cents over the Portland rate. 
This was not satisfactory to the shippers and Mr. 
Teal appeared before the commission on Oct. 5 and 
argued for a complete removal of the discrimination 
and the establishment of the same thru rates as en 
joyed by Columbia River and western Washington 
mills. 

President’s Authority Involved 


The commission's decision in this case is the first 
rendered against the U. §S. Railroad Administration 
and marks an epoch in litigation of this kind, and 
seems to settle the question as to whether or not the 
commission has the power to review rates fixed by 
the President thru the Railroad Administration, At 
the argument in Washington counsel for the Railroad 
Administration contended that inasmuch as Director 
General McAdoo’s famous “Order 28" raised all of 
the rates involved in this proceeding since the case 
was originally brought the new rates were in effect 
and in fact President made rates, and could not be 
changed except by the President. The decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission indicates that the 
commission does not consider itself powerless to re 
move long standing rate discriminations when subse 
quent administration orders change the rates but do 
not remove the discrimination or do not make the rates 
themselves just and reasonable, 





SUBMITS SYSTEM OF CLASS RATES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—Director General 
McAdoo has submitted to the Interstate .Com- 
merce Commission and State railroad commis- 
sions a system of class rates which, if adopted, 
will do away with most of the discriminations and 
inequalities that now exist and will bring about 
a greater degree of uniformity in those sections 
of the country where conditions of transporta- 
tion are practically identical. 

These mileage schedules of class rates, which 
are purely tentative, are offered for adoption in 
the territory east of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road; also in all of the States west of the Mis 
sissippi River including Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. 

In the West the country has been divided into 
zones, Within which for both intra and interstate 
application the following scales are suggested: 
In Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Missouri 
north of the Missouri River the 75 percent scale; 
in North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri south of the 
Misouri River, Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
River, and Texas common point territory the 
100 percent scale. This same scale is also pro- 
posed for application intra and interstate be- 
tween points in California, Oregon and Washing 
ton. In Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Montana and Texas differential 
territory the 100 percent scale is suggested. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the 100 percent scale, which is now proposed for 
use in several of the granger States, is exactly 
the same, except for its extension to 1,000 miles, 
as that recently agreed upon for use in Oklahoma 
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Is Always es 


And the great reason for it is—quality. Maple— 
long recognized as the flooring supreme for fac- 
tories—reaches its highest standard in our own 
Superior Brand. 

Cut from the very best Michigan timber, thor- 
oughly dried, and milled by the most modern, 
electrically - operated, automatic machinery, Su- 
perior Brand Maple Flooring acknowledges no 
superior. Every foot guaranteed for milling and 
quality. 


We Can Give You Prompt Service 


Carrying, as we always do, a large stock of Su- 
perior Brand Flooring in our large Chicago Ware- 
house, and with Michigé an’s greatest mills at our 
service, we are in position to give customers very 
moenes attention. Every order has immediate 


} Let Us Quote You Right Now 


Just at this time Maple Flooring is about the 
most reasonably priced of all building materials. 
Existing conditions are almost sure to bring 
about an advance shortly. Tell us your require- 
ments and we'll quote you our prices delivered. 
Also remember, we are headquarters for all 
other kinds of hardwood flooring. 

Write us, or if in a big hurry, wire at our ex- 
pense, 
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**We Sell to Dealers Only”’ 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
and Hardwood Timber 


1534-44SOUTH CHICAGO 


WESTERN AVENUE 
Let Us 


Play Safe!l!  BAeh. vou 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 
J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








30 years’ 
experience 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





“TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


- PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


= LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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: -4 An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber 47° ,interesting ,oxno 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


at a conference between Director General Mc- 
Adoo and the railroad commissions of that State 
to whom it was entirely satisfactory. 

In the southeastern territory one of two scales 
is proposed for adoption, the first being the same 

as offered for application in 100 percent western 

territory to be governed by the western classi- 
fication; the other a special scale designed to be 
used in connection with the southern classifica- 
tion. It is hoped the people of the Southeast may 
find it advantageous to adopt the western scale 
and western classification which would prove not 
only a great convenience to the shipping public 
but also a long step toward a uniform classifica- 
tion which is desired. 

It is not the idea of Director General McAdoo 
that these scales should apply inter- territorially ; 
for example, between two points one of which is 
in 75 percent and the other in 100 percent terri- 
tory. The only exception to this is, it is proposed, 
to apply inter-territorially within ‘the boundaries 
of Texas the scale for 100 percent territory in 
conjunction with the scale of different rates pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Shreveport case for application in Texas 
differential territory without, however, the in- 
crease of 25 percent provided for in General Or- 
der No. 28. It is believed the overhead or 
specific rates, which will be continued in effect, 
will amply protect inter-territorial traffic, as well 
as the few interstate movements beyond the 
maximum distance for which the proposed sched- 
ules are fixed within the various zones. 

These scales are being sent to the various State 
commissions and to commercial organizations in 
the States affected inviting their criticism and 
suggestions. The advice of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is also being sought under the 
eighth section of the Federal Control Act and 
presumably hearings will be held by that body 
to the end that the widest possible investigation 
as to their propriety and reasonableness may be 
made. In addition to this they are being sent 
to the various traflic committees thruout the ter- 
ritory prescribed that they may analyze them 
and offer constructive criticisms and suggestions 
as to their possible use. 

Director General McAdoo is not wedded to any 
theory or any schedule. His purpose is to bring 
on a full and intelligent discussion of the subject 
to the end that what is right and in the public 
interest may prevail. 


Would Provide Perfect Rate Fabric 


Explaining the effect sought by Director General 
McAdoo in submitting to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State railroad commissions a sys- 
tem of class rates which if adopted would do away 
with most of present discriminations on intrastate 
hauls, Attorney Walter EK. McCornack, of Chicago, 
an expert in rate tariff matters, said that the pro- 
posals would provide a perfect rate fabric and in no 

yay interfere with the present rates on lumber in 
interstate traffic. Said Attorney MeCornack: 


The United States Railroad Administration is seek- 
ing to substitute its own rates in the place of State 
classifications. The consolidated classification now on 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
to be a substitute for all State classifications. The 
State classifications have been applied in connection 
with a mileage scale of State rates under the State 
railroad commissions, but Director General McAdoo 
has prepared a mileage seale of class rates to take 
the place of the State mileage rates, which vary in 
amount according to the various territories to which 
they apply. The consolidated rate classification is 
intended to make a perfect rate fabric, and later the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will conduct hear- 
ings thruout the country. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no power in the matter except to 
advise Director General McAdoo. After the consoli- 
dated classification with its new mileage scale has been 
officially submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the commission will have the power to con- 
sider the matter on the complaint of shippers. The 
proposals will interfere in no way with present inter- 
state rates on lumber shipments, and simply mean a 
consolidated classification for State rates. 





APPLICATIONS AND TARIFFS HANDLED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted an application filed 
by the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway Co. under 
the fifteenth section for authority to file without 
formal hearing tariffs naming increased rates on wet 
wood pulp shipped from Duluth to International Falls, 
Minn., and Fort Frances, Ontario. The commission 
states that the proposed rates would serve to establish 
a uniform basis of rates via all lines operating be- 
tween the points named. 

The commission also has granted a petition filed 
by the Tremont & Gulf Railway Co. seeking permis- 
sion to file without formal hearing a tariff increasing 
the minimum number of feet per carload of logs. This 
application was granted on the ground that the 
increase in the minimum footage per car would serve 
to conserve equipment, 

The commission has suspended until Feb. 23, next, 
a tariff filed by the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Railway Co. increasing the rates on newsprint paper 
and wood pulp in carloads from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
This proceeding is docketed as Investigation & Sus- 
pension No, 1165—Sault Ste Marie, Ont., Paper and 
Wood Pulp (No. 8). The order of suspension affects 


only roads not under control of the Federal Railroad 
Administration. Those named are the Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railway, Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay Railway, Canadian Pacific Railway (Lines in 
Canada), Dayton, Toledo & Chicago Railway, Grand 
Trunk Railway (Lines East of Detroit and St. Clair 
Rivers in Canada), Michigan East & West Railway, 
Nesburgh & South Shore Railway companies. 





DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—In a decisicn handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
New York Central Railroad is directed to pay the 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
$240.12 reparation, with interest from Aug. 9, 1917, 
on account of illegal demurrage and transportation on 
a carload of lumber shipped from Helena, Ark., to 
Medina, N. Y. 

In another decision the commission directs the 
Central of Georgia Railway to pay the Lucas E. 
Moore Stave Co., New Orleans, $118.68 reparation 
with interest from Oct. 5, 1916, on account of illegal 
charges for the storage of 12,900 pounds of staves at 
Andalusia, Ala, 

Reparation of $229.63 with interest is awarded 
IF. W. Loyd, Newbern, N. C., on account of unreason- 
able rates collected on certain lumber shipments from 
West, N. C., to Richmond, Va., and various other 
points, via the Atlantic & Carolina Railroad and its 
connections. The rates charged, while legally ap- 
plicable, are held by the commission to have been un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceeded the rates in effect prior to June 25, 
1918, when the new general increase became effective. 

The commission has dismissed a complaint filed by 
the United Lumber Co, against the Ursina & North 
Fork Railway Co. et al., involving rates on lumber 
and forest products in carloads from Humbert, Pa., to 
various interstate destinations, which are found to 
have been justified. 

Another complaint dismissed is Docket No. 9419— 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. et al., v. Great Northern 
Railway Co. et al., involving rates on lumber in car- 
loads from Bonners Ferry and Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
to certain destinations in Montana and North Da- 
kota, which the commission holds are justified. Refer- 
ence is made by the commission to its decisions in 
the Sand Point Lumber & Pole Co. case, the Potlatch 
Lumber Co, case and the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 
case decided in 38 I. C. C., 268 and 39 I. C. C., 568. 
Those cases involve the same general rate arjust- 
ment and controversy and the commission finds that 
“the defendants have justified the rates increased 
since Jan. 1, 1910, and that the other rates assailed 
are not shown to have been unreasonable,” 


~ 


MILEAGE RATES FOR MILLED PRODUCT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 28.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association has forwarded to Judge Prouty, 
director of the United States Railroad Administration, 
at his personal request, a flat scale of mileage rates 
into Memphis and other milling points on logs, bolts 
and billets. 

This is based on 40,000 pounds, with excess in pro- 
portion, and calls for $8 a car for the first ten miles 
or less, with $1 added for each additional ten miles. 
by way of illustration, the rate for thirty miles is $10. 
This scale, if accepted by the Railroad Administration, 
will be applicable thruout the South and Southwest 
and will displace the present scale of gross rates with 
a refund when the manufactured product is shipped 
over the line bringing in the logs, bolts and billets. 

This scale will not only release large sums of money 
belonging to the lumbermen and now in the hands of 
the U. 8. Railroad Administration, but will also make 
it possible to ship out finished products over any line 
without regard to the line originating the raw material 
shipment. 








ROADS CHARGED WITH REBATING 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 30.—Of fifty-seven indict- 
ments returned by the Federal grand jury which com- 
pleted its work at Milwaukee early this week two are 
against the Chicago & North Western and the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad companies, 
involving allegations of granting rebates to lumber 
manufacturers. The indictments were found under the 
socalled Elkins Act. 

The North Western line is indicted on charges of 
granting rebates to the Parker Chair Co., Sheboygan : 
Menominee Lumber Co., Oconto; Holt Lumber Co, and 
the Lake Shore Lumber Co., Marinette. The com- 
panies were also indicted on charges of accepting re- 
bates. The Soo line and the Goodman Lumber Co., 
Marinette, have also been indicted on similar charges. 

The indictment against the Soo road charges that 
it furnished rails free to the Goodman Lumber Co. at 
Goodman, Wis., in return for a monopoly of the com- 
pany’s business. The agreement is said to have been 
reached June 19, 1909. 

The North Western road is alleged to have given 
rails free to the Crocker Chair Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
and the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., Soperton, 
Forest County, Wis., and the Holt Lumber Co., Lake- 
wood Junction, Oconto County, Wis., in consideration 
of these companies routing their shipments over the 
North Western. ‘The railroad is said to have agreed 
with the Crocker Chair Co., Nov. 22, 1912, to lease to 
the company for ten years 51,277 feet of rails for log- 
ging railroads and also to furnish rails for a 5-mile 
addition to the road. 

Sept. 21, 1904, the railroad is alleged to have leased 
without compensation to the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co. for five years 334,849 feet of rails, and 
the agreement is said to have been extended ten years. 
The road is alleged to have furnished the Holt Lum- 
ber Co. 223,237 feet of rails in consequence of a simi- 
lar agreement, 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Three Meeting Dates Announced—Michigan Hardwood Gonticunes Postponed 
—-Discussions of Cut-over Land Settlement Scheduled 





Nov. 12—Louisville Hardwood Club, Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 


Nov. 11-12—Southern Land Congress, Savannah, Ga. 


Nov. 12-14—Southern Logging Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


Nov. 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New York. Semiannual meeting. 


Nov. 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual 
meeting. 


Dec. 2-4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 


Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual meeting. 


Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting. 


Dec. 17-18—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual and 
special meeting. 

Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 21-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 22-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 


Jan. 29-31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 


MICHIGAN MEETING CALLED OFF 


CADILLAC, MicH., Oct. 28.—According to an- 
nouncement sent out Oct. 26 by Secretary J. C. 
Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, the directors, after conferring, decided 
that because of the influenza epidemic the regular 
fall meeting scheduled to be held at Detroit on 
Oct. 30, and also the meeting of the market con- 
ditions committee that was to have been held the 
day previous, have been postponed indefinitely. 
However, the notice reads, it is hoped ‘‘it will not 
be long before we shall be able to call the meet- 
ing at some future date, of which you will be 
advised.’ 


NEW YORK RETAILERS CHOOSE DATES 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York 
will hold its annual convention in this city Jan. 
21 to 23, on invitation of the Buffalo Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Several hundred members 
are expected to be in attendance. President Clark 
W. Hurd, of the local association, will soon appoint 
committees to take charge of the convention. The 
last meeting here was in 1912. 











SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—Announcement has 
been sent by Secretary J. R. Moorehead that the 
thirty-first annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo., on Jan. 29 to 31 inclusive. Plans are 
being considered for the program, which will be 
announced later. 


ARRANGING FOR A LOGGING CONGRESS 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 26.—George M. Corn- 
wall, of Portland, was in Aberdeen recently mak- 
ing arrangements for the attendance of Grays 
Harbor lumber manufacturers on the tenth annual 
session of the Pacific Logging Congress, to be held 
in Portland Dee. 5, 6 and 7. A large attendance 
is expected at the congress. Among the questions 
to be considered will be use of compressed air in 
the woods for felling timber. Frank H. Lamb, of 
Hoquiam, has investigated the possibilities of com- 
pressed air as a powerful source for woods appli- 
cation and will present a paper on the subject. 
Another question to be discussed will be the ap- 
plication of caterpillar traction to donkey engines 
which would facilitate their removal from place to 
place in the woods with less trouble and less time 
than is now necessary. 








NEBRASKA DEALERS’ ANNUAL DATE SET 

LINCOLN, Nes., Oct. 28.—Secretary E. E. Hall, 
of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
sent out notice that at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the organization it was de- 
cided to hold the annual meeting at the Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, on Thursday and Friday, Feb. 6 and 
7. As soon as plans progress far enough the pro- 
gram for the annual will be announced. 





LAND CONGRESS PLANS AMBITIOUS 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 28.—Gov. Hugh M. Dorsey 
has telegraphed his acceptance of the invitation of 
the executive committee of the Southern Land Con- 
gress to deliver the address of welcome to visit- 
ing officials and business men from the fourteen 


southern States expected to be represented at this 
meeting, and to introduce Franklin K, Lane, sec- 
retary of the interior, who will make public an- 
nouncement of his policy for after-war coloniza- 
tion of returned soldiers on ready-made farms. 
The congress will be held in Savannah Nov. 11 
and 12, 

The plan for codrdinating Government and State 
agencies with private land-owners will be discussed 
in detail by notable men, including, besides Secre- 
tary Lane, H. T. Cory, consulting engineer of the 
United States Reclamation Service, who has just 
completed a tour of investigation thruout the 
southeastern States. 

Gov. Charles H. Brough of Arkansas is expected 
to deliver an address, and other governors and 
their staffs from southern States will attend the 
meeting. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS SEMIANNUAL 

New Ork.EANS, La., Oct. 28.—Official call signed 
by President Frederic Wilbert has been sent out 
from the office of Secretary George E. Watson of 
the semiannual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held at the New 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., on Nov. 20. The 
notice states that because of the very unusual con- 
ditions prevailing and resulting from the war ‘‘the 
date of this meeting is very opportune and it will 
bring together all of our members for the purpose 
ot thoroly discussing cypress conditions, All mem- 
bers should make a memorandum of the date and 
plan to be present.’’ 








AMERICAN HARDWOOD ANNUAL 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 30.—The special meeting 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, for which provision was made in the tenta- 
tive agreement between the executive committees 
of this organization and the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, at the 
recent Louisville joint conference, will be held at 
the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Dee. 17-18, provided 
the auditorium of this institution is obtainable 
for these days. Announcement to this effect was 
made here this afternoon by R. L. Jurden, presi- 
dent. 

Altho this will be a special meeting it will also 
be the annual meeting of this organization. Elec- 
tion of officers and such other business as usually 
comes up at its annual meetings will be disposed 
of at that time. 

Mr. Jurden said today, in making the announce- 
ment, that the largest gathering of hardwood manu- 
facturers ever witnessed in the United States would 
probably be seen at that meeting. 





CUT-OVER LANDS FOR SOLDIERS 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 29.—‘‘ Flu’’ conditions 
permitting, Mississippi lumbermen and land owners 
will meet at Jackson on Nov. 4 to confer on the 
tender of lands to the Government for settlement 
by returning American soldiers and also to name 
delegates to the South-wide conference on the same 
subject at Savannah. The call for the meeting was 
issued by W. E. Guild, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
who is chairman of the Southern Pine Association’s 
cut-over land ‘committee; Frank G. Wisner, of 
Kastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel; H. C. Yawn, of 
Lumberton; H. E. Blakeslee, of Gulfport, and 
James K. Evans, of Muldon. 

R. D. Forbes, State forester of Louisiana, who 
has volunteered to assist the Federal Reclamation 
Service in the survey and inspection of typical cut- 
over tracts tendered for settlement by returning 
soldiers, spent several days last week in Rapides 
Parish investigating the soils and productivity of 
the tracts available for soldier-settlement in and 
around Alexandria. 


TIE MANUFACTURERS TO ORGANIZE 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—J. W. Fristoe, chair- 
man of the invitation committee of the tie and 
timber division of the Chamber of Commerce, has 
sent invitations to the various manufacturing tie 
contractors thruout the country to attend the 
convention to be held in St. Louis Nov. 19 and 20, 
when a national association will be formed. 

The invitation states that the members of the 
division are unanimous in their convictions that 
the railroad tie industry and the United States Rail- 
road Administration could work in much closer har- 
mony and achieve more direct results if the industry 
as a whole would create both regional and national tie 
organizations, so as to provide a means of proper com- 
munication and coédperation with Government officials. 

Mr. Fristoe’s call states: 

Now is the time when the advantages arising from 
common counsel, years of experience, the power of in- 
vestments and the strength of producing organizations, 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


OAK FLOORING 


5 Large Mills 


Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Gregg & Company 


624 Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


q Expert investigation 
of industrial groups 
to determine costs of 
production and distribu- 
tion and other price fac- 
tors, with especial refer- 
ence to Governmental 
regulation of prices. 
Representation of indus- 
tries before Price-Fixing 
Committees, local and 


national. 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 


ST. LOUIS 




















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Ageuts Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 














CALIFORNIA 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 
SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
itessAmbared Car Loads 
YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


-—BOX SHOOK— 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ee te 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ttl Factory and Pattern Stock 
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established in many instances in the early days of our 
railroad construction, can be of the utmost value to 
the country and the industry. : 

It has required much persistent effort to prepare 
an authentic list of manufacturing railroad tie 
contractors, as this information has not been re- 
cently, if ever, assembled. As there is a possibility 
of overlooking some firms or individuals, all those 
who are interested are asked to communicate with 
Mr. Fristoe, 720 Security Building, St. Louis. 

In an interview Mr. Fristoe said that tie pro- 
ducers are eager to get together and establish the 
industry on the firmest possible basis. He added 
that the tie and timber division feels confident a 
method may be provided whereby the depression 
caused by the specifications and method of pur- 
chase will be relieved, which must necessarily come 
by concerted action of the tie manufacturers in co- 
operation with the Railroad Administration. 





TO ADVISE ON ESSENTIAL LABOR 

New Or.eEAns, La., Oct. 28.—The Southern Pine 
Association thru Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes 
has sent to its members a copy of the circular is- 
sued by the United States Employment Service ad- 
dressed to all employers with reference to claims for 
deferred classification of their employees. Em- 
ployers are requested to place their claims with an 
industrial adviser, who has been appointed for 
their respective districts, and who will advise em- 
ployers as to their right to file. While employers 
are urged to consider the need of men for war 
purposes the cireular also declares that ‘‘it is a 
patriotic duty to claim deferred classification for 
such employees as are ‘necessary’ men.’’ The in- 
dustrial adviser is also to be kept advised of the 
labor needs of the industry so that home industry 
will not be interrupted. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS HOLD ANNUAL 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 28.—The fifth annual 
meeting and tournament of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club was Oct. 23 at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club, at Noble, north of this city. 
The day was propitious and the turnout was good 
in spite of the ‘‘flu’’ and the recent ban, forty 
players being in the games, of whom six were 
guests. On account of the epidemic the heralded 
dinner match was omitted, but fourteen prizes were 
offered in addition to the president’s prize for the 
best season score. This classic was won by J. W. 
Turnbull, with 46 points, while Eugene W. Fry 
was runner-up with 34, It was a handsome bronze 
electric table lamp, the gift of retiring President 
Horace W. Smedley. All other prizes were War 
Stamps, best ball of partners going to J. Elmer 
Troth and M. G. Wright. First low gross was won 
by Kk. B. Humphreys, with 92, and second by J. W. 
Turnbull. There were prizes for the ten best low 
net, these won in order by Horace W. Smedley, J. 
B. McFarland, jr., F. X. Diebold, Eugene W. Fry, 
William L. Rice, J. A. Finley, John H. Schofield, 
Charles F. Felin, Edward F. Henson and Frank 
Buck. H. W. Allen and Harry Humphreys came 
in tied, but were eliminated by the matching. 

Reports of officers reviewed another successful 
year and a present full membership of 60 playing 
and 10 non-playing members, with one applicant on 
the waiting list. 

J. Elmer Troth, who has worked his way thru 
the chairs and is one of the most popular members 
of the organization, was elected president, and New 
Jersey was recognized in the selection of Irving 
A. Collins, of Moorestown, as vice president. M. G. 
Wright was reélected treasurer and J. A. Finley 
secretary, as they had both performed their duties 
so well that no change would be considered. 





EXPORT COMMITTEE ORGANIZED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 29.—The board of govern- 
ors of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
this afternoon named the personnel of the execu- 
tive and advisory committees charged with estab- 
lishing the department within this organization 
which is to handle all phases of the export business 
of its members. The board authorized establish- 
ment of this department some time ago but with- 
held the names of the members of the two commit- 
tees until the gentlemen asked to serve had ae- 
cepted. 

George Q, Ehemann, of George C. Ehemann & 
Co.; Walker M. Welford, Chickasaw Cooperage 
Co., and 8. M. Nickey, Green River Lumber Co., all 
of Memphis, constitute the executive committee. 
Mr. Welford represents tight cooperage interests 
in the valley territory. 

Members of the advisory committee are: John 
W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis, and 
Frank B. Robertson, Ferguson-Palmer Co. (Ine.), 
Memphis, representing Mississippi; W. A. Ran- 
som, Gayoso Lumber Company, Memphis, repre- 
senting Memphis and Mississippi; Ferd Brenner, 
Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La., repre- 
senting Louisiana; Frank F. Fee, Fee-Creighton 
Lumber Co., Dermott, Ark., representing Arkansas; 
W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, 
representing Tennessee and Mississippi; F. Gris- 
more, Grismore-Hyman Co., Memphis, representing 


slack cooperage interests in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Tennessee; C. F. Korn, Cincinnati, 
representing Cincinnati and Mississippi; E. B. Nor- 
man, representing Louisiana; R. L. Jurden, repre- 
senting Arkansas, and George Land, Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., representing Mis- 
sissippi. 

There will be a meeting of these committees in 
Memphis within the next few days to complete 
plans for the establishment of this department 
and to devise ways and means of facilitating the 
handling of both export and coastwise movements 
of hardwood lumber and forest products from 
the entire southern producing territory. 

Officials of the association, in discussing the mat- 
ter this afternoon, were unanimously of the opinion 
that indications point to an early ending of the 
war and for this reason they are eager that no 
time be lost in working out every detail incident 
to the effective operation of this department. 

A large export business in lumber and forest 
products is expected with the coming of peace and 
this is an added reason for getting everything in 
order. Knowledge that there is such a tremendous 
merchant marine available for the handling of ex- 
port cargoes of lumber when the war is over is 
also stimulating lumber interests to leave nothing 
undone that will make it possible for members 
of the association to derive the fullest possible 
benefit from the resources thus at their disposal. 

The department is looked upon as the most far 
reaching step taken by the association in the in- 
terest of its members and there is general rejoic- 
ing in southern lumber circles over prospects that 
the machinery to be set in motion will soon be 
ready for use. 


ITS CONSTELLATION GROWS 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Oct. 29.—Albert S. Bois- 
fontaine, for the last eighteen months a clerk in the 
Southern Pine Associatioin’s offices, has enlisted in 








ALBERT 8S. BOISFONTAINE, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Pine Association Employee Who Has Enlisted 


the Marines and will leave in a few days for Paris 
Island for training. Mr. Boisfontaine is the sev- 
enth star in the association’s service flag. 


PBB LOI 
ASKS HOO-HOO TO PAY DUES 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—E. D. Tennant, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, has made an earnest appeal to members in 
arrears to settle their dues. Mr. Tennant points 
out that the order is not only helping those who 
are in trouble, but is keeping alive that spirit of 
fraternal codperation which leaders of the lumber 
industry now realize is necessary before real com- 
mercial codperation may be attained. 

Mr. Tennant asks: 

If the bereaved wife or fatherless children of a de 
ceased brother Hoo-Hoo came to you personally and 
ask for a helping hand to lift them over a few dark 
days until they could get a new start, could you refuse 
them? Especially when you knew all it cost would 
be a trifling sum of noney? I do not think so. 

A cup of cold water or a hundred-dollar bill may 
not look much to you, but to the parched throat of a 
fever-stricken man or to the scanty purse of a be- 
reaved widow it means much. It is a real helping 
hand. You can help Hoo-Hoo stretch out that hand 
time and again by keeping yourself in good standing. 
You can secure this benefit for your own dependents, 
which assures them a return of far more than all the 
dues you ever paid into Hoo-Hoo, and also helps the 
order give it to others. 

It is shown that hundreds of members cannot 
get any insurance on account of physical disabili- 
ties, while Hoo-Hoo gives them protection with- 
out medical examination. This benefit is main- 
tained from the annual dues of $3.65, and if all 
members would keep in good standing this benefit 
could be increased without extra cost. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








AN EXCUSE 


I sat me down to write some lines 
To fill the weekly space, 

Some melody of swaying pines 
Within a forest place, 

Some song of workers in the wood 
Or soldiers o’er the sea, 

Some message of the brotherhood 
That yet will come to be. 


But not a line of verse I wrote, 
Whatever the desire, 

And not a single singing note 
Responded from the lyre. 

The pine trees bade me put away 
The instruments of toil, 

And called me out-of-doors to play 
Upon the woodland soil. 


The workers in the woods laid down 
Their axes for a while; 
They told me not to toil in town 
When Nature stopped to smile. 
The thunder of the guns was still, 
I could not hear the roar 
Of shotted cannon on the hill 
Or shells upon the shore. 


The visioned brotherhood of men 
I found already here, 
The comradeship of field and fen 
And streams and azure clear, 
It was a brotherhood of joy, 
Of song and cheery wit, 
That said, ‘‘No more your hours employ 
In labor—live a bit!’’ 


And so I can not write the thing, 
The need no matter what, 

Nor sing when duty bids me sing 
And pleasure bids me not. 

And that is why, instead of song, 
You find this little rime; 

| know that it is very wrong— ~ 
I’ll write some other time. 





RANDOM 

Let’s see, what was that we said about ‘‘autoc- 
racy??? 

Germany is getting out of raw material, and rah 
material. z 

Germany said ‘‘Sic em!’’ to Austria, and now 
look how sick Austria is. 

The way to make a German chancellor understand 
anything is to talk Dutch to him. 

Roger Simmons found chaos ruling in Russia, a 
new and good name for the soviet. 

Perhaps Mr. McAdoo thinks that that ‘‘hered- 
itary president’’ thought is not such a bad idea. 

People who have gone to Liverpool to see the 
Walker Art Gallery now need go only to Minne- 
apolis, 

This influenza must be something awful; it has 
shut down logging camps that cooties never even 
disturbed. 

The only ready cut thing of which this depart- 
ment approves is the ready-cut-over land awaiting 
the farmer. 

The German battle statements aren’t getting 
much nearer the truth, but they are getting much 
nearer Berlin. 

An Illinois retailer writes that he couldn’t get 
along without the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Well, 
neither could we. 

The kaiser is willing to be president of Germany, 
and the worst of it is that Germany would prob- 
ably be willing to have him. 

Jim McNary says it was the old women of 
France who kissed the Yanks. Somehow, now 
we’re not r’aring so hard to go. 

We wish that Germany had wanted peace as 
badly in 1914 as she does in 1918. 

_ Perhaps the German government, whatever that 
18, would rather have the Allies tell the German 
people they’re licked than tell them itself. 

Germany’ is much in the position of a man who 
owes for a little jag of lumber: as the time for 
payment approaches he is glad to write a note. 

Speaking of one-room country schools, we ob- 
Serve that Mr. Clemons is not in favor of the 
single school teacher. Well, if she is a good-looker, 
neither are we. 


If the revenue bill goes thru as it is regarding 
reserve and surplus it would appear that thrift 


in an individual is commendable but in a corpora- 
tion merely taxable. 


Cards are out announcing the engagement of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. 


As winter approaches the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has about decided that 
the wiser policy will be to put on an overcoat in- 
stead of taking off its shirt. 

At last accounts Herman Hettler was at French 
Lick Springs resting up from the Liberty loan 
drive. When a man is all worn out French Lick 
Springs eternal in the human breast. 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has opened an office in Washington. It is very 
seldom that a lumberman gets an oflice in Wash- 


‘ington, Joe Fordney to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing. 

A wooden ship has weathered one of the worst 
storms on the Atlantic, and, better than that, it 
has weathered the storm stirred up by those to 
whom steel isn’t merely a household word but a 
household pet. 

This new anti-influenza serum they shoot into 
your arm has 12,500,000 bacilli in it. That makes 
you exceed even the population of a lumberjack. 





DANGER 
Right now you'll get the influen- 
Za if you kiss a dame; 
But anytime you kiss ’em, then 
The danger is the same. 


OUR RAILROAD LITERATURE 


I wish that Mr. McAdoo, who seems to meadoo 
about everything, would do something about the 
literature that is purveyed on our railroad trains. 
Riding up from the South a little while ago, I 
looked over the train butcher’s stock. Here is the 
intellectual feast of books that he spread _be- 
fore me: 


“The Curse of Tramp Life.” 
“The Confessions of a Young Girl.” 
“You Can’t Beat It—Jackson Getting Off the Good 
Ones.” 
“Sappho.” 
“I’m from Texas—You Can't Steer Me.” 
“The Trail of the Tramp.” 
“A Texas Cowboy.” 
“Around the World on Thirty Cents.” 
“The Clemenceau Case.” 
“Standard Letter Writer.” 
‘A Blonde Creole.” 
“A Mad Love.” 
“The Bondman,.” 
“A Woman’s Temptation.” 


Now, the curse of tramp life is that we can’t 
all follow it. And, as for the trail of the tramp, 
if people want to read a book about trails what’s 
the matter with ‘‘Tote-road and Trail’’? a book 
which I can very highly recommend. As for going 
around the world on 30 cents, I have been going 
around for years on less than that. I am sure 
that I do not need the Standard lJetter-writer, and 
I wouldn’t write to a blonde creole if I had it; 
and, if I had a mad love I would find out what 
she was mad about and get her over it. As ‘for 
the bondman, if he is a Liberty bond man, all 
right. In the case of the confessions of a young 
girl, of course a woman’s temptation would be to 
tell them all over the neighborhood. 

No, sir, Mr. McAdoo, you ought to call in Presi- 
dent Emeritus Eliot (I understand college profs 
are in great repute in Washington these days) and 
have him revise your list of classics. If he does, 
we would like to suggest ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ 
“<The Woods,’’ ‘‘In Forest Land’’ and ‘‘ Re-sawed 
Fables. ’’ 





Many Have Colds, But Few Have Chosen 
Somebody left the window open, and influenza. 





STICK! 

Toteroad or tram, backwater, jam, 
Uphill, or downhill, or how, 

Men who came thru, did what they do, 
Peavy, or crosscut, or plow, 

They have won out (darkness, or doubt, 
Sawlog, or snowshoe, or bob) 

Not by their luck—just by their pluck, 
Just how they stuck to the job. 


Skies will be gray, rocky the way, 
You will get bumped now and then, 
Stopped by a wing, some sort of thing 
Happening now and again. 

But you will win, you will come in 
Heading the whole of the mob, 
Not by your luck—just by your pluck, 
Just how you stuck to the job! 





The way to get business is to get busy. 


CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 























[CALIFORNIA |— 
Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


Redwood (‘7 aise 


GET OUR PRICES 











skastern, | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











REDWOOD 






ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


Sales M ° ° ° 
Hobart Bldg, (oy Albion, California 











B rv East of 
u VY e S$ Chicago 
will receive prompt and careful atten- 

tion to all inquiries for 


alifornia White 
Sed rb Sugar PINE 
Redwood - - Fir - - Spruce 
when addressed to our New York 


Office. Write us today about your 
future needs. 


American Trading 
Company 244 California St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
New York Office: 25 Broad Street 








a 
When Considering i 
LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











s Representatives: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 4 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR PROVES EFFICIENT AID 


Illuminating Tests Made of Various Types of Tractors — Truck Effects A 
Notable Saving of Horseflesh and Manpower 





Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—-SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fir 
Spruce wi 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 





















Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Factory Plank 










W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 














Flooring, 
FIR"= | aii [CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 





E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Sendjus your inquiries. 








IDAHO WALLACE-BALLORD weeren 

“PINE a oe We make a 
609-614 Lumber E: ‘ : 

All Grades |” tasssems Mas’ || SCN 














ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 

















We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Verdi 


LUMBER CO. 


Plant at Plant at 
Verdi, — Loyalton, 
Nevada =e California 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY S?ows the cost 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St, CHICAGO 








USE OF TRACTORS IN LOGGING 


The following interesting communication 
received from the Leaming Lumber Co., 
Springs, Mich. : 


We read with interest each week the articles in this 
department regarding the use of various types of 
motor equipment, but do not recall having had the 
pleasure of reading anything on skidding and hauling 
logs by steam or gas engines on a small operation. 
We therefore thought that something concerning our 
experiences might interest your readers. 

First, upon using a 16-horsepower Nichols & Shepard 
traction engine for skidding we found that our average 
load of logs, loaded on mud boats, was 1,100 feet. 
Next we found that this equipment could make two 
round trips an hour on a haul of approximately 700 
feet, the average distance the logs had to be skidded, 
thirty-two minutes of the hour being required to take 
water and load on some slabs for firewood. This did 
not prove an economical arrangement except on the 
larger logs, which four horses could not move, while 
the engine started it with ease. 

We purchased a Fordson gas tractor and found to 
our surprise that while it had power enough to pull a 
load of 300 feet of hardwood on a mud boat it lacked 
weight sufficient to hold it down; that is, while you 
could not stop the wheels from turning their revolu- 
tion without advancing would force the wheels into 
the soft earth, This arrangement, therefore, was 
valueless. However, we placed the same engine on the 
road with a load of 1,100 feet of 4/4 green hard 
maple on a wagon and it hauled it four and a half 
miles in thirty-eight minutes. Its destructive effect 
on the road, however, prohibited its use in this ca- 
pacity. 

Next we bought a Cleveland caterpillar tractor, 
which we now have in daily use. With this ingenious 
piece of machinery we go to the woods, skid our logs 
to a wagon, load and haul them seven miles over sand 
and dirt roads. The tractor does not tear up the 
road at all. The only drawback is that, being equipped 
with a governor, it will run only three and a half 
miles an hour whether hauling a load or not. It will 


has been 
Berrien 


community’s protector against famine of the essential 
things of life, clothing, fuel and food. Winter is no 
respector of conditions. We may have just as extreme 
winter weather this year as last year. Instead of 
cogitating, we should be anticipating. Instead of inac- 
tion until the last moment, we should have action at 
the first moment.” 


“*Y’? WANTS DRIVERS FOR FRANCE 


Motor truck drivers and mechanics are urgently 
needed by the Y. M. C. A. for service overseas. Ex- 
perienced, resourceful men are wanted, who know their 
job and have the fighting spirit and the determina- 
tion to “carry on” in the face of the difficulties and 
emergencies of war conditions. Only men who are 
past 45 or in a deferred class can be accepted. The 
opportunity to render a greatly needed service to the 
country, especially to our boys at the front, is the 
chief inducement offered, but the Y. M. C. A. provides 
for all necessary expenses of its workers and also 
makes allowances for the maintenance of their fam- 
ilies. Even if the war should end there will be just 
as great need of this form of service for the next year 
or two at least, or until the boys all come home. 

Full information regarding qualifications, allow- 
ances ete. can be obtained by addressing E. M. Willis, 
National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. 








TRUCK SAVES TEN HORSES, FOUR MEN 


sefore purchasing a 3%¥%-ton Federal truck some 
months ago Pursley & Falls, who operate a sawmill 
near Kings Creek, N. C., used four 2-horse teams, 
requiring eight horses and four drivers, for hauling 
lumber from the mill to the railroad, a distance of 13 
miles. Finding it impossible to keep up with the game 
with this equipment they debated the question of 

















Here are shown seven of a fleet of eleven heavy ca pacity trucks-operated by the aviation section of 
the signal corps of the army in the spruce forests of King County, Washington. They have played 
an important part in getting out the spruce needed to give the United States and Allies suprem- 
acy of the air on the western front. 





haul 800 feet of hardwood logs out of the woods to the 
road, where we attach another similarly loaded wagon, 
and the train, consisting of tractor and two loaded 
wagons, starts on its 7-mile journey, and returns for 
a second load the same day. This outfit, coupled to- 
gether with a short tongue, is more pliable than a 
team and wagon, tho not as certain in muddy weather. 
However, we have thus far experienced no trouble in 
making two trips one day and one trip the next. 

For further comparison the approximate weights as 
well as the manufacturers’ rating in draw bar and 
pulley horsepower of the three engines are appended, 
as follows: 


Draw 
Weight bar Pulley 
Nichols & Shepard (steam) .34,000 Ibs. 12 16 
BON. 05.2 00.04 0:0 824440 -ne 1,700 Ibs. 8 12 
[RUM oes Scan anen eo uae 3,200 lbs. 12 16 





GOOD ROADS A WARTIME NEED 


“Put your roads in order” has become a slogan of 
the hour in every part of the country. Fill up the mud 
holes and level the ruts and humps before snow flies. 
Bad roads slow up industrial transportation just as 
the burning of bridges by the enemy retards the prog- 
ress of an army. 

In this connection H. P. Branstetter, local repre- 
sentative of the Kissel Motor Car Co., suggests that 
booster organizations, commercial clubs, chambers of 
commerce and other industrial organizations can not 
perform a more patriotic service than that of perfect- 
ing the highways in each community’s vicinity prepara- 
tory to the coming of winter. “We are going to depend 
on the motor truck during the next six months more 
than ever before,” said he. ‘The poor road means high 
operating expense as well as loss of time. Therefore 
it behooves every community to act now and every 
business man and property owner should bend every 
effort to anticipate transportation delays during the 
coming months and act accordingly. 

“The motor truck has been called the railroad’s com- 
petitor as wel] as its ally. To my mind, it is every 


whether to buy two more horses and hire another 
driver, or invest in a motor truck. Wisely choosing the 
latter course they bought the 314-ton Federal men- 
tioned. The truck carries from 1,000 to 2,000 feet a 
load, depending on the dryness of the lumber, which as 
a rule is pretty green. It has hauled as much as 
2,900 feet of dry sized pine boards. The truck makes 
three round trips a day, a total of 78 miles. Even 
with clay roads and 10 percent grades it gets an 
average of 6 miles out of each gallon of gasoline used. 
Consumption of cylinder oil is about three pints a day. 
Writing of its experience with this truck the firm says: 
“We don’t see how we could get along without it now, 
as it has never failed to turn the wheels when we put 
the juice to it. After making 8,000 miles the tires are 
not much worn and apparently are good for that many 
more miles.” 





NOVEL USE OF MOTOR TRUCK 


The versatility and wide range of usefulness of the 
motor truck is illustrated by the fact that a truck, 
manufactured by the United States Motor Truck Co., of 
Covington, Ky., is being used as a switch engine in the 
yard of the Benton Harbor Malleable Foundry Co., at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. When the company was unable 
to secure a switch engine hurriedly, it hitched the 
truck to one or more freight cars at first, and the 
success of this venture led to changes being made, and 
to the use of the truck in switching practically entire 
trains. Switch engines were never called upon after that. 
This company reports that in two years of excessively 
heavy work the United States truck, doing duty 
over poor roads winter and summer, and generally 
overloaded, has cost but $5 for repairs and the replace- 
ment of one tire. 


—Ooorn— 


THERE never was anything beautiful about a brewery 
except its horses, and they have to a large extent been 
supplanted by motor trucks, 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








Nelson N. Lampert 


Vice president of the Fort Dearborn National Bank 
and widely known among lumbermen thruout the 
country, especially in the middle West, Nelson N. 
Lampert, of Chicago, died suddenly at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., on Wednesday of this week. He was 
playing golf when seized with a cerebral hemorrhage 
and died soon afterward. Among business men Mr. 
Lampert was regarded as highly as any man in Chi- 





THE LATE NELSON N. LAMPERT 


cago and the news of his death was a shock to Chi- 
cago business and financial circles. Several days 
ago he went to Excelsior Springs to shake off an 
attack of the grip which afflicted him following 
especially hard work during the fourth Liberty loan 
drive. Mr. Lampert was 47 years old and is sur- 
vived by a widow and one son, Nelson N. Lampert 
jr. He was a Thirty-Third Degree Mason and widely 
known in Masonic circles. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the Lincoln Park Board in Chi- 
cago and at one time was its president. He had 
frequently been spoken of as a mayoralty candidate. 





MAJ. JOSEPH F. WARD.—Word has been re- 
ceived of the death at Camp Lee, Va., of Maj. Joseph 
F. Ward, who succumbed Oct. 26 to pneumonia, re- 
sulting from an attack of influenza. Maj. Ward 
was formerly with the Ascension Red Cypress Co., 
of New Orleans, but entered an officers’ training 
camp last year, making brilliant progress, attaining 
the rank of major only a few weeks ago. His un- 
timely death is deeply regretted by the local lumber 
colony. He is survived by his wife and one child, 
who reside in New Orleans. The body was taken 
to that city for burial. 








DR. D. F. SMITH.—A well known lumberman and 
coal operator in eastern Kentucky, Dr. D. F. Smith, 
died at his home in East Whitesburg, Ky., on Oct. 
24, aged 42. Dr. Smith had been ill only a very 
short time with the prevalent influenza-pneumonia. 
He was widely known and greatly esteemed among 
lumbermen in eastern Kentucky. A wife and two 
children survive. 





FREDERICK T. DIECKMANN.—In_ Oakland, 
Cal., after a brief illness, Frederick T. Dieckmann 
died Oct. 23 at the age of 43. Mr. Dieckmann was 
a native of Mexico and was associated with his 
father, J. H. Dieckmann, in the hardwood lumber 
business in San Francisco. Mr. Dieckmann leaves 
a widow and two daughters. 





HENRY F. SCHNELKER.—A well known lum- 
berman who for many years was a resident of New 
Haven, Ind., died at his home in Flint, Mich., last 
week. Henry F. Schnelker was born in New Haven 
July 7, 1854, and while still a young man engaged 
in the manufacture of staves and headings, a busi- 
ness which his father had conducted until his 
death. Six years ago the timber in the locality of 
the New Haven factory gave out and Mr. Schnelker 
sought a new field, locating at Flint, Mich. He is 
survived by a widow and four children. 





SERG. ROBERT S. MICHEL.—At Touro In- 
firmary, New Orleans, on Oct. 16 Sergeant Robert 
S. Michel died following an attack of influenza. 
Prior to entering the army he was head of the 
ae Michel Co., dealing in lumber, piling and 
gravel, with offices in the Hennen Building, New 
Orleans. Soon after reporting for duty at Camp 
Pike, he was promoted to a sergeantcy of a ma- 
chine company and later was detached for service 
as lumber expert at the Foundation Company’s 
New Orleans shipyard. His wife, two brothers and 
three sisters survive him, among the brothers being 
E. H. Michel, president of the Michel Lumber & 
Brick Co., of New Orleans. 





ALEXANDER CAMPBELL.—Deep regret is ex- 
pressed in the Baltimore lumber trade over the 
death of Alexander Campbell, secretary of the 
James Lumber Co., on October 23, after a brief 
illness. Mr. Campbell was a victim of influenza, 
complicated by pneumonia. He was 37 years old 
and entered the employ of the N. W. James Lumber 
Co., the predecessor of the present corporation, in 
1900 as a stenographer. He showed such diligence 
and ability that he soon attracted the attention of 
the officers of the company and his rise was rapid. 
Through his company he held membership in the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange and in the Baltimore 


Retail Lumbermen’s Club. He was one of the mem- 
bers of the managing committee of the Lumber Ex- 
change. Both organizations called special meetings 
and adopted resolutions expressive of regret and 
sympathy. Mr. Campbell is survived by his wife. 





E. E. TOLSON.—E. D. Tennant, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
received word of the sudden death of E. E. Tolson, 
representative of the Indiana Flooring Co. in New 
York. He was initiated in New York in November, 
1916. No details have been received. 


HERBERT PELTON.—Secretary Tennant an- 
nounces the death of another Hoo-Hoo, Herbert 
Pelton, Milpitas Lumber Co., Milpitas, Cal. 





CHESTER PETER SIEMS.—Advices from New 
York state that Chester Peter Siems, president of 
the Siems-Carey-H. S. Kerbaugh Corporation, 
Siems-Carey, Wash., died of influenza in the east- 
ern city. Mr. Siems was 35 years of age. No details 
have been received. 


W. L. DRAKE.—Announcement is made of the 
death of W. L. Drake, of New Hartford, N. Y., 
of Spanish influenza and pneumonia. Mr. Drake 
was representative for the Eastern Lumber Co. in 
the territory between Utica and Albany, and when 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. took over the selling 
of the stock for that company, Mr. Drake went with 
them. He was a member of the Empire State As- 
sociation of Wholesale Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen. 

WILLIAM G. WHITCOMB.—The president of the 
Whitcomb Cabinet Co. and a pioneer of that indus- 
try in Kansas City, Mo., died Oct. 30 of pneumonia. 
Mr., Whitcomb was 57 years old and had been in the 
cabinet business in Kansas City for more than 30 
years and was widely known among lumbermen. 
He is survived by a widow. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 26.—-The case of R. C. Morgan 
ete. vs. the Big Wood Lumber Co. ete., pending in the 
Menifee circuit court, Mt. Sterling, Ky., and involving 
title to over half of Menifee County, was decided in 
favor of the defendant lumber company by Judge BR. W. 
Senff, of the Mt. Sterling bar, to whom the case had 
been referred as a special commissioner. This decision 
was made after a month’s reading of the case and 
investigation of land laws. The plaintiff not being 
satisfied filed exceptions to the report and Judge Wil- 
liam A. Young has overruled them and sustained the 
report in every particular. The plaintiffs relied upon 
old State patents, while the defendants relied on pos- 
sessory titles covering many years of actual residence 
on the land. The record in the case will fill a large 
trunk, and it was the biggest case ever tried in the 
county. It is a question as to whether the case will 
go to the court of appeals or not. 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 


PAINT GIVES EIGHTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE 

AS AN example of the extraordinary durability of 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint, manufactured by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., it 
gave service for eighteen years on the barn at De 
Ruyter, N. Y., owned by EF. N. Burgess, chief engineer 
at the power plant of the Straight Line Engine Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Five years ago it was repainted 
with Dixon’s paint. In city and country, at home and 
abroad, on metal or wood, Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint is popularly known as the “Long Service” pro 
tective paint. It is-also a paint that saves in yearly 
labor charges, because it lasts more years. 











CATALOG OF HOISTING MACHINERY 


“BROWNHOIST” is a trademark that stands for per- 
fection in trolleys, tramrail systems, hand traveling 
cranes, electric hoists, monorail man-riding trolleys, 
cranes and winches, and portable floor cranes, special- 
ties in which the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, engages. This company has recently 
issued its Catalog D-1919, describing its manufac 
tures in detail and explaining minutely its installa 
tion and operation thru clear and understandable text 
and profuse illustrations. Any manufacturer of lum- 
ber or allied products who contemplates the installa- 
tion of any of the above-mentioned time, labor and 
money saving equipment will do well to address to the 
company a request for a copy of this catalog before 
making definite choice between types. The catalog of 
course is free to anyone interested. ’ 





PUTTING SLACKER SPACE AT WORK 


The Beaver Board Companiés are supplying their 
retail dealers with some very attractive literature of 
a character particularly appropriate at this time of 
yovernment restrictions upon new _ buildings. It 
points out in a forceful way, by the use of contrasting 
illustrations, the possibilities that exist for making 
“new rooms within old walls” by use of their merito- 
rious product, as well as making the present rooms 
more attractive. An artistic folder in colors, bearing 
the title just quoted, pictures a number of interesting 
examples, one of them showing an unsightly attic 
transformed into a cozy billiard room. This is real 
selling literature, furnishing the dealer practical sug- 
gestions that he can pass on to his customers. An 
other circular shows electros that will be furnished 
dealers for use in their local papers to help them to 
“tie up to”—and “cash in on’’—the company’s exten- 
sive national advertising, wherein the varied uses of 
Beaver Board have been forcefully presented to the 
reading public. 


SEATTLE 


British olumbia ue ‘Washingt nD 


Red Cedar Shingles 












We Manufacture 
EAGLE BRAND XXX 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears 
EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars 























These shingles are as 
nearly perfect as can be 
manufactured, in our 
sprendic mill plant at 

EW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped 
with the latest improved 
machinery. Itisthe 
largest and best equip- 

ed shingle mill ever 

uilt. Our shingles are 
all inspected, and kept 
uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with ' 
our personal guarantee 
as to grade, 















TRADE MARK 
Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 
SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 





















Box Factory—Specials | 


ON HAND—DRY 
100,000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 
100,000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 
100,000 feet 5-4 Nos. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or No. 


| Box. 
100,000 — Nos. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or No, 
OX. 
100,000 -™ 6-4x12” Nos. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or 
a. Ox. 
200,000 feet 4-4x6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 2 Common Oregon 
White Pine Boards. 
300,000 feet 4-4x6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 3 Common Oregon 
White Pine Boards, « 


200,000 feet 4-4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards. 
10 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


General Office SEATTLE, 835 Henry Bidg. 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

















Mixed Cars ee 
Ship Timbers and Spars 


U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


BOX SHOOKS —FIR—SPRUCE—-CEDAR—HEMLOCK 
SOFT CORK WHITE PINE 


PY SWHEFI—SERVIE E> 


\_ 525-527 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE , 

















PUGET MILL COMPANY 
Offices, Walker Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 























Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


seinen 











u p4 An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber 27" -20ts"ana figures. 
By R. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 





THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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TIMBERLAND SALES 


DeLMArR, Deu., Oct. 26.—The timber land of the late 
John Ward was recently sold at public sale to his 
brother, William Ward, for $33,000. 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., Oct. 29.—The Poplarville Saw 
Mill Co. recently purchased a tract of choice longleaf 
timber on the A. T. & N. Railroad in Alabama, and is 
moving the mill, which has been in Poplarville for a 
number of years, to Tiger, Ala. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








, —_ SPECIALS =— 86 
Bridal Veil, Oregon ]] 
40,000’ ix®8 R/L Noble Fir No. 2 Clear & Btr., 
i MC saubs6se hens vaceeeeceaser $30.00 
135,000’ {x6 R/L Fir No, 2 Clear & Btr., Drop tf 
Ts as ch uss asin ch eineou oa .00 
75,000’ = R/L Fir No. 3 Clear, Drop Siding No. u 
Swe dte MEE s 54) we 565429) Und as mies owe -50 
15,000’ x6 R/L Fir No. 4 Clear, Drop Siding No. u 
(LEER ELIE I AA IE 16.00 1] 
34,000’ x4 R/L Fir No. 3 V. G. Flooring........ 32.00 
40,000’ ood R/L Fir No. 2 Clear & Btr., Cig. Be ] 
40,000’ 1x4 /L Fir No. 2 Clear & Btr., Clg. Ve i 


40,000’ 1x8 R/L Noble Fir No. { Com., Shiplap.. 19.50 
40,000’ {x8 R/L Noble Fir No. 2 Com., Shiplap.. 14.50 
16,000’ Ixi0 R/L Noble Fir No. | Com., Shiplap. 19.50 
20,000’ 1x10 R/L Noble Fir No. 2 Com., Shiplap. 14.50 


\ 
Add freight at 2500 Ibs. per M. ! 
ry} 


4 DOUGLAS FIR LUMBERCO. 
\ 


Manufacturing Merchants 


f 
1 
f 
Add freight at 2000 Ibs. per M u 
u 
f 
f 


—— sen may me er ee PR ee a a 
ee we ce ee ee ems een ee 
nN 
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Uf Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAUNA NUUAA CALA OAS TAA EUANUUGAAA ONAN 


| Chas.R. McCormick & Co. | 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. z 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
: LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 


EAT 





TST Se eT ee TT TTT 


St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


ie 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 
San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building 
SOU MAMAAVCQUAAUAAEAEANC TUEDADEDEANUCQUAVEUEUEOEADCOUUEUEO AEA ACSUOUAONUEODODC UUEOEOOUOAUACUEN EO HUOEOE 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 
10th Floor Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








STUDIES AFRICA’S TIMBER RESOURCES 


An investigation of the timber resources of the 
Union of South Africa was undertaken early this year 
by a subcommittee of the Industries Advisory Board 
at Pretoria, and a report recently was issued. This 
investigation was deemed necessary owing to “the 
threatened scarcity in the near future of the world’s 
timber supply and to the abnormal cost of imported 
timbers for building and other purposes.” Evidence 
was given before the investigating body by the chief 
conservator of forests and by others from which it 
appeared that the value of the imported timbers, in a 
manufactured and unmanufactured state, amounted 
approximately to £1,400,000 a year. The expected 
practical cessation of this importation would mean 
stagnation in the building trade, and the situation, 
therefore, called for immediate steps being taken to 
meet the threatened deficiency. 

It was ascertained that there are over 2,000,000 
acres of land which nominally fall under the control 
of the forestry department, but a large proportion 
of this area, about 1,530,000 acres, is waste land, 
extensive areas of drift sand along the coast, and 
land on mountain tops, unsuitable for afforestation, but 
reserved at the instance of the irrigation department. 
Some of these areas are not even definitely demarcated. 

The area of dense forests on Government reserves is 
given as being approximately 400,000 acres, which, 
with the inclusion of privately owned forests, will 
total 500,000. Something like 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
usable timber is annually handled in these forests, and 
a similar amount is probably converted into firewood. 
The total annual value is estimated at £25,000. A con- 
siderable quantity of this timber consists of yellow- 
wood, which was formerly largely used for building 
purposes with most satisfactory results when properly 
handled. 

There are about 70,000 plantations, consisting of a 
number of imported species of trees, some of which 
have been found to grow with great vigor and to be 
capable of producing excellent mercantile timbers. This 
makes a total of 470,000 acres of land under forest, 
under the supervision of the forestry department. It 
will thus be seen that out of the 2,000,000 acres falling 
under the control of this department about 1,530,000 
acres must be, at present, left out of the reckoning 
as being nonproductive. 


A Systematic Investigation Necessary 

No systematic investigation of the nature and uses 
of the indigenous timbers has been undertaken, and 
little appears to be known in regard to methods of 
seasoning. It is stated that a considerable wastage 
of most valuable timber is constantly taking place. 
This is said to arise from an inadequate scientific staff 
and from the impossibility of controlling the depreda 
tions of natives. Much destruction of useful timber 
takes place in connection with the cutting of poles for 
mining purposes, and it frequently happens that im 
mature and growing trees are felled by their owners 
for this purpose, thus destroying what later would 
have become an exceedingly valuable asset. 

In respect of the indigenous timber, it is deemed 
necessary by the board that a careful survey should 
at once be undertaken of such areas as are easily 
accessible, so that the mature timbers therein con- 
tained may be placed upon the market, in order to 
meet the present needs. It is also considered that 
steps should be taken to increase the area of such 
indigenous forests by careful supervision, and also to 
prevent the wanton destruction and wastage which 
are at present in operation. Four hundred thousand 
acres of indigenous forests must have a very consider- 
able value over the whole period of growth and in some 
cases must be equal to that placed upon ordinary plan 
tations in European countries. 

Seventy thousand acres of the forest lands have 
been planted with exotic timbers, some of which 
have been advertised for sale as matured timber. 
Many of these’ plantations have been estab- 
lished within the last ten or twelve’ years, 
and, together with those of an older growth, are said 
to be producing an income of about £25,000 a year. 
The board is of opinion that this plantation area 
should at once be increased by the planting of service 
able timber trees, in the proportion of at least two 
for every one destroyed or felled. 

A considerable proportion of the unworked timber 
which in the past has been imported into South 
Africa could be supplied from the Union’s forests in 
increasing quantities, but this will depend very largely 
upon the action taken to remove prejudice, to facilitate 
the handling of the timber, and also upon the trans- 
portation and other difficulties attendant upon exten- 
sive importations. 

The board is of opinion that the Union possesses in 
its forestal resources an asset the value of which ifs 
greatly underestimated, because so little is understood 
of its intrinsic worth. It would appear that the fol- 
lowing are among the urgent necessities of the case: 
(a) A forestal survey; (b) determination of the com 
mercial use and value of native timbers; (c) greater 
encouragement in the use of local timbers; (d) con- 
servation of existing immature forests; (e) prevention 
of wastage and the uneconomic use of timber, and (f) 
experiments in the direction of felling and seasoning. 

The board welcomed the suggestions put forward 
by the chief conservator of forests in regard to the 
appointment of a qualified person to take up this 
particular aspect of forestry. It has consistently 
urged that research on these lines should be under- 
taken, and, altho the present proposal embraces only 
one aspect of the problem the board considers it a 
very useful step in advance and hopes that there will 
be no delay involved in sanctioning the very small 
expenditure connected therewith. 


The Forests of the West Coast 

On the west coast of Africa, stretching from Senegal 
round thru not only British but also French colonies, 
down to the Congo, is an almost unbroken belt of 
forest, 150 miles in width, says A. H. Unwin in Pro- 
duction, the journal of the British Empire Producers’ 
Organization. Near the coast of Sierra Leone there 
is the Peninsular forest, about 5,000 acres in extent, 
one of the richest forests in the whole country. The 
most prevalent species of tree found here is the red 
ironwood; 80 percent of the whole stand consists 
of this tree. Lesides this there are an African violet 
wood, scented mahogany, cedar, iroko, real African 
oak, pearwood, red oak. In this area, at the Gumah, 
there is a stream that might be harnessed to furnish 
water-power to be used directly, or as electrical power 
for driving sawmills. 

Outside this forest area are large tracts covered 
with the African rosewood as well as the small or 
dwarf red ironwood, which also yields a seed contain- 
ing 35 percent of oil. Again, farther north in this 
Protectorate, are large tracts covered with the fan 
palm, also known as the bottle or toddy palm, which 
bears large fruits like cocoanuts. These contain large 
nuts that are used for making buttons. The wood of 
the stem has proved most durable for fences or in 
house construction. At the other end of the Protec 
torate are the forests on the banks of the Mano, Maho 
and Morro. These border on the next country down 
the coast, which is Liberia. One of the most valuable 
forests here is that of Gola, about 240 square miles 
in extent. 

The colony of the Gold Coast includes also the Pro- 
tectorate of Ashanti and the Northern Territories, com- 
prising in all 120,000 square miles in extent. Pro- 
ceeding from west to east the dense belt of forest 
shows its greatest width on the west side of Axim, 
and, leaving the coast near Cape Coast Castle, it is 
narrowest on the eastern side, being scarcely more 
than forty miles here. Thus far, most of the timber 
extraction has been done nearest the mines, such as 
Traquah and the Ashanti Gold Fields Corporation, 
both near the railway which runs up from the port of 
Seccondee. In fact the railway has been the chief 
means of exploiting some of the forests. 

Farther west the Ankobra River has been the chief 
means of transport. Some years ago it was estimated 
by H. M. Thompson, chief conservator of the forests of 
Nigeria, that fully 60,000 logs could be obtained, even 
with conservative working, from the Tano River 
forests. Lack of means of transport hinders the devel- 
opment of the other forests situated farther away from 
the waterways. Up to the present about 5,000 square 
miles have been alienated for plantation or timber 
work. There are, however, between 10,000 and 15,000 
square miles of forest not yet placed under systematic 
working. 

In the southern provinces of Nigeria is a land area 
of 79,000 square miles, and in the northern provinces 
an area of over 250,000 square miles. Of all the 
British colonies these southern provinces show the 
greatest scope of all for the future development of 
the timber industry. Since 1901 there has been a 
strongly established forest department which has 
gradually evolved rules and regulations for the perma- 
nent good management of the ferests. During the 
same period the timber exports have shown a steady 
output in quantity and a continually rising quality. 

Concluding, Mr. Unwin makes the following state 
ment: 


“With such vast areas, nearly all fully stocked with 
trees, many of the greatest value, it is very difficult 
to put down a figure indicating the value of such 
forests without it being termed either unduly optimis- 
tic, to put it quite mildly, or even, to those who do not 
know the tropical forests, to be grossly exaggerated. 
On the whole we may safely say the existing forests, 
at present unworked, are worth £6,000,000. This is 
allowing for only one tree per acre being of the value 
of £1 and one of 10s. In most places it is far more, 
but if we allowed for a full value the figures would 
sound too large to be true. It often seems to be for- 
gotten, not only in fiction writing, but also in forestry, 
that “truth is stranger than fiction,’ and certainly 
more remarkable,” 





SOUTHERN PINE IN LATIN AMERICA 


The following data has been submitted to the ad 
vertising and trade extension department of the South- 
ern Pine Association by La Hacienda, an illustrated 
monthly magazine published in the Spanish and Portu 
guese languages at Buffalo, N. Y., and circulating 
thruout the Latin American countries : 

The Latin American countries import great quanti- 
ties of lumber and practically all of their millwork. 
Planing mill facilities are limited and better finished 
materials can be secured at lower prices from the 
United States. The small woodworking establishments 
generally manufacture only to order and dealers do 
not carry their goods in stock. 


Uses of Imported Lumber in South America 


Rough construction, flooring, ceiling, partitions, 
molding and interior trim, patterns and flasks, piling 
and dock timbers, sash and doors, plastering lath, 
cornice and exterior house boards, cross ties, wine 
tanks, vats, barrels, trunks, furniture, vehicles, coffins, 
match sticks, car and ship building. 

BRAZIL— 


Southern pine is preéminently the first lumber mar- 
keted in Brazil. It is cut and manufactured in the 
southern States and shipped from Gulfport, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Andrews Bay and Sabine 
Pass. About 40 percent of the lumber used in Brazil 
is from North America, the rest being home produc 


tion. 
Considerable money is spent for massive and ornate 
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fences in front of dwellings. Wood fencing is some- 
times used in combination with brick. 

Southern pine is used in larger quantities for floor- 
ing than for any other purpose, except for rough con- 
struction work. 

White and yellow pine are used in combination, as 
in our own country, for the manufacture of sash, doors 
and blinds in Brazil and Rio de Janeiro. 

Peru and Uruguay— 

These two countries import practically all lumber 
used, having few forests available. 
Argentina— 

Altho an important lumber producing country, Ar- 
gentina imports ten times the quantity of lumber pro- 
duced locally. Nearly 80 percent of the lumber used 
in the River Plate region is from the United States. 
West Coast— 

Several large importing concerns with offices on the 
west Coast conduct lines of freighters carrying to Chile 
and Bolivia white pine, southern pine and hardwoods 
from New York. The lumber is distributed thru brok 
ers, wholesale and retail establishments. 

The west Coast needs a little educational propa- 
ganda regarding the many uses to which wood and 
especially southern pine can be put. 

Millwork 
FLOORING— 

Southern pine is the universal flooring wood in The 
Plate. Rooms in the most costly houses and public 
buildings where wood is used are floored with southern 
pine in preference to more ornamental and durable 
floors made from native and Paraguayan hardwoods. 

The reason assigned is that the latter woods can 
not be had properly seasoned and, because of their 
extreme hardness, are often imperfectly manufactured 
and difficult to drive nails thru. 

CEILING— 

In Brazilian homes ceilings are entirely of wood, 
usually worked lumber, beaded and matched or paneled. 

Nearly the entire amount of kiln-dried and air-dried 
strips 1x3-, Ix4- and 1x6-inch which the southern pine 
industry sends to The Plate in enormous quantities 
is used for flooring, ceiling and partitions. 
PARTITION— 

The 3-inch widths in Argentina and the 4-inch 
widths in Uruguay go for flooring and partitions; the 
6-inch widths in Argentina and the 4-inch and 6-inch 
in Uruguay for ceiling. 

Doors, SASH AND BLINDS— 

Doors on the Buenos Aires market 
United States. Southern pine is the wood used, as 
well as for sash and blinds. Very elaborate front 
doors are used in The Plate region. One door recently 
see delivery in Uruguay was built at a cost of 

64. 

Doors shipped to The Plate must have mortises and 
tenons the entire width of the stile. 

As in our own country, there is a wide variety of 
sizes and designs for store, hotel and public building 
doors and windows, but for residences they are used 
in such quantities as to have established standards. 
STATISTICS— 

During 1916 the United States exported to Latin 


are made in the 


America millwork approximating in value $200,000 
and 350,823,000 feet of yellow pine boards, planks and 
deals. 

Central America— 

Especially in Guatemala a great deal of lumber and 
millwork is being purchased to rebuild the devastated 
city and vicinity with speed and for durability. 

All the lumber used in the Ceiba district of Hon- 
duras is imported from the United States gulf ports. 
The present demand is about 1,000,000 feet a month, 
with prospects of a steady growth. 

Cuba— 

We have word that Cuba is extending its railroads, 
building new sugar mills, hotels and homes and the de- 
mand is for general construction materials of all kinds. 
The proximity of the United States makes this coun- 
try the logical center of supply. 

If we are to credit this sudden ‘construction fever” 
to the fact that Cuba is receiving such good prices 
for her sugar, it naturally follows that the South 
American countries, being more prosperous than ever 
before, are following Cuba’s lead 


Wood Paving 

Rosario, Argentina, a well-paved city, uses several 
times more wood than any other kind of paving. Other 
cities of the River Plate region employ wood blocks 
almost exclusively for paving. Buenos Aires, on the 
principal thorofares, has more than 200,000 square 
yards of wood, 

The fact that wood has shown excellent wearing 
qualities and is favorably regarded will doubtless 
lead to the more common use of this material. 

The use of concrete and asphalt is not as extensive 
as in our own country, and the facilities ‘for this 
kind of work being scarce and expensive, the leaning is 
naturally toward wood blocks. 


Publications the Latin-Americas Need 


“One Hundred Handy Helps;” “Stormy Day Jobs;’ 
“Timely Repairs ; eg “Implement Sheds ;’” “The nod 
Built Garage’ ’—these books printed in’ Spanish would 
form the very best circular matter to distribute in our 
countries for the purpose of securing the kind of in- 
terest you want directed toward the use of southern 
pine. 

The people in our countries are without the publi- 
cations United States farmers have. They are not 
seeing the suggestions which appear in Popular Me- 
chanics and the farm papers, which have helped edu- 
cate our farmers to build the things needed in the 
home, barns and about the farm which can be made 
of wood. 

Distunces between haciendas are much greater than 
here. Some of them are located hundreds of miles 
from a town. This makes it almost essential that 
repair work of all kinds can be taken care of right 
at home. 

This service you offer would carry a very strong 
appeal, as there are few sources for securing building 
plans (small farm buildings) without going to consid- 
erable expense. 

Wood users would respond readily to information 
how to use wood and what woods to use. 








RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE AND AT HOME 








INDUSTRIAL HOUSING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Industrial housing at the present time is one of the 
most important classes of building. The character of 
such housing requirements is exemplified by an official 
report recently presented to the British Minister of 
Reconstruction, which states in substance as follows: 


In England the unsatisfactory condition of working- 
class housing as regards both quality and quantity 
is now realized on all hands. Census statistics sup- 
port the contention that the majority of the working 
people are inadequately housed. Even the best type of 
workmen’s dwelling as at present existing is only too 
often inconvenient in its arrangement and lacking in 

‘reasonable accommodations. In the older houses, which 
so large a proportion of the working population in- 
habit, there is little privacy and comfort. The effects 
of these conditions are bad for the men, but rather 
worse for the women. 

Housing is admitted to be essentially a woman’s 
question, and the extent to which women will be able 
to play their part in public affairs must in no small 
measure be recognized in any adequate program of 
housing reform. It is of the utmost importance that 
schemes of housing and town planning should be ac 
celerated. Such programs should be drawn up in con- 
sultation with the best expert advice available, and 
in close coéperation with representatives of the people 
for whom such schemes are intended, It is considered, 
however, of special importance that representatives of 
women, who are the persons most concerned, should 
be included in the housing and town planning, public 
health and similar organizations. 


This furnishes a program for both war 
comments the American Contractor in its review of 
this report. The findings outlined above are espe- 
cially interesting in view of the fact that they point 
not merely to an increase in housing construction dur- 
ing the period of the war but also look forward to 
permanent growth in this direction as one of the chief 
measures of the general reconstruction program. Many 
of the points adduced apply not merely to British con- 
ditions but with equal force to the situation today 
existing in the United States. Builders in this coun- 
try, as in England and other European countries, are 
justified in expecting constant activity in this line, 
both during the war and after, and builders’ activities 
normally are closely linked with the lumbermen’s. 


and peace, 





RECONSTRUCTION COSTS WILL BE GREAT 


Not even rough estimates exist as to the probable 
costs of reconstruction of the countries devastated by 
the German invasion, but some idea of these costs can 
be had from the comparatively small destructions in 
Galicia. During the three Russian invasions into this 
country 68,867 buildings were destroyed, according to 
the figures contained in a recent Zurich dispatch to the 
New York Evening Post. Among them were practi- 
cally no buildings in industrial centers or in bigger 
towns, most of them being buildings of peasants, con- 
structed of wood and clay. Nevertheless, the costs of 


timber alone necessary for the reconstruction of these 


buildings will amount to 2,500,000,000 crowns, or ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 under normal exchange. 

This being a fact, the task of rebuilding northern 
France and Belgium, with their many industrial plants 
and great cities, will be one of such magnitude as can 
not be comprehended, and this, in conjunction with 
the housing and other reconstruction projects in Great 
Britain and America, as well as the world over, may be 
expected to give source to such great demands for tim- 
ber and Jumber as to tax the industry’s capacity for 
an indefinite period, probably running into years, 





‘‘BACK TO SOIL’’ MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 

The “back to the soil’ movement occupies a promi- 
nent place in the reconstruction plans for France, and 
in order to encourage it the Conseil General of the 
Loire Department at its August session voted 600,000 
francs to be issued for the purpose of furthering agri- 
cultural enterprises and the repopulation of the farm 
ing districts. 

A minimum of eight to ten hectares (1 hectare - 
2.471 acres) may be allotted to each agriculturist not 
over 30 years of age, if not mobilized, and nat over 
35 years of age if mobilized, who will promise to re- 
main ten years at the head of his farm. The resolu- 
tion further provides: (1) A fixed premium of 1,000 
francs’ worth of farming implements of the latest 
model, which is not to be refunded. (2) A loan of 
500 frances’ worth of agricultural implements for each 
ten hectares or fraction over and above the first ten. 
This loan, which must be refunded in fifteen years, 
may be increased to 2,000 francs for a farm of forty 
to sixty hectares. However, in order to encourage 
large families, part of this loan will be canceled ac- 
cording to the number of children born after the 
farmer has taken possession of his allotment of land. 

The aim of the resolution of the Conseil General is to 
interest many young farmers in this scheme, and to 
induce those to return to the soil who have heretofore 
hesitated for want of financial assistance. Their rea- 
sons for deserting the farms for the mills and fac- 
tories of the cities will no longer have the same force. 
They will be given every encouragement to stick to the 
soil, which sorely needs their skill and labor, and 
thus, by their efforts, they may contribute to the 
restoration of their native country. 





READJUSTMENT PERIOD WILL BE SHORT 

The steel industry being one of the most reliable 
barometers of trade conditions and tendencies, its 
view on the after-war readjustments can safely be 
accepted as more or less authoritative. Pittsburgh 
steel magnates have expressed the belief that when the 
war-ends whatever changes are necessary will require 
but a few months, perhaps weeks only. In their own 
case, if lower steel prices are believed necessary, they 
are wide awake and would seek to make the necessary 
reduction at once, to furnish a foundation on which to 
build. ‘ 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 
General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
m= YELLOW PINE sco 'EAr oad 
souTHeRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 

Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 
ew York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 

HH ri is 

i ; a Lumber 
e gw ! e — 
Ties and 
Car tater — 
THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
someon Wa. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


(" sasven LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. nest 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Phone Main 2479 




















NEW ORLEANS ; 


\ 


Timber and 

Pulpwood ESTIMATES 
TIMBERLANDS 
Listed for Sale 

R. R. BRADLEY, 


Also Branch 
Ottawa. Ont., 








Timber maps and 
advice on manage- 
ment of woodlands, 
Consulting Forester to 
New Brunswick R. R, Co, 
Globe Atlantic Bidg., 

P. 0. Box No. 5. ST. JOHN, N. B. 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our name signed to a report means that the work 
has been done with Integrity of Purpose, and with 
Knowledge based on Experience plus System. 


JAMES W. SEWALL. Old Town, Maine 




















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
<a square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CHOICE 


Birch and Maple 


70M’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 

100 M’ 4/4” Nos, | & 2 Com. Hard Maple 

50 M’ 6/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 

100 M’ 6/4” Nos. | & 2 Com. Hard Maple 

100 M’ 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 

75M’ 8/4” Nos. | & 2 Com. Hard Maple 

20M’ 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
(Choice) 

150 M’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 

200 M’ 4/4” Nos. | & 2 Com. Birch 

200 M’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. Birch 

70 M’ 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 

60 M’ 5/4” Nos. | & 2 Com. Birch 

50 M’ 6/4” No. {| Com. & Btr. Birch 

30 M’ 6/4” Nos. | & 2 Com. Birch 

30M’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Birch (High Type) 


Dry Stock—A 1 Service. 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 


LONG FIR JOISTS“ ..... 


Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS “" 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 








waros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer, ~=MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








For Quick Sale 


ix4 to 12” No. 1 Common tdaho White Pine 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 Common Soft Western Pine 
2x4 to 2x12 No. | Norw 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bidg. 
and Shingles. Wholesale Cc) EVELAND, OHI 








Hemlock & Hardwood 


Lumber 


LATH AND SHINGLES 
Northern Forest Products 








The Munising Company 


Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH. 











Weidman 2 
& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 

















| Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 

















Tell Us Your Needs in 

4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 

5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 

6-4 No. 1 Common and Better A a e 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 

12-4 No, 2 Common and Better 

Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 

















News of American Hardwood Industry 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Oct. 28.—Grand Rapids lumbermen are joining im- 
plement dealers in urging farmers to a greater con- 
servation of machinery and crops by the intelligent 
use of timber in the construction of sheds and shel- 
ters. It is argued that farm machinery worth many 
hundreds of dollars is allowed to remain in the open 
without shelter. This could be saved by the erec- 
tion of proper kind of sheds. The use of lumber 
in the building of barns and granaries is also urged 
as a means of conserving foodstuffs and saving the 
farmer loss. An effort is to be made to teach the 
farmer the economy of building sheds for his various 
uses and how to buy and use lumber for these pur- 
poses. 

Most of the millwork and interior lumber for the 
new Y. W. C. A. building at Kalamazoo will be fur- 
nished by the Grand Rapids lumber dealers. The 
project, for its size, is to be the most modern in equip- 
ment of any association building in the country. 

The Spears Lumber Co., of this city, is preparing 
for the time when building activity revives. The 
mill has been kept busy on special work, but in addi- 
tion is being well stocked with finished materials. 

Grand Rapids cigarmakers and lumbermen have 
agreed to codperate in saving timber to help win the 
war. The most expensive feature connected with the 
sale of cigars is the wood container. Under the agree 
ment reached here only cigars in lots of 100 or more 
will be packed in wooden boxes. Thege regulations are 
to be given immediate effect. 

Conservation of lumber is the only reason for abol- 
ishing the semiannual furniture expositions for the 
“one show a year” decision of the War Industries 
Board, according to the view taken by the Grand 
Rapids furniture manufacturers. This one season will 
be not long for Grand Rapids, but will affect all those 
cities in which furniture expositions have been held, 
including Jamestown, New York City and Chicago, 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct, 28.— Local conditions have not been disturbed 
by any of the recent rulings relative to the war; mills 
are running on schedule time and shipments have not 


been hampered, The near approach of the close of 
navigation presages a curtailment, as much of the 


output goes by boat now. 

Preliminary work for winter logging progresses fa 
vorably and the woods superintendents of the different 
companies expect a successful output notwithstand- 
ing labor conditions are so uncertain. 

Prices remain stationary, the demand being good, 
especially among the higher grades. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct, 80.—-While lumber manufacturers in the North 
are busily producing and shipping timber and lumber 
on direct and indirect Government contracts, the large 
woodworking industries of Milwaukee and other large 
cities of Wisconsin are being given more and more war 
work that involves a growing consumption of soft and 
hardwood lumber, veneers ete. One Milwaukee con 
cern has taken a contract to supply 200 new type air- 
plane propellers and twenty-five pontoons for sea 
planes. 

George L. Stephenson, formerly of Milwaukee and 
now general manager of a large sawmill interest at 
Michigan City, Miss., spent several days in Milwau- 
kee, his former home, last week. He was called here 
by business connected with the recent death of his 
brother, Fred M. Stephenson, of Chicago, a noted 
hunter and traveler. J. Earl Morgan, Oshkosh, Wis., 
and H. J. Brown, Marinette, Wis., both sons-in-law of 
the late Senator Isaac Stephenson, came to Milwaukee 
at the same time. 

The Fountain-Campbell Lumber Co., which two years 
ago established at Ladysmith, Wis., one of the finest 
sawmill plants in the North, is operating night and 
day with as many men as it is able to procure to fill a 
vast amount of orders for crating and box lumber re 
quired by Government contractors. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 28.—Lumbermen report that there has been 
an abnormal increase in hardwood sales to many Indi- 
ana concerns manufacturing caskets, a direct result 
of the Spanish influenza epidemic. Altho the demand 
has not made any unnecessary drain upon the market, 
lumbermen have been appalled at the increased de- 
mands of these factories. Reports received from the 
casket manufacturing establishments from over the 
State indicate that they have been operating at ca- 
pacity in filling orders for the Government and 
taking care of their usual demands. 

Altho the influenza epidemic has been very severe 
in Indianapolis, a total of more than 5,000 cases hav- 
ing been reported, none of the members of the lumber 
companies has been claimed in the toll of deaths. 

Altho excellent weather conditions have prevailed, 
building has all been stopped. The commissioner of 
buildings last week denied a well known citizen a per- 
mit to build a hen house and the incident was featured 
in daily newspapers until an opinion was received 
from Washington that the building of a hen house 
is necessary in times of war. Lumbermen cite this 
incident only to show the extent of the restrictions 
that have been placed upon the building activities in 
this city as a result of Government orders. 

8S. J. Peabody, of the Peabody Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbia City, Ind., recently perfected a miniature saw- 
mill and now has one of the machines in his lumber 
yard at Columbia City. It is mounted on trucks and 
is operated by a traction engine, but the carriage and 
saw are just the same as are used in the larger mills. 
The machine was made for the purpose of sawing out 





small timber into railroad ties for the Government. 
It takes three men to operate the machine, which picks 
the log up from the ground, places it on the carriage 
and then saws it. After the work is completed in Co- 
Jumbia City the mill will be moved to a large tract of 
land recently purchased by the company near Lake 
Everett, Ind. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 28.—The demand for lumber wanted by the 
Government in the making of war materials continues 
strong and most of the uptown sawmills are being 
operated on steady time. Many of the country mills 
in southern Indiana, southern Illinois and western 
and northern Kentucky have been closed for several 
weeks because of the labor shortage and the scarcity 
of logs. The influenza epidemic has also played havoc 
with some of the mills in the tri-state territory and 
many plants have been badly crippled by workers 
having been stricken with the disease. Local lumber 
manufacturers report that they are getting in more 
logs now than they were a month or so ago, and 
while the quality in some instances is not the best 
the prices are high. Wood consuming factories in 
Evansville, as well as those at Hopkinsville, Hender- 
son and Owensboro, Ky., and Tell City and Jasper, Ind., 
are being operated on fairly good time and the out 
look for fall and winter trade is said to be very good. 
The retail lumber business in Evansville is only fair, 
while in some of the smaller towns in the tri-state 
territory the trade has been dragging for some time. 
Building in this section has fallen so low that this 
factor of the business has almost been forgotten for 
the tire being. Veneer manufacturers report a fair 
trade and some of the plants are arranging to run on 
both the day and night schedule. Chair fictorier re- 
port a fair business. 

John H. Rohsenberger, of the Buehner Chair Co., 
this city, who is the field secretary of the National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress, says in his opinion the 
postponed annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association will be held sometime in November 
at Louisville, Ky. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 29.—The ban on nonessential building and gen 
eral construction has eliminated practically all of the 
commercial demand from the lumber market, but what 
little has developed has been taken care of with fair 
promptness under the permit regulations and at prices 
generally on a level with those of the previous week, 
and in some cases a little higher, the conspicuous 
strength being in ash and cherry. While prices on 
commercial stocks are more or less controlled by those 
fixed by the Government on its purchases, and on pur 
chases for consumption in the essential industries, 
the sales reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States show that consider- 
able latitude is exercised by the trade in its commer 
cial business. 

The supply of strictly commercial lumber stocks 
that are coming thru from the mills under the permit 
system is fully adequate to take care of that demand, 
the bulk of the consumption of lumber in this terri- 
tory being on Government contracts and for other 
essential purposes. A great deal of it is going into 
extensions of industrial plants engaged on war work, 
and carries priority privileges in transportation, secur- 
ing prompt movement and quick disposition as be- 
tween mill and consumer. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 29.--At least some shippers in this market re- 
port the car permits now about equal to the demand, 
and they often include pretty nearly all sorts of lum 
ber, where a dealer has it to sell. These orders, such 
as they are, donot come very often from the consumer 
but appear to be a sort of evening up of stocks by 
the eastern retailer, who wants to carry a little of 
everything and still keep the aggregate small. It is 
easy to move crating and box stock. 

With a partial subsidence of the influenza epidemic, 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange has resumed its weekly 
meetings, which were decided upon just before the in 
fluenza broke out. These meetings are almost entirely 
of a social character, sometimes no business at all be 
ing done. At last Saturday’s meeting A. W. Krein 
heder, who left the lumber business to become a city 
councilman, gave some explanation of the street car 
strike situation, which has been patched up during the 
last week, tho hardly settled, as it appears to most 
people. 

Only one lumber cargo arrived here last week, the 
steamer United Lumberman bringing in 375,000 feet 
of white pine for the Niagara Box Co. The receipts 
of shingles by lake for the week were 2,050,000, 

The home defense committee of this city has re 


ceived assurance, after taking the matter up with 
Washington, that liberal treatment will be received 
by those who wish to engage in essential building 


work. Certain financial interests here proposed to 
erect from 50 to 75 houses in the North Elmwood 
Avenue section in order to accommodate factory work- 
ers and the Government will be asked to lend $300,000 
for the purpose. Building is going ahead on a small 
scale, the number of permits for last week being only 
44, with costs of $68,300, the smallest amount for 
some time. 

Harry McNeill, a member of the wholesale lumber 
trade here for several years, has received a commission 
as second lieutenant of engineers. 

The Mack Lumber Co., recently organized to carry 
on a retail lumber business, has voted to increase its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. The officers 
of the company are Frank P. Ranahan, president; 
John H. Mack, treasurer; Charles L, Bullymore, secre- 
tary. 
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A meeting of officials interested was held at Batavia 
the other day to fix upon a price to be charged the 
consumer for a cord of wood. It was decided that dry 
beech and maple wood will be sold for $6 a cord of 
12-inch léngth. Wood felled after May 1, 1918, is 
called green and is to be sold at $5 a cord. Green 
elm, green softwoods or beech and maple in unsplittable 
chunks will be sold at $4.50. These prices are said 
to be higher than those dealers have been charging. 

Arthur McLean, manager of the Little Rock mill 
of the McLean Lumber Co., left last week to enter a 
military camp in Texas. 

The announcement by Secretary McAdoo that neither 
lumber nor nails are available to build canal boats 
with has created a profound sensation here. The very 
thing that is wanted is more canal tonnage. The 
authorities have issued a permit to all private boat- 
men to make any canal rate they please, so that it 
does not reduce the railroad earnings too much, but 
what can they do without boats? The canal office 
here reports very much more freight than can be 
handled and only a little boat building in sight. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 29.—Practically all manufacturers and distrib- 
uters of hardwood lumber report notable increase in 
orders during the last week as compared with the more 
recent past. Business is still sharply below normal, 
but lumber interests are encouraged over the increase 
in demand shown. Orders are pretty well distributed 
over the entire hardwood list. 

Furniture manufacturers are taking both red and 
sap gum in the better grades, wagon manufacturers 
are after box boards, and implement makers are buy- 
ing sap in both the higher and lower grades. Box 
interests are heaviest buyers of lower grades of gum. 
Oak, required for the manufacture of war equipment, 
moves well in both plain and quarter sawn stock, 
from 1 to 8 inches thick, in the higher grades. Prices 
generally are without change. 

Radical modification of the system of issuing per- 
mits covering shipments of hardwood lumber and for- 
est products is contemplated, according to unofficial 
information reaching offices of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association here. It has been advised 
that lumbermen whose names appear on the preference 
list of the priorities division of the war industries 
board will be allowed to make shipments of forest 
products, known to be going, directly or indirectly, 
into war work or to essential industries, without ob- 
taining permits. According to the same information, 
manufacturers will be permitted to make shipments 
of these commodities to wholesalers known to have 
orders for lumber and forest products for essential 
purposes. The association has taken up the subject 
with the War Industries Board and expects confirma- 
tion within the next few days. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is op 
posed to the mileage basis of determining freight rates 
for the South and asks the codperation of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce in fighting this proposed move. 
It points out that freight rates will be materially 
higher and that Memphis and other cities will lose 
advantages they have enjoyed because of being river 


crossings and because of other distinctive features. 

R. L. Jurden, John M. Pritchard and John W. 
McClure, all of Memphis; A. C. Lange, Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Co., Blytheville, Ark., and Audley Shands, 
Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss., 
have returned from Washington, where they went to 
protest against the basis of taxation for timber land 
values in the excess profits section of the new finance 
bill pending before Congress. 

The city commission has purchased the site of the 
River & Rail Storage Co. here and will use this for 
the loading and unloading of Government owned and 
Government operated boats and barges on the Missis- 
sippi. The city has thus acquired property on which 
there are adequate facilities, including inclines, tracks, 
storage houses and other equipment, for all traffic on 
the river. 

Derricks and other equipment of lumber interests 
operated by electricity were put out of commission 
Monday by an explosion of the main pipe leading from 
the battery of boilers at the plant of the Memphis 
Electric Light & Power Co. to the turbines. Elevators 
in the downtown “skyscrapers,” where most of the 
lumbermen have their offices, are also out of com- 


mission. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 29.—Permits which were coming thru slowly 
have been making worse time of late due to illness 
in some of the principal permit issuing offices. The 
Chicago office has been making very poor time in 
issuing permits, and according to Mr, Barnes the 
cause has been influenza. However, he expects short- 
ly to be in position to catch up and handle 500 per- 
mits daily or better. 

Louisville mills are still handicapped on 
of illness, and some local concerns are down at 
their country mills. The Wood-Mosaic Co, resumed 
operation at its Highland Park plant after being down 
for several days. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Co. has been getting 
in some excellent ash and other logs, but has been so 
short of help that it has not been able to produce 
lumber as rapidly as it would like to, with the demand 
running strong for high grade ash. 

Demand for poplar has been very active in all 
grades and thicknesses and no trouble is being experi 
enced in selling it. Thick plain oak and quartered 
oak are also in good demand, 

Louisville lumbermen are already discussing plans 
for entertaining the hardwood manufacturers who 
will come to Louisville in December to attend the 
merging of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Louisville Hardwood Club, which will be 
held Nov. 12, arrangements will be discussed relative 
to arranging to take care of the convention. 

No one branch of the hardwood industry has been 
busier last month than the coffin) manufacturers, 
who have been working overtime, unable to cope 
with the great demand for coffins created by the 
influenza epidemic, 


account 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








There is no change of importance in the general 
situation, tho on the whole a rather more optimistic 
spirit is manifest in the trade than a few weeks ago. 
One factor that has helped considerably is the un- 
usually large demand for storm sash and doors, re- 
ported from many sections, the shortage of coal 
creating marked interest in these cold weather goods. 
Many plants continue to get orders for sash and 
doors for Government construction projects, as well 
as for varieas war specialties, ship trim ete. Locally 
there is not much doing, tho a few orders from coun- 
try yards continue to drift in. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul plants are running light, 
with but little business in sight, and unless some good 
war work contracts develop from efforts now under 
way some of the shops are likely to have to close down 
soon, Drives for selling storm sash and doors have 
brought business for retail yards and helped create a 
market, but not much else is doing. 

A prominent Minneapolis manufacturer gives the 
AMERICAN 'LUMBERMAN his views of the situation and 
outlook as follows : 

“Up to Sept. 1 the demand from country retailers 
was about 70 percent of normal, but from then on to 
the end of the year we expect the demand not to ex- 
ceed 60 percent of normal. This is our own experi- 
ence and we are inclined to believe that most of the 
other sash and door distributers in the Northwest 
have suffered a larger shrinkage. The farmers thru- 
out the Northwest are well supplied with money but 
of course can not do much building under present 
restrictions. The average farmer does not like trouble 
and will not build unless conditions are favorable. 

“There has been no change in the relative propor- 


tion of demand for stock goods or odd work. The 
shrinkage in volume is about the same for both 
classes. Government work is not a large factor in our 


business, representing only 8 to 5 percent of our 
output. While it sweetens the game somewhat it does 
not help materially. 

“Supplies of material, including glass, are adequate, 
but costs are high and it takes a great deal more money 
than normally to carry stocks. This is working 
a hardship on the small factories and jobbers, par- 
ticularly those not properly financed to meet this 
new condition. It looks like the elimination of many 
of the small manufacturers. 

“The application of the 18-to-45 draft will not 
affect our present working force very much, as the 





average age of our crew is around 46, and most of 
the young men in our employ are placed in deferred 
classes. We are employing women to very good ad- 
vantage in the glazing shop and in. the mill. In 
the mill they pin sash, manufacture screens, take 
away from machines, and are useful on any class 
of light work. I have every reason to believe that 
women will be employed permanently in this in- 
dustry. It is nice, clean work, as well as interesting, 
and we find our women employees take great in- 
terest in learning their duties. 

“We are not expecting much increased demand 
for storm sash and doors as indirect results of the 
coal shortage. The use of storm sash and doors has 
been exploited in this territory for the last thirty 
years and in our opinion an educational campaign 
would not bring about any results. The demand for 
this class of material thus far this season has been 
very light. We are inclined to believe that manu- 
facturers and jobbers in this territory are carrying 


the smallest stocks of these goods they have ever 
carried.” 
Factories of the Cincinnati territory continue to 


be mainly engaged on war work, or at least on con- 
tracts that come strictly within the essential class. 
The rigid building restrictions have cut into the reg- 
ular production of the plants, most of which, however, 
have found plenty of work for what forces they have 
been able to hold in their mills, thru the coéperation 
of the local industries section of the War Industries 
Board. The nitrate plant near Cincinnati, extensions 
of industrial plants that have the approval of the 
Federal authorities, and certain approved housing 
projects have caused more or less demand for mill 


products, but it has mainly been for plain work 
of the stock order. 
The demand for millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., is small- 


er than it was a month ago and the outlook is not 
as bright as it might be. Nevertheless, permits for 
a fair number of dwellings have been granted lately, 
and the home defense committee is advised that the 
Government will take a favorable attitude toward 
dwelling-house construction in the city, but no spec- 
ulative work will be permitted. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are encouraged 
by reports that much additional construction is 
planned by the military authorities, which naturally 
suggests that sash and doors will be called for in 
considerable quantities. General work is lessening 


rather than increasing, and the demand being for the 
most part of the kind that involves the use of standard 


sizes and specifications the opportunities of sash 
and door men for diversity of effort is hampered, 
Door factories in the San Francisco Bay region 


are not doing very much, At the white and sugar 
pine mills comparatively few finished doors are be- 
ing produced. In the cutting-up departments the 
production of door stock and open sash is rather light, 
The box departments of the mills are running full 
capacity and find plenty of demand. 


HARDWOODS 


Soft Elm~ i 
pa 


2 cars 6-4 inch 1S-2S Soft Elm 
5 cars 6-4 inch No. 3 Common Soft 
Elm, either rough or resawed 








TELL US YOUR NEEDS TODAY 
“Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty 


GILL-ANDREWS LUMBER CO. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Nien y 



























Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


Maple—Beech—Elm—Oak 


We are in a position to quote you at- 
tractive prices on the following items:— 








/16x2” No. | Maple Flooring 
/16x2”Clear Maple Flooring 

AY A Prime Maple Flooring 

YA Prime Maple Flooring 

t. 54" No. 3 Common Basswood 

. 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
t. 5/4” No. : Common Beech 

. 6/4” No. Common & Better Elm 
. 8/4" No. 3 Common & Better Elm 
ft. 10/4” No. | Common & Better Elm 
ft. 12/4” No. | Common & Better Elm 
. 6/4” No, 3 Common Elm 


40M ft. 8/4” No. 3 Common Elm 
100M ft. 12/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
5M ft. 4/4” No. 3 Com. & Btr. Red and White 


Oa 
ft. 8/4” No. | Com. & Better White Oak 
5M ft. 10/4” No, | Com. & Better White Oak 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co., "Ax ai 





—JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive prices on the following: 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 - og ie 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. | Com, 
2 cars each V7) vand 8/4 ta Maple 
2 Com. Btr. 


300 M ft. 5/4 aple 
| car -—_ 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and ‘o/h End- dried White 


Map 
60 M tt. 8/4 No. | Common & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Lumber is Plentiful 


In some grades at some 
mills. It should go to 
the yards NOW, thru 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 








hte Onn 
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The Milton Lumber Co. | 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


Sue Yellow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 








straight or 
y - 


mixed cars. 


Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 








We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 











Long Yellow Pine Leaf 


Specializing mixed or straight cars of 
Flooring, 3”, 4” and6” Boards, S2S, 8”, 10’, 12” 
Ceiling, 5-8x4’ Drop Siding, No. 116 

Shiplap, 8”’x10"’. 
Dimension, random lengths 


All Kiln Dried 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


Poplarville, Miss. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


: YELLOW PINE 
ronexromtm? F LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS, 











YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 














Tims B. Quinn, sists 
Frank Spangler, ‘oscust° 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 








Moss Point, Miss. 
Exporters of 


Long Leaf 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER C0., 


Daily Capa f Mills, 
300,000 Feet Other Mille: 


Native Lumber Co., Howi- 
| Mi Van Cleave, i 
an Mie oe ga, Yellow Pine 


Pascagoula and Ship Island. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Dantzler™ 
Moss Point, Miss, 


Gang Sawed Rift 
Flooring a Specialty 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,:cr'es 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and jt will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., 





Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 28.—The influenza situation has improved ma- 
terially in the last two weeks and mills that were 
compelled to close down on account of their crews 
being sick are running again. Cotton and sugar cane 
are almost harvested in this section and that relieves 
many more laborers who are more than welcome by the 
sawmills. Several mills report that their labor sup- 
ply is getting better each week and together with the 
negro women they are able to operate to capacity. 

Cars continue to be very scarce with little or no 
relief in sight. Many local points have a fair supply 
of box and very few flat cars, while others have just 
the opposite. Timber demand continues good; espe- 
cially is the demand for the larger fleet timbers be 
ing booked in large volume, with dense merchantable 
leading in the movement. An occasional order calls 
for stringers, caps and ties, but they are few. Paving 
blocks show an improvement as to demand and prices 
are also on a very satisfactory basis. Car material 
in all lengths and grades continues to be booked and 
prices hold to the maximum basis. Decking in both 
2-inch and 2- to 38-inch No, 1 is in splendid call. 

Dimension No. 1 and No, 2 demand for the last 
two weeks has been very heavy and prices hold firm, 
with the exception of the longer lengths. Many of 
the mills report that they are oversold on many items 
in both No. 1 and No, 2 and that their stocks are 
lower than ever before, with no chance to replenish 
them. Inch also moves in large volume in all widths 
and grades; in the common grades the movement is 
heavier than in the upper. 

Embargoes continue to handicap many of the mills. 
Several permits have been granted to the local mills, 
but before cars could be secured the permits were 
cancelled. 

Local demand continues increasing weekly, as farm 
ers are making extensive improvements, but the local 
building demand is limited, as very few permits have 
been granted for building houses of any size. There 
has been a heavy demand for silo stock in this terri 
tory for the last several weeks, with most of the 
stock going to Ohio. Flooring, ceiling, drop siding 
and finish in all grades have a limited demand and 
several items show a further concession than last 
week. B&better in all items above mentioned lead in 
the movement, with the lower grades such as No. 1 
and No. 2 showing but little movement. 

With the new regiment of the forestry department 
which is being organized in the South several men 
from Louisiana have been called and many more are 
expected to report in the next two weeks. The Gov- 
ernment community labor boards continue to show 
good results and the card system, telling the number 
of hours worked by each man and by whom employed, 
is used by all industries in this parish and great benefit 
is already shown, and the results are expected to in- 
crease weekly. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 30.—General conditions appear to be improving, 
tho many mills have been hampered by the influenza 
epidemic, which produced an abnormal shortage of 
labor. In some localities the mortality was high. The 
outlook is now better and a feeling of confidence 


prevails. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Victor M. Scanlon, president of the Lemar 
at Clyde, and prominent in business affairs 
here, left last week for Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., 
where he entered the officers’ training school. Mr. 
Scanlon says that if he fails to qualify as an officer 
he will remain in the army as a private for the dura 


Oct, 26. 
Lumber Co., 


tion of the war. 
The Richton Lumber Co., Richton, Miss., which 
has been operating its mill day and night cutting 


Government stock, is unable to operate steadily be 
cause of labor conditions. The company is not only 
demonstrating what can be done in a sawmill operation 
but has cleared up some of its cut-over lands and is 
raising feed for its oxen, which are used in its log 
ging department. 

Hinton & Backston are building a mill near Iinton- 
ville, Miss. They recently bought several million feet 
of stumpage from Bentley & Emery at Richton. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct, 28.—The keynote of the future of the southern 
lumber industry was sounded at a session of the 
southern trade congress at Atlanta this week by F. R. 
Eldridge, jr., acting chief of the eastern division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, when he 
said that “EKurope will have to depend upon the 
South of the United States for lumber to rebuild her 
cities.” From a well authenticated source comes the 
information that approximately three billion feet of 
southern lumber a year for at least a period of three 
years after the war closes will be required to restore 
the devastated cities left in the wake of the retreating 
Germans. ‘This, coupled with the return to norma! 
conditions in building in this country, spells the great- 


est demand for lumber that the industry has ever 
known. 

Lumbermen thruout this section are jubilant over 
the outlook and offer the most optimistic predic 


tions as to the future of their industry. Naval stores 
operators share this feeling with the lumbermen, All 
signs point to not only a revival of old time pros- 
perity in the lumber world but the greatest era of 


prosperity that has ever been known. Probably no 
other State will share this prosperity to a greater 
extent that Florida. 

There was a further falling off in Government 


emergency business last week, due to the fact that the 


great war works of various sorts are pretty well com- 
pleted, and unless other new ones develop the immedi- 
ate future of the industry will concern commercial lum- 
ber. Owing to the curtailment of building little com- 


mercial business is offered and less is shipped. Whole- 
salers’ buying of lumber for essential industries 
formed a sizable volume of the week’s business, and if 


it were not for this shipments would not have been 


noteworthy. 
The labor situation is still a serious factor in pro- 
duction, which is curtailed greatly on account of in- 


fluenza and the draft. The 
siding now., 

Jacksonville’s ship builders went over the top with 
practically one million dollars’ worth of Liberty loan 
bonds, the exact sum being $976,700. This is one- 
sixth of the Jacksonville quota of $6,000,000. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 28.—-Tho business is still more or less disrupted 
in the North and East by the ravages of the influenza 
and transportation has also been delayed from the 
same cause, business transacted in the North Carolina 
pine market during last week was slightly larger than 
the week previous in both rough and dressed stock 
and the prospects are brighter than they were two 
weeks ago, The weather last week was delightful and 
the sections farther south have had good weather, 
helping in great measure to check the epidemic, but 
as yet places of amusement and churches are still 
closed, 

It would appear 


malady, however, is sub- 


that buyers’ need for lumber is 
not so urgent, due to reduced production and re- 
striction of building operations, so as yet much lib- 
erality in the placing of orders has not been displayed. 
Some manufacturers have become a little weak-kneed 
on prices due to slight accumulations at the mills and 
are soliciting the trade with concessions, hoping thus 
to secure further business. It is doubtful if their 
efforts will be rewarded, however, but on the other 
hand action of this sort tends to influence buyers to 
hold off still further in the hope that the bad influ- 
ence will permeate the entire market and cause a gen 
eral lowering of prices. Most of the mills are over- 
sold on low grade rough lumber and their production 
has been seriously curtailed during this month. How- 
ever, some grow nervous if they are not oversold for 
at least two to three months ahead and appear will- 
ing to sacrifice their stock to maintain this level. 
Shipments during September as noted from reports 
from 85 mills exceeded production by about 4,000,000 
feet, thus further reducing the amount of stock avail 
able for prompt shipment Oct. 1. This was not as 
heavy as during August, but it portrays the trend of 
production. During October both shipments and pro 
duction have fallen off, but it is expected that ship- 
ments will slightly exceed production again. Reports 
have been received to the effect that the car service 
section is catching up with the issuance of permits 
and if further sickness does not interfere there will 
be no further delays along this line. 

The increase in sales in rough pine last week was 
noticeable particularly in 4/4 No. 2, 4/4 edge box, 
12-inch box, stock sizes of culls and red heart, 5/4 
Nos. 1 and 2 edge, and box bark strips. The mills 
complain that the better grades move rather slowly, 
but are hopeful of a larger demand as soon as condi- 
tions become more stable. In the lower grades more 
orders have been received from the Government for 
box and culls, a lot of this stock being used for sheath- 
ing. There is little domestic demand right now, be- 
cause of the conditions under which box plants and 
other industries are now working. Air-dried lumber 
is sought keenly because of the difference in price be- 


tween it and kiln-dried stock. Some solicitation is 
done by millmen wishing to avoid carrying surplus 


stock, and a few, as stated, offer concessions to buy- 
ers, which will undoubtedly have a depressing effect 
temporarily on the market and cause buyers to hold off 
for further bargaining. As a general proposition, how- 
ever, the mills adhere firmly to the last list issued by 
the Government. In dressed lumber there has been an 
increase in the demand for flooring, and Government 
orders for 6- and 8-inch roofers, factory flooring and 
dressed sizes have been more frequent of late. <A 
slight increase is noticeable also in the number of 
mixed car orders for dressed stock, 4/4 dressed boards 
being called for in these orders frequently. Planing 
mill operators complain only of labor conditions and 
increased costs, but acknowledge they are powerless 
to improve the situation at this time. Prices on the 
whole dressed list are very firm. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 29.——-The influenza situation continues to im 
prove, but the mills are still badly hampered by hav- 
ing to operate with short crews, employees being down 
with the ‘flu.’ <All of the mills that have managed 
to keep running thru this epidemic have been operat 
ing with considerably reduced crews, and many of the 
mills have been forced to close down. A fact that 
will probably help the labor situation to a great extent 
is that the counties in south Mississippi are institut- 
ing the card system observance. 

The market is quiet, but the mills are not affected 
by this for the immediate present, as they all have 
full order files and are more or less behind on their 
shipments owing to the labor shortage and recent 
heavy rains. 

A number of shippers complain about the delay in 
receiving United States War Department permits for 
movement of shipments to points where these permits 
are required. While these permits are usually issued 
for a limit of thirty days from date, it is evident 
that they are dated the date of request, and often the 
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thirty days’ time has about expired before they are 
received by the shipper. 

Cars are fairly plentiful provided one has the 
necessary authority for securing them, but some ship- 
pers complain of being unable to secure cars for com- 
mercial orders to unembargoed territory. 

The embargoes against the transit planing mills in 
Meridian have as yet not been raised, but the planing 
mill people say that even tho their crews have been 
very light they have managed, since the embargoes 
were placed, to get their tracks in fairly good shape, 
and that the embargoes will probably be raised within 
the next few days. 

Commercial orders and inquiries have not come in 
for the last week in as great numbers as a few weeks 
ago, and the bureaus have placed but very little busi- 
ness in and about Meridian during the last week or 
ten days. Some shippers express the opinion that the 
Government requirements are about filled in so far as 
shortleaf lumber is concerned, and that they will soon 
have to look elsewhere for a market for their output, 
and those who are disposed to be at all pessimistic 
feel that they have cause for some uneasiness as to 
what they shall do, especially when they take into 
consideration the fact that the Government controls 
the building not essential to Government or war work. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 28.—The situation with reference to lumber 
might be termed ‘eased up.” The difficult, roundabout 
way of getting permits for shipments into embargoed 
territory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
has been materially loosened by the ruling to the 
effect that it is permissible for consignees to leave 
vacant the name of shipper or the point of shipment 
and forward the permit in blank to the dealer or 
shipper for filling out. Many have been speculating 
as to the cause of this loosening up and the gencral 
consensus is that the railroads probably need _ busi- 
ness, altho not long ago some of the mill interests 
complained of difficulty in securing open cars for ship- 
ping lumber. One of the prominent local lumbermen 
summed up the present railroad situation as follows: 

“Every sidetrack in the entire South is filled with 
strings of empty cars. This is the first season in the 
recollection of business men that we have passed thru 
a fall season without a scarcity of cars for loading 
cottonseed, baled cotton and lumber at the same time 
to a greater or less degree. All the commodities that 
are being shipped down to this section bring vast 
quantities of empty cars that are beginning to clog the 
sidetracks and the railroads face the necessity of 
either hauling the cars back empty, which is an eco- 
nomic waste, or of loosening up the embargo and let- 
ting the lumbermen fill the empties with lumber for 
shipment east and north of the embargoed line. The 
railroads could get plenty of business if the embargo 
were lifted and we may see that situation in a short 
time, for the railroads will be compelled to call on the 
administration to lift the existing ban on the lumber 
business in order to furnish tonnage for the railroads 
for eastbound movement from the South. Since. the 
supply of empty cars has become so great in the South 
the embargo has been loosened so as to let whole 
salers insert the name of the point of shipment. How 
ever, there is going to be a continued lack of east- 
bound tonnage unless the embargo is entirely taken off, 
in the opinion of some well informed folks.” 

In lumber circles the opinion is entertained that the 
administration can not afford to rule any of the mills 
out of business on the nonessential basis, for the rea- 
son that the economic life of many industries depends 
on lumber, which is a sort of mother industry in the 
South. It would be manifestly unfair and unjust, it 
is claimed, to rule out small and not large mills, and 
it is recognized, to use the words of a local lumber- 
man, that this would be undemocratic and productive 
of a great deal of well placed criticism. 

The labor situation is very much easier now and 
there is very little complaint of lack of labor except 
what is due to the prevalence of influenza, which has 
been raging, but in this section is now practically 
under control. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 29.—-The third river barge tow of the Federal 
waterways administration to reach New Orleans from 
St. Louis was berthed, unloaded, reloaded to capacity 
and cleared last week. Maj. John R. Fordyce, terminal 
engineer, arrived Wednesday to study the requirements 
of the barge service in freight handling machinery. At 
present the line is using conveyances and loading appli- 
ances loaned by the dock board, but the Government 
plans to put in facilities of its own as the traffic in- 
creases, 

Representatives of the service have canvassed several 
local lumber concerns with a view to developing lumber 
tonnage for the up-river haul. Some of the lumbermen 
approached have asked for quotations on rail and 
water rates, pointing out that in most cases the 
lumber must be hauled by rail to the barge wharves, 
and conveyed by rail to its ultimate destination, after 
being landed at St. Louis. Some shipments would 
require only one rail haul, but if there is any extensive 
development of lumber traflic by way of river barges, 
it is believed a joint rail and water rate must be 
established. Comparison of the handling and rehan- 
dling costs plus river rates with the cost of rail ship- 
ment will probably determine the routing of shipments. 
Lumbermen as a rule are cheerfully willing to co 
operate in development of the river service, but some 
of them incline to the opinion that it may not prove 
economically feasible. Mills situated on the river or 
its navigable tributaries may, however, find it advan- 
tageous to use the barge service. 

Representatives of the Government have at last 
selected a 44-acre tract adjoining the Algiers Naval 
Station as the site of its housing project, which is to 
provide necessary housing facilities convenient to the 
Station. George W. Person, realty negotiator for the 
United States Housing Corporation, has been author- 





ized to acquire the lands selected either by purchase 
or condemnation. About 200 houses will be erected on 
the site. Installation of sewerage, water service and 
other utilities will begin at once, and the erection of 
the houses will follow. 

News of the promotion of Theodore A, Silvera to a 
lieutenancy has just been received. Mr. Silvera was 
formerly assistant superintendent of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Co. He entered the army about a year ago and 
after serving as company clerk was promoted to 
sergeant. He promptly accepted an offer to enter the 
officers’ training school at Camp Pike, earned his com- 
mission, and expects to be ordered overseas in the near 
future. 

The influenza epidemic has proved an influential 
factor in the production end of the southern lumber 
industry during the last week. Eight or ten of the 
Louisiana cypress mills are reported closed tempo- 
rarily by labor shortage due to the prevalence of the 
disease and it appears that a proportionate number 
of southern pine mills are or have been wholly or 
partly shut down from the same cause. 

According to report from Baton Rouge, the New 
York Boat Oar Co. has purchased for $22,000 all the 
ash timber on the Goodwood plantation, three miles 
east of Baton Rouge. Logging operations will be 
started at once and the stock will be manufactured at 
the mill of W. F. Brown, of Denham Springs, La., who 
acted as the New York company’s agent in the pur- 
chase. The ash will be manufactured into oars for the 
Government, 

As one step toward prevention of forest fires in 
Louisiana the Bowie Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Bowie, 
La., has notified the public that hunting and trapping 
on its lands between Bayou Beouf and Lake des 
Allemands are strictly forbidden. In addition to the 
fire risk, the placing of wild animal traps endangers 
the safety of live stock on the lands. The company 
has invested upward of $100,000 in live stock de- 
velopment on this tract, 

The Union Bridge Constsguction Co., operating a ship 
yard at Morgan City, La., launched its third vessel last 
Saturday afternoon. The ship, a 38,500-tonner, was 
christened the Baruga by Mrs. Joseph Weaver, wife 
of the ship yard foreman. Owing to the influenza 
epidemic the customary demonstration and ceremonies 
were omitted. The two ships heretofore launched by 
the company have been sent to another port for ma- 
chinery equipment, 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 28.—Regardless of present indications of an 
early peace, shipments of southern pine lumber for 
Government use move without abatement, practically 
100 percent of the output of many of the larger mills 
being Government orders. Stocks are small and badly 
broken, with a surplus of only such items as are not 
suitable for war purposes. Late reports show that 
many large orders are still being booked for housing 
projects and all manner of war activities. Manufac- 
turers are generally optimistic as to after the war con- 
ditions, believing that while undoubtedly there will 
be a slight reaction during the readjustment period, 
eventually the demand for southern pine lumber will 
exceed anything on record, and those manufacturing it 
should obtain higher prices for several years than 
ever before. The report from Washington that the 
director of lumber and his staff will use their influence 
to have all restrictions to shipping and building 
promptly removed after peace has been declared is 
welcome news to all and doubtless will stimulate busi- 
ness very soon, 

The “pep” of the hardwood market waned slightly 
during last week. Shippers report customers to be 
drawing the line more closely on grades, resulting in 
refusing to accept shipments promptly, which has a 
demoralizing effect on the market. 

There is an appreciable decline in poplar and the 
demand for oak is not so strong as a fortnight ago. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Oct. 28.—The influenza epidemic situation which 
caused a complete shutdown of the southern yellow 
pine mills in this section is considerably improved. 
The southern pine mills of the Lathrop Lumber Co. 
are still closed. President F. H. Lathrop announces 
that he hopes to resume operation in a short time. 
One of the remarkable features of the local situation 
is the fact that the negro laborers have not been 
affected by the disease, Local physicians are unable 
to explain this fact. 

A committee of the local council of defense is still 
working on the housing problem in Birmingham, espe- 
cially among the war industries. 

The announcement is made that the proposed $25,- 
000,000 Woodward Steel plant proposition has been 
abandoned by the Government because the company 
could not guarantee completion before the probable 
end of the war. This has relieved the minds of those 
interested in bettering housing conditions. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 28.—-The demand for hardwoods has been very 
light for the last two weeks, a situation that has no 
doubt been caused by the working of the embargo. 
Labor shortage, however, appears to be the millman’s 
greatest concern in this section at the present time, 
and it is feared that many of the smaller mills will 
have to be closed for lack of labor. Conditions are 
improving in the southern pine market, as the demand 
for lumber from the East has shown a marked improve- 
ment and the embargo situation seems to be easing up. 
3uilding operations in this city are going forward, 
altho not so rapidly during October as during previ 
ous months, because of the severe restrictions upon 
building. 

Last week marked the completion of the marine 
railway at the yard of the Beaumont Ship Building 
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& Dry Dock Co. in this city. This is the first marine 
railway to be completed out of the twelve under con- 
struction by the Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
various parts of the country. The marine railway in- 
volves an outlay of over $135,000 and will employ 150 
men steadily. The dry dock being constructed by the 
Beaumont Ship Building & Dry Dock Co, will be com- 
pleted about Feb. 1 and when completed will employ 
about 200 men. , This marine railway and dry dock 
will have ample facilities to take care of all the 
wooden boats constructed in this section, and officials 
of the company say that they have enough boats on 
hand to keep the marine railway and dry dock busy 
day and night henceforth, as all wooden vessels are 


brought to the Beaumont yard to be equipped with 
machinery, 
The Fort Worth & Denver City Railway recently 


placed an order with the L, Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for dry kilns of the Moore moist air type 
to be installed at the railway shops at Childress, Tex. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


Oct. 30.—The spreading of Spanish influenza in the 
eastern Kentucky hardwood field has delayed lumber 
and milling operations to such an extent that many 
mills have had to and only a few are being 
operated, Some lumber camps of this section are so 
infected that nearly every inhabitant is ill, Many 
deaths have occurred, The lumber section of south 
western Virginia, just east of Whitesburg, is also seri 
ously affected and the mills are idle, 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 26.—The cedar market is very weak, while the 
fir situation, as viewed by manufacturers in this terri- 
tory, exhibits weakness. No general closing of shingle 
mills has come to pass, but a few codperative plants 
have found it impossible to continue under present 
adverse conditions. Hopeful producers hold to a view 
that November may bring some business to Everett 
cedar mills, but add, ruefully, that they have been 
looking forward for months to a time when a slight 
improvement might occur in the market tone. 

The F. K. Baker Lumber & Shingle Co., owned and 
operated by William Hulbert, one of the oldest and 
best known logging men in this vicinity, says no 
cedar business, in quantity, can be expected before the 
close of the war, when, this mill office believes, cedar 
again will come into its own and be in decided demand. 
The company reports that its siding and shingle busi 
ness grows worse daily and says ‘there is nothing 
left of the market.” Similar reports emanate from 
the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co.’s office, which also 
reports rumors of a general closing of cedar mills; 
also that another rumor has it that the United States 
Government is considering closing shingle plants. 

The Clough-Hartley Co. has closed its electric mill 
and now is operating only one part of its big group. 
Neil Jamison has closed his largest mill, but has re- 
opened the Cargo Shingle Co. plant. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., while agreeing that 
trade conditions in fir are not all that could, from a 
manufacturer’s point, be desired, keeps its two big 
plants, “A”? and “B,” busy cutting out ship lumber, 
airplane stock and navy yard orders. 

J. W. Blackman, of the shingle manufacturing firm 
C. A, Blackman & Sons, is dangerously ill with Spanish 
influenza at his home in this city. 

Cutting orders are plentiful with the Canyon Lumber 
Co. Some Government business is received, but side 
lumber for the general trade is at a low ebb, with no 
possibility, thinks this company, for early improvement. 
Dimension stock is sold by a number of fir mills at 
ridiculously low prices, says the Canyon office, the 
prices being on a $13 basis, when logs cost $16 and 
on top of that a manufacturing expense of from $7 to 
$8. The Canyon peopie report having plenty of air- 
plane and ship material orders that in a measure 
serve to offset other features that are less advan- 
tageous. 

The Walton Lumber Co., heavy producer of airplane 
stock, reports several of its men ill with influenza, 
and this scourge is running thru other Everett indus- 
tries, for the Weyerhaeuser mills have six men off 
duty, the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co, and the Robin 
son Manufacturing Co. each has four men ill, and a 
similar condition prevails among practically all other 
mills here. 

The National Pole Co. has been awarded a contract 
to supply several thousand poles for the Government’s 
new telegraph line out of Port Angeles to tap the big 
spruce belt. Just now Uncle Sam is employing 4,000 
soldiers of the spruce and engineering division to 
build a railroad from Port Angeles to the spruce dis- 
trict, and the telegraph line is going up as the railroad 
building advances. This line will give a direct outlet 
to deep water. 

J. A. Theurer and Fred K. Baker continue in the 
service of the United States as inspector-boosters of 
airplane stock production. Both are well known men 
in the production of forest materials and both have 
been at work in the Grays Harbor country. Mr. Baker 
continues his service inspecting cants, upon which he 
and Mr. Theurer have been engaged for many weeks ; 
but the latter now is working in the Bellingham dis- 
trict reporting on the airplane production condition 
of logging camps and otherwise assisting in stimulat- 
ing production. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


26.—-Owing to shortage of lubor the logging 
in the Columbia River district may be forced 
to run below capacity for some time this winter, and 
there is some danger of having to close down alto- 
gether for a time should the weather become very un- 
favorable, However, the managers hope to keep things 
going clear thru. Operations even at capacity are 
much more expensive now than before the Government 
demand called for special grades of logs in that the 
companies are compelled to enter timber suited for spe- 
cial purposes, this often at the expense of building 
miles of railroad and adding expensive equipment. 

J. W. Hall, assistant supervisor of wood ship con- 
struction in this district, has returned from Philadel- 
phia, headquarters of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. He was in the East for seven weeks in the in- 
terest of the 5,000-ton type of wood ship designed by 
himself and other Oregon ship builders under the di- 
rection of Supervisor L. J. Wentworth, and he came 
back with the promise that within a short time con- 
tracts for the construction of such large wood ships 
will be let. The plans are drawn especially for the 
Pacific Northwest, huge timbers entering in the con- 
struction of the craft. Mr. Hall says that the wood 
ship has proved its worth and all talk of unseaworthi- 
ness of wood ships built on the Pacific coast he char- 
acterizes as propaganda circulated by opponents to the 
progress of this industry. 

H. B. Van Duzer, chairman of the Fir Production 
Board, returned from Washington, D. C., this week, 
where he had been for some time in connection with 
the duties of his office. The board is placing orders for 
ear material for shipment to Europe, in addition to 
the usual ship building and other Government busi- 
ness. 

Unusually light rains in the Columbia River district 
until recently have caused low water in many of the 
tributaries to the Columbia and log driving has been 
hampered if not entirely stopped. Up in the Wind 
River, which carries logs for the Wind River Lum- 
ber Co. at Cascade Locks, the water has been so low 
that drives have been impossible, and the mill has 


Oct. 
camps 


been shut down for some time. However, the stage 
of water is now such that a drive will be made in a 
few days, when a large quantity of select logs will 
be brought down. 

Ralph C. Angell, manager of the spruce bureau of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with offices 
in Portland, is still in Washington for the purpose of 
seeing what can be done to best place surplus stock 
produced in getting out airplane stock. 

At the second meeting of the Central Council of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, held in Port- 
land, Oct. 16, 17 and 18, Brig. Gen. Disque, in charge 
of spruce production of the U. 8. Signal Corps, stated 
that on Oct. 16 production for the month of airplane 
stock was 2,000,000 feet ahead of the program, which 
meant any other similar length of time, showing that 
as time goes on production is greatly speeded up. Gov- 
ernor List of Washington also addressed the members 
at the opening session. The meeting was called because 
of the action of the lumber price fixing committee, 
which recently met in Washington, D. C. Failure of 
the committee to advance the price of lumber made it 
impossible for the council to authorize a general in- 
crease in wages. In a number of cases, however, some 
increases were authorized. Reports from the district 
councils were considered by the Central Council, fifty 
special cases being acted upon by the governing body. 
Ralph Burnside, of Raymond, Wash., was in Washing- 
ton at the time, and in his stead F. A. Hart was chair- 
man of the delegation from District 4. J. N. Dobson, 
member of the Central Council from Shelton, Wash., 
has entered the service of his country and gone to 
war, and C. EK. Ardery, of Union Mills, Wash., pre- 
sided as chairman for District 6 in his stead. 

L. J. Simpson, the well known lumberman of Shore 
Acres, Coos Bay, is ill with Spanish influenza. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 26.—It can not be denied that things are some- 
what slack in the lumber trade, in general, with the 
impression prevailing that it is up to the Government 
authorities to regulate its policies regarding the hand- 
ling of the Douglas fir mills in the Northwest in such 
a manner as to prevent a heavy accumulation of 
side cut. If the present tendencies continue, there 
is some danger of the market’s weakening on 1- and 
2-inch stock. Specials are still in fair demand and 
all the steam schooners on the Coast are kept moving 
with lumber, The supply of tonnage is about equal to 
the demand. Considerable quantities of fir lumber are 
also coming from Oregon into California by rail. 

A gloom was thrown over the lumber yard business 
on the east side of the bay by the recent sudden stop- 
page of construction work on the great Liberty Ship- 
yard for the United States Government at Alameda. 
The Aberthaw Construction Co., which holds the con- 
struction contract, cancelled all its contracts for 
lumber and piling. However, after Rear Admiral Rous 
seau had inspected the work done to date, a new force 
of fifty laborers was employed by the construction com 
pany. This may be an indication that the Government 
will order the work resumed. 

Conditions in the redwood lumber industry continue 
to be comparatively favorable with prices well main- 
tained. Special orders keep coming along and Govern- 
ment business is very encouraging. The mills are still 
filling old orders for ceiling for eastern shipyards en- 
gaged in emergency fleet work. It is understood that 
a new Government inquiry is out but not closed yet. 
So, the Redwood Emergency Bureau has not distributed 
any business to the mills this week. There is a good 
demand for redwood ties, which are ordered direct by 
the Government for the railroads. Eastern shipments 
are light and confined to war essentials. The mills 
are getting cars, with permits, and some of the direct 
Government business goes without permits. The em- 
bargo is still hurting California pine lumber shipments 
into the territory east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Potomac. In spite of the embargo, reports from 
the California mills show that there is very little sugar 
pine lumber in stock anywhere. White pine thick, 
3-inch clear and better, 10/4 and thicker, is moving 
as fast as the mills can make it. Numbers 1 and 2 
common boards are also moving rapidly. They are 
going largely to the middle West, where munition cases 
are being manufactured. White pine box shooks are 
moving at about the usual gait. Most of the lumber on 
the sticks in the mill yards today is Numbers 1 and 2 
shop, white and sugar pine, 5, 6 and 8 quarters. The 
No. 3 shop and box lumber is all going into shook. 
Very little box lumber is for sale. The mills are reserv- 
ing good supplies for their citrus shook business this 
winter. 

The end of the season in the white and sugar pine 
industry is in sight, altho a number of the mills will 
continue to operate until snow falls in the mountains. 
Several smaller mills have already closed down. Among 
the companies are the Davies Lumber & Box Co., 
Blairsden; Massack Timber & Lumber Co., on the 
Feather River ; Western Lumber Co., Loyalton, and the 
Feather River Lumber Co., whose mills are at Clio and 
Delleker on the Western Pacific Railway. The influenza 
epidemic is making the labor situation unsatisfactory 
at some of the big sawmills in the California pine belt. 

James D. Lacey, of James D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, 
spent a few days in the city during the week confer 
ring with J. A. MacKenzie, and then left for his home. 
Mr. MacKenzie is vice president and general manager 
of the Goodyear Redwood Co. and the Goodyear Lum- 
ber Co, in which Mr. Lacey’s firm is heavily interested. 
The sawmill of the Goodyear Redwood Co. at Green 
wood, Cal., is cutting about 100,000 feet of lumber 
daily, notwithstanding the shortage of labor. 

The Weed Lumber Co.’s sawmills, factories and 
bax factory at Weed are affected by the influenza 
epidemic. There have been over 200 cases and three 
deaths in the town, but there have been no cases in the 
woods. It was found necessary to shut down the 
night shift. The car supply at Weed is only about 68 
percent of needs. There is little movement of shop. 


The output of the door factory has been cut down from 
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2,650 to 400 doors a day on account of the lack of 
demand. 

It is said that the influenza has been affecting the 
labor supply at the McCloud River Lumber Co.’s plant. 
Last Sunday five deaths were reported at McCloud. 

The lumber and shipping firm of Oliver J. Olson & 
Co., this city, is dissolving. F. A. Paramino, who was 
Oliver J. Olsen’s partner, is incorporating the Para- 
mino Lumber Co. He will remain in the Fife Building 
in this city and will retain the Portland and Los 
Angeles branch oflices. 

O’Connor, Harrison & Co., this city, announce that, 
in connection with their general importing and export- 
ing business, they have just established an exclusive 
lumber department, which will specialize in the buying 
and shipping of forest products of the Pacific Coast. 
Edward R. Lundberg will take charge of this depart- 
ment on Nov. 1. He had several years of good experi- 
ence in the San Francisco office of the Hammond 
Lumber Co. and has been connected with the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this city, for the last 
year. Lundburg will throw all of his energy into 
the building up of export lumber business with the co- 
operation of O’Connor, Harrison & Co.’s branch offices 
in Australia, New Zealand, Oriental countries and 
the West Coast of South America. 

George X. Wendling, president of the Pacific Wire- 
bound Box Co., this city, is much pleased with the 
development of business during the past few months. 
The Government ruling on priority recognizes wire- 
bound boxes and makes it easy to secure wire and other 
materials used. The manufacturing plant at North 
Beach is working on Government business entirely. 
The elaborate experiments and tests that have been 
made during the last year have enabled this company 
to produce packages of exceptional merit which have 
met all requirements for the shipment of Government 
supplies across the ocean. 

Kk. R. Hickey, manager of the Westport Tie Co., is 
visiting his San Francisco office. On Wages Creek he 
is operating the largest redwood tie camp in California, 
where 400,000 ties have been cut this season and 
shipped from Westport. He has also purchased 150,- 
000 ties from other camps. The Santa Fe and Southern 
Pacific companies have taken all these ties. No 
exporting will be done, as only essential business is 
being taken. The price paid is $30 a thousand feet, 
at San Francisco, and $382 further south. Mr. Hickey is 
operating on what is supposed to be the best stand of 
redwood timber in Mendocino County and will keep it 
up all winter. 

H. B. Worden, vice president of the Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ Co., is again in the city after having spent 
the last sixteen months in the Hast on redwood pipe 
and tank business. Most of this work was in connec- 
tion with Army cantonments. 

Lieut. Col. Coert du Bois, who returned er France 
last month, after seeing service with the U. Forest 
Iingineers, has arrived here on a_ spec iad ype inca 
He was formerly district forester in charge of district 
office No. 5, San Francisco. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 26.—The steamship Norwood is loading at the 
Bloedel Donovan mill 1,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
West coast and the schooner Glendale is loading 
400,000 feet there for the same coast. The steam 
schooner Shasta is loading a cargo at the E. K. Wood 
mill for San Pedro. By far the bulk of the lumber 
shipments from this port this year have gone to the 
West Coast and to California. Some shipments have 
also been made to Australia and to Hawaii, with Alaska 
taking a limited quantity. 

For the purpose of making repairs the E. K. Wood 
mill has been closed a week and it will not resume 
for another week. In the meantime work is being 
carried out on the company’s steel burner and on 
other improvements about the yard. 

The Morrison Mill Co. is building a concrete struc- 
ture to accommodate the new steam and electric power 
plant under construction at its Anacortes mill. The 
power plant will supply the electricity needed to op- 
erate the sawmill and the box factory. The same 
company is installing a large turbine for the genera- 
tion of electricity at its Bellingham sawmill and box 
factory. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 26.—Formal orders were issued during the week 
by the Government removing the censorship on vessel 
news on the Pacific, except as relating to munition 
ships and transports. While the embargo placed by 
the Railroad Administration on lumber shipments in 
parcel lots has had its effect on the export lumber 
situation, Tacoma lumber shippers say there is a 
little movement in the export lumber trade and that 
there is still a bit of life left. The market is a trifle 
firmer than last month, shippers say, and there is 
inquiry right along from the West Coast, Australia and 
from the Orient. Two more cargoes will go out this 
month, approximating 2,000,000 feet. The Norwegian 
schooner J. W. Clise got away this week with lumber 
for the east coast of South America and the French 
auxiliary schooner Captaine Beauchamp, which loaded 
lumber here, got away for South America. Nearly all 
the French vessels built here by the Foundation Co. 
yards for the French Government are being taken for 
lumber for the West Coast or Australia. The British 
auxiliary schooner Mabel Stewart, which took on a 
part cargo here and proceeded to Astoria, got away 
this week for Manila. 

Announcement was made Tuesday of the purchase 
by the Colby Engineering Co., of Portland, of the Auto- 
Marine Machine Works, and of the structural steel 
plant of the West Coast Steel Co. M. R. Colby, presi- 
dent of the Colby company, announces that its name 
will be changed to the Colby Steel & Engineering Co. 
R. N. Allen, of Seattle, former engineer with the 
Stone & Webster corporations and more recently main- 
tenance-engineer-in-chief for the port of Seattle, be- 





comes vice president of the Colby company and super- 
vising engineer in charge of the shops. The Colby 
company will move its headquarters to this city and 
will largely increase the capacity of the machine and 
steel shops. It is builder of the Colby-Simpson crane, 
a number of which are in use at ship yards and mills, 
and will continue making cranes, lumber-handling ma- 
chinery and dock machinery. The company has the 
Government contract work in the ship yards and spruce 
production camps. 

Oo. C. Fenlason, southwest Washington lumberman 
and logger, now engaged in getting out spruce airplane 
stock on Grays Harbor, was in the city Tuesday on 
business. He says the camps in that locality are 
having much les strouble with the I. W. W. now. Mr. 
Fenlason has invented an improved aerial tramway 
which he says is being considered by Government offi- 
cials and which makes a saving in operating expense. 
The spruce production problem at present is chiefly 
one of adequate transportation, he says. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is having a pre- 
inventory sale of side lumber and is circularizing bar- 
gains in lumber which it must move by Dec. 15 to 
make room. Prices listed are for delivery at yard or 
dock and include dimension, shiplap and boards, cedar 
shiplap and flooring, heavy flooring and shiplap, floor- 
ing, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, drop siding and rustic, ceiling, 
bevel siding, and finish. Much of the lumber is in 
random lengths and the lots run all the way from 160 
feet up to 20,000 feet. Shingles and lath are also 
included. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 26.—While the yard trade has been in the 
dumps the mills seem to have secured as much rough 
cutting as they can handle. During last week a well 
known manufacturer received an offer of nearly 2,000,- 
000 feet of average size timbers, 40 feet long and 
under, rough, at $25. On the face of it the offer 
was good, but the manufacturer turned it down be- 
eause his mills were not in shape to handle it. The 
distribution of 80,000,000 feet of ties among Pacific 
Coast mills would mean about 200,000 feet to each 
mill, with an average capacity of about 100,000 feet 
a day, or two days’ running if they did it at full 
capacity. With 15 percent of the log running to ties, 
it would mean about two weeks’ work. 

The increasing demand for ties and other railroad 
material is traceable to a well known fact. From 
the outset of the war until the Government took hold 
of the roads, the companies did almost no building 
at all. Since the average life of a tie, untreated, is 
about six years, and since there are about 3,500 ties 
a mile in railroad construction, the Government will 
require an immense quantity of this stock. It fol- 
lows that orders now placed and others in immediate 
prospect are forerunners of even heavier allotments 
later on. 

Tho big Government business comes in bunches, 
and there are certainly prospects for unparalleled 
buying as soon as building restrictions are removed 
in the indefinite future, the lumber situation is far 
from satisfactory. ‘The troublesome point is the 
curtailed demand in the line yards. About the only 
orders are those from the Government for airplane 
stock, ship timbers, railroad construction and can- 
tonment material. In the face of present worries, 
lumbermen are optimistic as to the enormous de 
mand after the war is over. <A well known builder 
in this city said a week ago he firmly believed that 
never would lumber be so cheap as it is now. ‘This 
view is not shared by all lumbermen, but some of 
them are convinced that prices on the present levels 
will prevail for a long time. A leading manufacturer 
recently stated the case in these words: 

“T am of the opinion that after the war the de- 
mand for lumber will be greater than it will be pos- 
sible for all the mills of the country to supply. But 
before we go much further, there must be many ad- 
justments in the lumber situation. The labor prob- 
lem is the thing that today is standing in the way 
of progress. Never in the world have there been such 
high wages, and never has labor been so unreliable. 
Its demands are greater than it is possible for an 
employer to grant, Less money is being made on lum- 
ber than was made two years ago. For while lumber- 
men are getting more for their product it is costing 
twice as much to produce. This statement is true 
not only of the mill, but it is true of the woods. It 
is my firm conviction that if the industry is to be 
prosperous, employer and employee have got to get 
together on common ground. Nobody can tell now 
whether the Government, in its quasi-paternalistic at- 
titude, proposes to allow a fair profit on money in- 
vested ; but it does seem to me that they must take 
into consideration the fact that there have been a 
good many lean years. Money lost can never be re- 
covered. But all the time the employee has been 
taken care of. He has had his wages and his living— 
and no worry. We might as well begin to brace our- 
selves now for the readjustment. It will come as sure 
as fate, brought about by the reflex action and retro- 
grade movement of the same economic forces as have 
carried wages to their present extraordinary height.” 

The death in New York of Chester Peter Siems, 
president of the Siems-Carey-H. 8. Kerbaigh Corpora- 
tion, serves to emphasize the point that influenza 
is reacting to an appreciable extent on the lumber in- 
dustry. With the notable exception of the head of 
the big contracting firm, the sufferers from this malady 
are getting back to work. The death of Mr. Siems 
will not change the policy of the corporation in its 
great contract for getting out airplane spruce in 
the Olympic peninsula. Work on the railroad from 
Joyce to Siems-Carey, which has been under the active 
charge of W. F. Carey, will proceed as before, and 
to all outward appearance the opening up of the 


(Continued on page 65) 





EAF YELLOW PINE 


TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of 
large and long Timbers, Deals, other Ex- 
port sizes and Car Material. 





For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock — 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode 
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Union Cypress Co. 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City | 











Send us your 


Inquiries and orders for Mixed Cars 
PINE 4x» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L. O. P. & G. R. R. 


Standard Lumber Co. 


LIVE OAK, FLORIDA 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
(Big Sizes) 


Florida 2" Y ellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 











THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE 
LONG LEAF Southern and Eastern Sales OMce, 
YELLOW PINE Springdale, Fla, 


Central PStates Sales Office, 
Good Grades--Excellent Mill Work 902 Commercial Bidg., Dayton, 0 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. 7, 
GEO, C, FAIRCHILD...... vig oth ae es we Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO.....+# Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers of 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
io io 








rs We Saw a Lot of ’Em 


Zp but we doit with modern facilities. That'sthe 
reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


/ Car and Cargo Shipments. 
° Times Dispatch Bldg. 
Ellington & Guy, Inc., “Ricumonp. VA’ 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas, R. G. White, Sales Mer. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


brs CYPRESS 
R an 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 
and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N, C, Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, 


Cap. 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Our Two Mille 
Cut 125,000 
Feet Daily. 


Timbers 
Flooring 


Dimension 
Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President, Secretary-Treasurer. 


2x4 Our 
Specialty 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Villow Pine 


Gang and Band Sawed 


Soft Short Leaf 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








J. E. Gerich, president and general manager of the 
MacGillis & Gibbs Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., was a local 
lumber trade visitor this week. 


Charles W. Myers, representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., visited Ohio territory this week on a sales trip. 


John D. Young, sales manager of the Garver Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., was in Chi- 
cago this week and visited several local lumber offices. 


John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., was in Chicago Monday on his way 
east, expecting to visit several of the leading consum- 
ing centers. 


L. B. Smith, who has represented the Mason-Donald- 
son Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., has severed his 
position with that company to represent locally the 
L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 


James Gray, who represents the Sabine Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., in Indiana territory, with headquar- 
ters at Indinnapolis, was in Chicago Monday and ex 
pected to visit St. Louis before his return home. 


While in ¢ ago Wednesday T. J. Nash, vice presi- 
dent of the Ov»rk Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., said that the cooperage industry was generally 
active and that most of the plants were busy on war 
business. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, went to 
Washington, D. C., early in the week to present data 
relative to the lumber industry in conneciion with the 
pending revenue Dill. 


S. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., of East St. Louis, Ill, was in Chicago on 
Monday paying the Chicago office of the company a 
friendly call and obtaining a Chicago viewpoint of the 
state of the lumber market. 


Thomas C. Shaw, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., will 
leave for the South next week and will take charge of 
the Columbus (Miss.) office of the company. As man- 
ager of the oflice Mr. Shaw expects to spend a consid- 
erable part of his time visiting southern mills. 


Friends of John J. Earle, manager of the Tampa 
(Fla.) office of the Landeck Lumber Co., who has been 
seriously ill, will be glad to know that he is on the way 
to recovery. Should his condition improve as it has in 
the last few days it will not be long until he is back in 
harness again. 


Victor Thrane, vice president of the James D. Lacey 
Timber Co., returned to Chicago this week from a 
three months’ trip on the west Coast, making an 
extensive investigation of timber conditions, and after 
spending a day or so at the Chicago office left for 
New York on a business trip. 


Hi. C. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, cedar whole- 
salers of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago this: week 
and said that cedar stocks were short, with the volume 
of business fair and prices holding firm. He expressed 
the opinion that both western and northern cedar pro- 
duction will be much lighter this winter. 


In its issue of Oct. 19 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was in error in stating that Paul 8. Crow, of Upham & 
Agler, of Chicago, intended to take a position with the 
Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis. Mr. Crow 
says that he is still with Upham & Agler and has no 
intention of quitting the firm with whom he has been 
connected for several years. 


J. C. McLachlin has resigned his position as vice 
president and secretary of the Stillwell Lumber Co., the 
resignation taking effect on Friday of this week. Mr. 
McLachlin intends to spend the winter months in Cali 
fornia and will leave for the land of sunny skies within 
a few days. The Chicago office of the company is at 
452 Railway Exchange Building, having been removed 
from 1322 McCormick Building. 


George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis., president of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association ; A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh; M. P. McCul- 
lough, of Scofield; W. A. Holt, of Oconto, and other 
members of the association passed thru Chicago early 
in the week on their way to Washington to confer 
with the officials of the War Industries Board on the 
matter of veneer log production in the North. 


After having spent half a century in the woods of 
northern Wisconsin as a cook in lumber camps and be- 
ing known to every lumberjack in the State and many 
lumbermen, Ole Lee has quit cooking in a lumber camp 
near Rhinelander, Wis., and intends to spend the rest 
of his days in California. Being frugal, Lee has saved 
enough of the world’s goods to keep his family in 
comfort for the rest of his days. Two of his sons are 
with General Pershing’s forces in France. 


W. B. Thomas, of the White Marble Lime Co., Man- 
istique, Mich., was in Chicago early in the week and 
said that the outlook is for short cedar production in 
the North this season and that fewer white cedar 
shingles will be manufactured in the spring than in 
a long while. Tho shingles are not in demand now, 
manufacturers expect that post-war building conditions 
will bring an enormous demand for shingles and for 
that reason Mr. Thomas does not expect any break 
from present prices. 


If you are a lumberman and receive a ‘Swat the 
German Lie Club” button you are duly elected a mem- 
ber of that organization and should promptly place the 
button on your lapel so that anyone with a German lie 
on his lips shall observe it before he speaks. The but- 
tons are being sent out to the lumber trade by E. C. 
Atkins & Co. (Inc.), of Indianapolis, Ind., manufac- 


turers of Silver Steel Saws, together with ten fine 
“demandments” of true Americanism. Should you 


want a certificate that affords positive proof that you 
are a member of the organization just write the Atkins 
concern and a certificate will be promptly mailed. 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., manufacturer and dealer in railway supplies, an- 
nounces the appointment of R. H. Wilson as assistant 
to the president of the company, with offices at St. 
Louis. Mr. Wilson has been with the company for 
several years and lately has been a representative in 
the South with headquarters at Houston, Tex. He has 
been succeeded in that position by IX. O. Griffin, who is 
well known in southwestern railroad circles, having 
been for the last twenty years storekeeper and assistant 
general manager of the International & Great Northern 
Railroad and recently has been assistant to the presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway in charge 
of purchases. 


—————PeaaEeeere 


FREIGHT CARS FOR OVERSEAS SERVICE 

Local lumber circles that specialize in car material 
were stirred to action this week when the announce- 
ment was received from Washington that different car 
manufacturers of the country had been given an order 
for 40,000 freight cars for overseas service. The big 
order means that the cars for Pershing will take prece- 
dence over the 100,000 car order of a few months ago 
and upon which the car companies have hardly begun, 
because of slow delivery of materials. It is related 
that several wholesalers were successful in getting 
some of the business, only to have the orders can- 
celled later, being told by the purchasing agents of the 
different car companies that the task of purchase had 
been removed from their hands. The rumor was that 
the War Industries Board intended to place the bulk of 
the business for fir ahd that in consequence the orders 
would be placed at Washington with the Fir Production 
Board for distribution among the mills. Another story 
was to the effect that the business would be divided 
between southern pine and fir, with the pine orders to 
be placed thru the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
and the fir orders with the Fir Production Board, 

The cars for French railways are not so large as 
American freight cars and some materials in stock 
needed for their construction are different than those 
used in building freight cars for use in the United 
States. The bulk of the stock required is 2%4-inch 
decking, 1x4 roofing, No. 1, %x6-inch insulation stock 
and side plank, 2x8- and 2x10-inch dressed to 1144-inech 
thickness. ‘The cars will be high sided gondolas, box, 
tank and refrigerator cars and will be only 80-ton cars. 

The orders for the new cars were distributed among 
the car makers as follows: American Car & Foundry 
Co., 8,300; Standard Steel Car Co., 7,060; Liberty Car 
& Equipment Co., 800; St. Louis Car Co., 400; Pressed 
Steel Car Co., 5,475; Pullman Co., 4,400; Haskell & 
Barker Car Co., 5,950; Standard Car Construction Co., 
100; General American Tank Car Corporation, 400 ; 
Cambria Steel Co., 1,100; Keith Railway Equipment 
Co., 500; Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co., 1,200; 
Koppel Industrial Construction & Equipment Co., 500; 
Pennsylvania Tank Car Co., 660; Ralston Steel Car 
Co., 1,000; Keith Car & Manufacturing Co., 1,150; 
Bettendorf Co., 1,000. 

The American Car & Foundry Co. has also been 
awarded all of the order placed by the Italian Govern- 
ment for 10,000 cars. 





BUILDING CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


The shortage of labor and the fact that the different 
State councils of defense thruout the country had 
approved of so many building projects were given as 
reasons for a conference that has been called this week 
to take place at Washington, D. C., Nov. 11 and 12, by 
K. W. Lloyd, secretary of the non-war construction 
bureau of the Illinois Council of Defense. Mr. Lloyd 
said that officials of every State council of defense had 
been summoned to Washington for the conference to 
discuss the problem with the National Council of 
Defense. Samuel Insull, chairman of the Illinois State 
Council of Defense, Secretary Roger C. Sullivan and 
Mr. Lloyd, as representative of the non-war construc 
tion bureau, will represent Illinois at the conference. 
Hxperts in different building materials will also be 
summoned. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

During the week ending Oct. 29 five vessels arrived 
at Chicago, carrying a combined total of 2,168,006 
feet. The largest cargo was brought by the’ steamer 
Herman H, Hettler from Escanaba, Mich., and con- 
sisted of 700,000 feet of lumber, 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Oct. 23—Steamer HH. Hettler, 
Mich., 700,000 feet. 

Oct. 24—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Menominee, Mich., 
350,000 feet. 

Oct. 25—Steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Escanaba, 
Mich., 400,000 feet. 

Oct. 25—Schooner Delta, Thompson, Mich., 293,000 
feet. 

Oct. 25—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 
425,000 feet. 


Herman Escanaba, 
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KANSAS CITY CONCERN STRENGTHENED 


The capacity and activities of the Tri-State Lumber 
& Shingle Co., one of the best and most favorably 
known lumber concerns in Kansas City, Mo., will be 
appreciably extended thru the recent acquisition of the 
valuable services of a western lumber specialist in the 
person of BE. D. Frost. Mr. Frost has resigned his 
position as general sales agent in Kansas City for the 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co. to become substantially 
interested in the Tri-State concern and to handle its 
western lumber department. 

With a long list of old and a rapidly growing number 
of new customers, attracted to the Tri-State concern 
by its unimpeachable reputation for services and 
quality, the business lately has threatened to fare badly 
because of the shortage of ‘‘man power.” E. T. 
Prickett, the president, finds it necessary to spend 
most of his time in Pleasanton, Kan., looking after his 
extensive interests there, leaving the business almost 
entirely in the hands of A. T. Brink, manager of the 
southern lumber department. Then his right-hand 
man donned the khaki, and Mr. Brink had much more 
than he could handle in the thorogoing way that al- 
ways has characterized this concern. 

Therefore Mr. Frost entered the concern just in time 
to save the day, and Mr. Brink will once more turn his 
undivided attention to his first love—southern lumber 
—while Mr. Frost will take charge of the western 
lumber business. [Ever since he left school Mr. Frost 
has devoted his time to the manufacture and marketing 
of western lumber and shingles. He has recently 
returned from a six weeks’ tour of the western mills, 
during which he completed sales arrangements with 
some of the very best of them. Thus the Tri-State 
coneern now is in better position than ever to render 
its unexcelled service to its many customers. 


‘*RIGHT MAN IN RIGHT PLACE’’ 

In facilitating the task of “putting the right man in 
the right place,” the War Department has announced a 
new system of handling all civilian applications in the 
army, in which will be included applications for com- 
missions in the new battalions being formed for the 
forestry regiments in France. Concerning the details 
of the new plan, the chief of staff has announced : 

The application of the principle of placing the indi- 
vidual in the military machine strictly according to his 
qualifications is being extended to cover the selection 
and assignment of those in civil life desiring commis- 
sions in the army. 

The procurement of officers for the various staff 
corps and departments is now centralized in the per- 
sonnel branch of the general staff and the separate 
recruiting endeavors of individual staff corps have been 
discontinued, 

The personnel branch is establishing agencies in 
various cities in the country and has been assured the 
hearty coébperation of the Military Training Camps 
Association, chambers of commerce and other civil 
organizations which have splendidly coéperated with 
the army in the past in securing commissioned person 

“nel. Those desiring commissions may hereafter be 
saved the inconvenience of coming or writing to Wash 
ington and will be provided by the local press thruout 
the country with all necessary information relative to 
their availability, and the procedure to be followed. 

Information will also be published from time to time 
indicating qualifications of applicants most urgently 
needed. 

All applications will be carefully classified in Wash- 
ington by experts. In the filling of vacancies every 
effort will be made to make selections according to 
qualifications with a view to finding the right man to 
fill each vacancy. 

Under the new plan no applications for commission 
should be made directly to the quartermaster’s corps, 
ordnance department, sanitary corps, engineer corps, 
military intelligence division, motor transport corps, 
construction division, department of military aero- 
nautics, bureau of aircraft production, signal corps, 
chemical warfare service, or adjutant general’s depart- 
ment. Instead, all applications will be made thru the 
recruiting subsection of the personnel branch of the 
general staff. 

Procedure in applying for a commission will be as 
follows: The civilian desiring to offer his services 
will watch the standard announcement of needs for 
officers published periodically in the newspapers. These 
announcements will be issued from the Washington 
headquarters of the recruiting subsection and will be 
based on full description of each need, such as type of 
man wanted and duty to be performed, furnished by 
the various branches of the army requiring officers. As 
all publicity on officers needs will come from one 
source, there will be no contradiction, conflict or com- 
petition in calls for men. 

When announcement is made of needs for which the 
civilian considers himself qualified, he will communi- 
cate with the nearest office of the Military Training 
Camps Association and obtain complete information on 
how to apply. If found qualified, he will be given a 
standard application for commission in the United 
States Army, which he should fill out carefully and 
return to the Military Training Camps Association 
office, 

Later he will be interviewed and examined. In case 
the requirement which attracted him has already been 
filled or his qualifications make him more suitable for 
some other service, his application may be transferred 
or held, properly classified and available for use, in a 
deferred file. 

A candidate for a commission in any branch of the 
army may, if he desires, make application thru the 
hearest Military Training Camps Association office in 
advance of any definite statement of a need for men 
with his particular qualifications. If found on inter- 
view and examination to be generally qualified to be an 
officer, he will be recommended as an available candi- 
date for a commission and his application will be for- 
warded to the personnel branch of the general staff, 
and classified and either applied on a current need or 
held pending the development of future needs. 

The offices of the Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion in the different cities are located at the following 
addresses : 

New York City, 19 West 44th Street. 

Boston, Mass., Room 3830, 84 State Street. 





Philadelphia, Pa., 117 Commercial Trust Building. 
Atlanta, Ga., 78 South Pryor Street. 

Chicago, Ill., Consumers’ Building. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 37 Wade Building. 

St. Paul, Minn., 1013 Pioneer Building. 

Dallas, Tex., 420 Interurban Building. 


Kansas City, Mo., New England National Bank 
Building. 

Portland, Ore., Corbett Building. 

San Francisco, Cal., 1020 Mills Building. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 210 West Seventh Street. 

Washington, D. C., War Service Exchange, State, 


War and Navy Building. 

When information was sought at the Chicago offices 
of the Military Training Camps Association this week, 
it was stated by officers that they had not as yet 
received their complete instructions from Washington, 
but expected to be informed within a few days, at 
the most. Future candidates for commissions may 
apply at the local offices on the second floor of the 
Consumers’ Building, at State and Quincy streets. 





LOOKS FOR HEAVY POST-WAR BUILDING 
S. W. Straus, a Chicago real estate dealer, in 
commenting upon post-war building activity had the 
following to say in a bulletin issued by the company: 
“Evidences multiply that, coneurrent with the 
end of the war, there will begin an extended period 
of unprecedented activity in all branches of the 
building and construction industry. Housing con- 
ditions in nearly every principal American city today 
are far below normal. Building permits in the twenty 
leading cities of the country in August totaled only 
$22,000,000, including all Government contracts. 

“In New York City and the district surrounding it 
for 100 miles, exclusive of Philadelphia, construction 
work of all kinds during the last seven months has 
fallen off 87 percent. It will take a long period of 
years of most active building to bring urban housing 
conditions again to a normal state.” 





LEAVE FOR OVERSEAS DUTY 
George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., is 
wearing a service pin for his daughter, Miss Nina 
Griffith, who left this week for overseas duty. The 
departure of Miss Griffith was under military orders 
as a reconstruction aide in occupational therapy in the 
convalescent hospitals of the United States in France. 





MISS 
Who Leaves for Service in France 


NINA GRIFFITH 


Winning the wounded back to health has offered 
a new opportunity for women and a call recently came 
from France thru General Gorgas of the medical 
staff for a thousand young women having knowledge 


and skill in the particular occupation mentioned, 
attractive and forceful personality and possessing 
sympathy, tact and judgment. Miss Griffith, Miss 


Ruth Upton, daughter of A. L. Upton, of the Interna 


tional Hlarvester Co., and Miss Mildred Hadley, 
daughter of Lee H, Hadley, of the Fairbanks-Morse 
Co., many weeks ago began to prepare themselves 


in occupational therapy, taking a course in Chicago 
hospitals and sanitariums. They registered for the 
work abroad and this week received notice to report 
promptly to an eastern port and be ready to leave 
for overseas at once, 
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EXPLAINS ‘‘INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY’’ 

As a matter of information, if nothing more, employ- 
ers among lumbermen, especially manufacturers in 
producing territories, should know of developments in 
a new scheme of “industrial democracy” that is being 
given a trial among some of the large employers of 
labor thruout the country. The plan, which is mostly 
in vogue in the large labor centers of the East, is now 
being introduced in Chicago, and it is claimed for it 
that it will revolutionize the relations between the 
employer and the employee and bring about a better 
understanding between these forces in industry. C. J. 
Hicks, of Bayonne, N. J., who has had experience with 
the new plan in the East, was in Chicago this week 
conferring with Chicago employers relative to its in- 
troduction here. Mr. Hicks is a former Chicagoan, 
having been connected with the International Har 
vester Co., which is an employer of several thousand 
workers. In a nutshell the “industrial democracy” is 
as follows: 

The basis of the new arrangement is a governing 


commission, composed equally of representatives of the 
employers and the working men of each industrial es 
tablishment, which shall have final control in hiring 
and discharging men and settling the matters of wage 
increases or decreases and shall arbitrate any griev- 
ances arising on the part of any individual, group or 
employer. Any discharged worker who feels he has 
been unjustly treated may appeal to the commission, 
whose ruling is final and binding on the employer and 
employee. The plan is said to be working satisfac- 
torily in industrial concerns employing as high as 
35,000 men of many nationalities, union and nonunion, 
and with skilled and unskilled workers, 

“We are entering upon a new day in industry,” said 
Mr. Hicks in explanation of his plan. “In the days 
of the small employer there were no strikes, because 
employer and employee knew each other and often 
worked side by side. Then came the period of great 
industrial organization, when the personal relation be 
tween the employer of thousands and his men did not 
exist. Industry was looked upon as a machine. The 
human element was left out, 


Suspicion Enters Relations 

“The two groups viewed each other with suspicion, 
That was the day of misunderstandings, strikes, blood- 
shed. Now comes the era of ‘industrial democracy,’ in 
which the personal element again exists and employers 
and workers are constantly in personal relation, If 
the new idea continues to work as it has worked it 
means the solution of labor problems, strikes and vio 
lence and the real getting together for common inter 
ests of workingmen and their employers. The basis 
of it is mutual control of mutual interests. 

“The Colorado strikes are a red page in American 
history. Yet today feelings of hatred are gone there, 
animosities are wiped out, strikes are threatened no 
more and there is a keen sense of mutual loyalty be- 
tween the miners and their employers. The basis of it 
is democracy in the mining industry, whereby problems 
of wages, employment, discharge, mutual welfare and 
relations are decided by the commission, representing 
both sides, In addition, thru the Y. M. C. A. and its 
huts out there a social life is being developed that is a 
marvel. Clubs have taken the place of saloons and, 
in spite of the fact that the saloons used to be the 
chief social feature of the camps, prohibition has 
proved a blessing instead of a curse. 


Standard Oil Company Adopts Plan 

“Last March we instituted the same scheme in the 
plants of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey at 
Bayonne, N. J., and elsewhere, affecting 35,000 men. 
‘Industrial democracy’ has proved itself again there. 
It is sometimes called the ‘industrial representation 
plan.’ An election was called in all departments of 
labor and secret ballots were cast for representatives 
for the ruling commission. The men chosen sat at 
dinner with the employers on April 1 and drafted a 
working agreement, providing conditions described be 
fore, 

“The result has been marvelous. It guarantees what 
the workingmen want—good wages, security in their 
jobs from the tyranny of any boss and right of repre 
sentation, A ditch digger can not be discharged with- 
out the right of appeal and a hearing. Every such 
hearing is reviewed by: the president of the company. 

“No discrimination is made against any man because 
he is union or nonunion, or member of any organization 
of any sort. The men know that the company is their 
company. And the company has felt the reaction in a 
greater stability of labor, turnover, more and 
better work and a spirit of coéperation that is grati 
fying.” 
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RETAILERS SHOULD INFORM THE PUBLIC 


A short time ago Hl. R. Isherwood, of the trade ex- 
tension department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, made the comment that retail lum- 
ber dealers were overlooking a bet by not informing 
their trade thru the reading pages of their home town 
papers of the requirements and the effect of the Gov 
ernment building ban and just how far the dealer 
could go in the matter of being helpful in a building 
way to the residents in his community. Mr. Isherwood 
even wrote a letter that embodied his views and which, 
with slight alterations, could be used in any com 
munity. That the suggestions of Mr. Isherwood “took” 
is shown conclusively by letters he is now receiving 
from retail dealers, saying they have tried his scheme 
out with beneficial results. The Swan Creek Lumber 
& Supply Co., of Toledo, Ohio, wrote that its trade 
showed immediate benefits following the presentation 
in the Toledo Bee of the following letter: 


Tho the building of new homes, to a great extent, 
has been found nonessential and accordingly prohibited, 
the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co, finds it still has 
a part to play in maintaining the home front. Also, 
it is found that the new Government restrictions on 
building are not clearly understood. New house build- 
ing is entirely cut off except under special exigencies, 
where it is necessary to house Government workers 
or those helping produce war necessities when a 
special permit is necessary to obtain material. 

Repairs and Extensions 


Repairs and extensions can be made without restric- 
tion except that they must not cost more than $2,500. 
The construction of new buildings or additions neces 
sary to carrying out war contracts is not restricted. 

Farmers may construct new buildings to cost not 
exceeding $1,000 to care for increased crops, animals 
or machinery. The farmer is asked to do the actual 
building himself or with his own help, thus saving 
skilled labor, 

Supplies for these essential lumber needs and others 
more directly necessary to promotion of war work are 
handled by the company. These include crating lum 
ber necessary to war industries, construction lumber 
for extensions of war plants, storm doors and storm 
window sash, railroad ties and other materials. 

Good service to the railroads with respect to their 
tie requirements is assured by the company’s direct 
eonnections with the bigger systems. 

The storm door and window sash department has 
the approval of the Fuel Administration as a conserva 
tion measure. ‘These, with adequate weather strip 
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Hotel Benson 


CM 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 


gene seuenestusninitie 








traveler. 

Rates, 
= $2.00 per day 
and up. 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and 
$1.50. Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath, $3.00 and upward. 

Club Breakfast, 30c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 up. Cafe attached. 

To Reach Hotel Chelsea. 
From ras Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 
ree 


Grand Central, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Street. 

Lackawanna, Erie, Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley R. R. Stations, take 23d Street 
crosstown car east to Hotel Chelsea. 

Principal Steamship Pliers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 
Street crosstown car, 


Write for Colored Map of New York 








Palace Hotel 


Rates Bx 
from jr 





11} 5 
} 


933) 
nn 
11u3 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 
HE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE 
HOTEL is the scene of many of San Francisco's 
most prominent social events. 
The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the 
dances in the famous gold ball room every evening are 
always well attended. 











fm Hotel Winton 


You'll enjoy yourself better when in 
Cleveland if you stop at The Winton, 


he Newest and Finest Hotel in the 
city. 

600 Rooms 

$2. 


600 Baths 
Up 
To be complete your trip must include 
@ visit to the 
ICE RINK CARNIVAL 
-~ in the famous Rainbow Room. 
a Wintan 
= J. L. Free, presioewr 


C, M. SuvoeR, manacine oIREC TOR 
Prospect Ave ot East Nioth . 








ping, tend to decrease the amount of fuel necessary to 
comfortable heating. The Swan Creek Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has already equipped 350 homes with these 
doors and window sash this fall and is experiencing 
the heaviest demand in the history of the industry. 

Another aid to coal conservation is its stove and 
furnace wood department, which has large supplies of 
wood contracted for and which is being hauled in from 
nearby farms, thus saving cars. 

haled shavings, as a substitute for straw bedding 
and excelsior for packing, are also. handled. Beaver 
board for repair work and for window decorating and 
sign making is also carried. The company has the 
largest stock in the city. 

Making of Repairs 

The fact that new building is restricted is expected 
to stimulate the building of extensions and the making 
of repairs to the home already built. The Swan Creek 
Lumber & Supply Co. is offering a special service in 
furnishing estimates, securing contractors and suggest- 
ing the most suitable materials. Free plans will be 
furnished for garages, homes, barns, implement sheds 
and other structures. 

A circulating library for builders is another feature. 
Here can be obtained free books containing informa- 
tion on any line of construction in the poultry busi- 
ness, on home planning and some fifty other topics re 
lated to building. 

The following letter was used with good effect by 
0. Lampland, president of the Capital City Lumber Co., 





511 Eleventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. : 
With grains and live stock bringing present high 


prices, you can not afford to allow anything to go to 
waste for lack of proper granaries and barns. 

Leaky roofs and walls may spoil considerable grain, 
Feeding live stock left out in the cold is a poor invest- 
ment. Live stock must be kept comfortable if your 
feed is to count. The necessary protection can very 
often be had by small and inexpensive repairs which 
will save many times their cost, 

Will Haul Farmers’ Produce 

We realize that you are short of help and that it 
is difficult for you to do all that should be done. We 
have a number of motor trucks and shall be pleased 
to deliver to your farm such materials as you may need 
without any extra charge for the delivery. We have 
also decided that we will haul your produce to market 
on the return trip, if it is sacked, at a very moderate 
charge. This charge will be so much per 100 pounds 
and will cost you less than you cap haul by team. In 
this way you can keep your men and teams busy on 
the farm, caring for the present crop or preparing for 
another good crop next year. 

Call us by telephone (N. W. Cedar 2634 or Tri- 
State 23881) and let us know what you need. Give 
us a couple of days’ time, if you can, to make delivery. 
The president and secretary-treasurer of this company 
were farmers before they went into the lumber busi- 
ness and will be glad to assist you in working out 
your plans and problems. We want this to be your 
lumber yard. 

“300 Green’’ Writes, of Course 

There is never any good trade boosting suggestion 
going by the boards at the retail yard of the Williams 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mo., and of 
course T. E. Williams immediately took his pen in 
hand and wrote to his customers, Almost every retail 
lumber dealer has heard of “Green 800” and ‘Sudden 
Service,” two slogans that have made the Williams 
yard famous and some dealers turn green with envy, 
and here is the letter that Mr. Williams wrote: 

The War Industries Board, Washington, D. C., on 
Sept. 3 issued its circular No. 21-—‘Instructions on 
Building Materials Sales’’-—to the following effect : 

We are permitted and instructed to sell without any 
permit for 

“Repairs of or extensions to existing buildings in 
volving in the aggregate a cost not exceeding $2,500 
and new construction for farm purposes only in- 
volving in the aggregate a cost not exceeding 
$1,000." 

By this you will see the Government authorizes new 
farm building up to $1,000 and repairs or remodeling 
or extensions to existing buildings up to $2,500 with- 
out the need of any request or permit. 

This is in the interest of protecting and saving and 
doing the necessary farm and building improvements 
at this time so as to protect all crops, stock, machin- 
ery and buildings from deterioration and _ prevent 
waste, 

Permission can be obtained from the county board 
of national defense for more extensive necessary work 
up to any amount that is really necessary. Ask us to 
assist you. We will. 

Please confer with us on your building material re- 
quirements even for small items. We will assist you 
in every way possible. Your farm buildings and equip- 
ment are too valuable now to neglect any items of 
needed repair, and painting and remodeling. Keep 
everything up until the boys come home from the war 

that is American spirit. 

Mr. Isherwood has received many letters and the 
foregoing are typical indicating how live retailers of 
lumber acted upon his suggestion. 





AGREE ON CONTRACT FOR SHORT LINES 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 29—The American 
Short Line Association and the Railroad Admin- 
istration have agreed upon the form of a contract 
containing the following essential features: 


Company to continue operation, retain receipts and 
pay its expenses, including taxes. 

Arbitraries and percentages of joint rates as of Jan. 
1, 1918, not to be reduced, and when increased shall 
receive same ratio as before increase was made. 

Company shall receive fair allotment of cars and 
motive power. Also free per diem of two days on lines 
100 miles in length or less. 

Routing of competitive traffic protected. 

Differences submitted to Interstate Commerce Com 
mission for final decision. 

Right to use Government purchasing agencies and 
to have repairs to equipment done in Government-con- 
trolled shops on former terms. 

No discrimination as to publishing tariffs and rout- 
ing. 
Should the director general require line for military 
purposes new contract will be made. 

Exchange transportation shall be made applicable 
without discrimination. 





These contracts are being sent out to 752 short 
lines. No line is compelled to sign the contract. 

The Railroad Administration is working out a 
policy with regard to tap lines which may upset 
all the work of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the United States Supreme Court, at 
least in large measure. For example, the terminal 
allowances at Lorain, Ohio, were cut off on the 
ground that under the existing Government control 
competition has ceased and a wholly different con- 
dition prevails, An injunction has been asked 
restraining the director general from enforcing 
this order. <A decision in that case is being 
awaited, 

If the injunction is denied, action may be ex- 
pected cutting off allowance to short lines owned 
as a whole or in part by industries they serve. It 
is predicted that within three weeks allowances 
will be cut off from tap lines and other so-called 
industrial lines that have not been passed upon by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the indi- 
vidual roads will be required to show that they are 
entitled to receive any allowances. 

This appears to be the policy of the director 
general with regard to all ‘‘extraordinary service’’ 
performed by the railroads, even tap lines held to 
be common carriers under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court being required to prove their right 
to receive allowances. 

It looks as tho somebody had it in for the tap 
lines, and that tap line owners—be they lumbermen 
or what not—as well as other industries served by 
them should investigate the matter. The informa- 
tion comes from one in a position to know that 
things are stirring very vigorously along the lines 
indicated. 








HYMENEAL 


PETERSEN-BOECKELER.—An engagement of 
interest to lumbermen is that of Miss Elise Boeck- 
eler, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William L. Boeck- 
eler, of St. Louis, to Hugh Petersen, of Chicago, 
which was made known at an informal luncheon 
last week. Miss Boeckeler was graduated from 
Mary Institute, St. Louis, and then attended Miss 








MISS ELISE BOECKELER 


Wright’s finishing school at Bryn Mawr, Pa. She 
made her debut several years ago and was maid of 
honor at the Veiled Prophet’s ball. She is a mem- 
ber of the Junior League. Miss Boeckeler’s father 
is secretary-treasurer of the Boeckeler Lumber Co. 
The wedding will take place on New Year's Day. 

FRITH-SULLIVAN.—One of the most notable 
weddings of the southern season was celebrated at 
Bogalusa, La., last Saturday, Oct. 26, when Miss 
Elizabeth Sullivan and Capt. Edwin Hunter Frith, 
of the Aviation Corps, were united in marriage. 
The ceremony was performed under the oaks on the 
lawn of the Sullivan home, the altar being im- 
provised of chrysanthemums and ferns. Rev. I. A. 
Townsley, of the Bogalusa Methodist church, offi- 
ciated. The bride’s attendants were Mrs. Emile 
Bienvenu, of New Orleans, and Mrs. Frank Sulli- 
van, of Bogalusa. Capt. Frith’s brother Alva at- 
tended him as best man. A number of out-of-town 
guests were present. Following the ceremony Capt. 
and Mrs. Frith left for New York, where they will 
remain until the former sails for Europe. 

The bride is the daughter of W. H. Sullivan, gen- 
eral manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
and mayor of Bogalusa. Socially prominent and 
popular, she had been one of the leaders in Boga- 
lusa’s war work, having served as commandant of 
the Red Cross Motor Corps, member of the Red 
Cross Executive Committee, chairman of the wom- 
en’s Liberty loan committee and president of the 
Mothers’ Honor Commission, a unique organization 
launched by her lamented mother, who passed 
away some weeks ago. Capt. Frith is a member 
of one of Louisiana’s most prominent families, being 
a son of the late Thomas Poindexter Frith, of 
Avoyelles Parish, and grandson of the late Dr. John 
Arthur Taylor, of St. Landry. 





CANADA BARS I. W. W. LITERATURE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—The Post Office 
Department announces that it has been advised by 
the postal administration of Canada that all pub- 
lications, journals, circulars, leaflets or other 
printed matter issued by or in the interest of the 
Industrial Workers of the World are barred from 
transmission thru the mails in Canada. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 
(Concluded from page 61) 


mill at Port Angeles and its duplicate at Lake Pleas- 
ant will not be hampered. 

Kk. 8S. Grammer, president ef the Admiralty Logging 
Co., has been officially commissioned major in the 
spruce production division, aviation section, United 
States Signal Corps. The appointment, which was 
forecasted two weeks ago, logically follows Major 
Grammer’s work in the spruce division, with which he 
has been connected ever since that branch of the 
service was organized. 

I. M. Howell, secretary of State, and Fred W. 
Graham, western industrial and immigration agent of 
the Great Northern, are coéperating in a plan for plac- 
ing returned American soldiers on the logged-off lands 
of the Pacific Northwest. Their aim is to secure 
Federal legislation for the clearing and settlement of 
such lands. They take the position that if the Gov- 
ernment is once committed to the policy, there will be 
no limit to development. It would mean the expend- 
iture of millions, and probably would solve the cut- 
over land problem for all time. With unlimited cap- 
ital there would be big machinery for clearing the 
lands, thereby simplifying the labor, and the way 
would be opened for transforming immense areas 
into productive farms for the soldiers. 

On account of influenza there will be no meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Noy. 1, 
as originally suggested. President Ralph Hl. Burn- 
side is in Washington, D. C., where he will remain for 
some time. The next meeting will be held in Tacoma, 
probably during the last week in November. 

Secretary Robert B. Allen, of the West Coast As- 
sociation, has returned from the national capital. He 
has been absent since July. 

Rk. G. King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., has sailed from New York for France for active 
service with the Red Cross thruout the war. 

J. M. Dunean, of the Duncan Lumber Co., Port- 
land, was in Seattle this week. 

To clean up accumulated export freight, estimated 
at 5,000 carloads, is the first task of the North Pacific 
Export Committee. The membership, which has been 
announced by Regional Director R. Hf, Aishton, is as 
follows: Frank W. Robinson, former traffic manager 
of the Union Pacific; F. D. Burroughs, former western 
freight agent of the Milwaukee; W. D. Skinner, former 
traffic manager of the North Bank. ‘The subcom- 
mittee is made up of F. A. Pell, chairman, formerly 
assistant general manager of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co.; F. J. Calkins, export and 
import agent of the Milwaukee, and Alex. Tinling, as- 
sistant general freight and passenger agent of the 
Northern Pacific. The subcommittee is authorized 
to issue railroad shipping permits for export shipping. 
No shipment will be received for export to foreign 
ports until the agent at point of shipment has been 
furnished with a permit, a Federal export license is- 
sued by the War Trade Board when shipments include 
any commodity the export of which is subject to 
Government permission, and proof of satisfactory ar- 
rangements including a thru bill of lading. The main 
committee has discretionary powers to enforce em 
bargoes, which is understood to mean that the ac- 
cumulation of 5,000 carloads will move as fast as 
ocean tonnage is availabe, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 26.—A big sale of timber in the Coeur d’Alene 
of Idaho was made this week by the forestry depart- 
ment to private concerns for general usage. The 
department disposed of 15,000,000 feet on Beaver 
Creek in the Cour d’Alene forest for $3.50 a thousand, 
and 3,000,000 feet on the Kaniksu forest near Priest 
River for $4.40 a thousand. 

Stiles Burr, eastern representative of the Weyer- 
haeuser interests, with headquarters at St. Paul, was 
in the city this week meeting with heads of the various 
Weyerhaeuser interests of the Inland Empire. Among 
those attending the conference were T, J. Humbird, 
A. W. Laird, W. D. Humiston, R. H. McCoy, Hunting- 
ton ‘Taylor and B. H. Hornby. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 30.—Rebuilding in the fire-swept district of 
northern Minnesota goes forward rapidly. Extra labor 
has been sent into the district and shipments of lum- 
ber and other building supplies are being expedited. 
Red tape has been cut in supplying needed lumber to 
all who suffered by the fire. A report from Moose Lake 
said that already 167 farms in that district have been 
supplied with lumber and other material to build 
temporary houses and barns. The rebuilding of 
Cloquet has progressed sufliciently to house employees 
of the sawmills that are still standing and the three 
mills have resumed operations. 

The Weyerhaeuser timber companies owning about 
2,200 acres inside Itasca State Park, around the 
source of the Mississippi River, have entered into an 
agreement with Minnesota to turn over the land after 
the timber more than eight inches in diameter has 
been cut. This will be done under supervision of the 
foresters. The State will take over the smaller timber, 
paying for it at the rate of $13 a thousand for pine, $9 
for sprucé and $5 for jack pine. 

Local lumber companies and their employees con 
tributed liberally to funds for relief of the fire sufferers, 
F. L. Carpenter acted as chairman of the sub-committee 
and solicited funds from the manufacturers. W. A. 
Cullen, of the Carr-Cullen Co., took care of the sash 
and door men; George P. Thompson and George H. 
Rogers interviewed the retailers, while H. F. Partridge 
and W. W. Vawter got subscriptions from wholesalers 
and representatives of outside companies. The city 
Subscriptions amounted to about $130,000. 

: David J. Winton, a son of Charles J. Winton, well 
known lumberman here, was severely wounded in action 
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Goldsboro N. C. Pine 

















Our Battery of Dry Kilas and Some Goldsboro N, C, Pine 


HIS has been favored building material in the East since the 
days of our Pilgrim Fathers. It’s the lumber that will please 
your customers and every sale will lead to another because 

it is perfectly milled, correctly dried and honestly graded. Try 
us on your next order. 
TELECODE USED 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 























The Finest Spruce _ — 
Lumber Comes 
from High 
Altitude < 
‘Timber 









And It’s Now 
Easy to Bring Down 


4 


During the past few years we have 

shown many operators in high alti- 
tude timber how they could profit- 
ably utilize the 


-Barienger 


Brake 


You too will be interested in this money- 
saving device when you know how it 
eliminates long winding roads, sand 
hilling and overcomes impassible 
grades. 


Illustrated 
Catalog Shows 
Method of 
Operation. 


If you have upland timber, now’s the 
time to bring it down when prices 
are good—we'll help you do it. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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Utmost Production in 
Lumber Camp and Mill 


For building ships, aeroplanes, canton- 
ments, camps and industrial housing pro- 
jects, America and her allies depend on the lum- 
ber industry. Maintain your output at top-notch 
by providing your foreman with 


OXY-ACETYLENE--OXY-HYDROGEN 


Reduce expense and costly delays by anticipating 
machinery break-downs. A single operation often 
pays forits cost. First in Speed, Safety, Economy 
and Efficiency, Imperial Equipment is dependable, 
portable and always ready for use. Welds any- 
thing in metal and cuts all steel and wrought iron. 


We will be pleased to send you our Free Book, 


containing views of work actually done, cost of 
operation, economies effected, etc., on request. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


509 So. Racine Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Substitutes For 
Wheat 


are plentiful this 
ome When the 
ig crops are har- 
vested you'll see 
large quantities 
consumed locally. 
For this reason 
you should havea 


Monarch 


Meal and 
Feed Mill 


in your yard and encourage the farmers in your locality 
to bring their corn, oats,rye, buckwheat, etc. to you for 
grinding. _ This will prove a profitable side-line for you; 
will broaden your acquaintance among builders; an 
will often help you to sell a 

mill outright acting as our a BUY MORE I 


agent, 


Write today for full particulars. LIBERTY BONDS 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., munc¥. Pa. 


WICKES water"Sine BOILER 


Ask us why engines are never wrecked and 
steam turbines never have erroded and 
clogged blades and nozzles when using this 
boiler? 
Ask for “Aids in the Selection of 
oilers,” sent free 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monrve St. Pers 
Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bldg. Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 





















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama‘ Pace GRAND PRIZE 
S caeeeninatnienanmaennadtttemmmenanmometent 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








while fighting with the tank corps in France, according 
to word just received. The younger Winton enlisted 
from Princeton University. 

R. N. Young, Montana representative of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, is preparing to take over terri- 
tory handled by three other salesmen for the company. 
They are J. I. Wallin, Colorado representative, who is 
entering the spruce division of the War Department ; 
Dick Riggs, who leaves southern Montana and Wyoming 
territory to work for the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., 
and C, KE. Lockridge, who has had orders from his draft 
board to report to camp for training. 

Orin 8. Good, wholesaler at Spokane, was in the 
city looking over the lumber situation last week after 
a business trip to Chicago. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 

Oct. 26.—Efforts of the Hoquiam Commercial Club 
to secure the granting of contracts for more ships to 
Ivar Chilman, of Hoquiam, to be built at his yards in 
that city, are receiving consideration by the United 
States Shipping Board, according to a telegram re- 
ceived from Congressman Albert Johnson. Mr. Chil- 
man was offered private contracts for other interests 
than the United States Shipping Board, but permission 
to take them and start work was necessary. 

Cc. H. Clemons, the well known Montesano and Mel- 
bourne logger, who has been in an Aberdeen hospital 
some time and at one time was considered critically 
ill, is improving. Mr. Clemons was injured Oct. 5 
when riding on a gasoline speeder. The speeder col- 
lided with a logging engine on his railroad, His left 
foot was badly injured and blood poisoning followed. 

The steamer Fort Seward, tenth of the Ferris type 
vessel built by the Grant Smith-Porter yards here for 
the Government, was launched Oct. 19. The slip va 
cated was immediately occupied by a keel for another 
steamer. The steamer Edith, named for Mrs. Wilson, 
has been towed to Portland for her machinery. 

An honor flag has been awarded the Nilson Bros. 
Logging Co. camp at Independence for the greatest per- 
centage of fir log production in Washington and Oregon 
during September. Forwarding the flag, Brig. Gen. 
Disque in a letter congratulated the company upon its 
splendid performance. 

Cc. M. Weatherwax, manager of the Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Mill Co., and Mrs. Weatherwax have gone to 


California. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 29.—The market continues to show a better 
tone, tho the increase in orders still is very slight. 
Buying still is done almost wholly by the individual 
yards, the line concerns still holding out of the market 
except for immediate requirements. Indications, how 
ever, are that some of the big line yard companies 
soon will get into the market. The big concerns appear 
to be awaiting something definite in the peace ma- 
neuvers before placing orders. 

Heavy rains or snows fell all over the West Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday and the soil is in fine condition 
for the winter. The rain was followed Sunday night 
by a hard freeze over a large section of the country 
and it is believed the change in the weather will put an 
end to the widespread influenza epidemic. Hardwood 
mills, according to reports received here, have been 
particularly badly affected by the epidemic. 

Orders have been received at Fort Leavenworth to 
proceed at once with the construction of the engineer 
cantonment at that post, and about $2,000,000 will 
be spent in new construction. Barracks for 5,000 or 
6,000 men now are under way and a large number 
of warehouses for engineer material will be built. All 
of the buildings will be of solid frame construction. 

The Kansas City Federal Reserve bank in its month- 
ly review of lumber trade conditions in the thirteenth 
district says that altho there is a demand for build- 
ing largely in excess of construction no relief is ex- 
pected until the end of the war, as the Government’s 
needs must first be considered. Permits in the cities 
of the district were issued to the number of 751 in 
September for buildings estimated to cost $1,483,690, 
a decline of 43 percent from September, 1917. These 
reports show only private work of an essential char- 
acter and do not include the enormous amount of 
Government work at cantonments in the district. 
Many applications for permission to erect buildings are 
awaiting the decision of the War Priority Board. 
Government demands for lumber and building ma- 
terials continue heavy and the civilian trade is dull. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 29.—Influenza is still causing a great loss 
in production at both hardwood and southern pine 
mills. More than 200 cases are reported at McNary, 
where the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. mill is located, 
and both mills there are closed. 

The Fort Towson mill of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co. has resumed operations, but with such a small 
force of men that the same crew is used to operate 
the mill as to load cars. In southeast Missouri many 
of the hardwood mills are closed, 

This week in St. Louis the order was placed for 
material for 1,500 transport trucks, half of a contract 
let by the Government. Oak is used in the bow over 
the top of the truck, the sides of the bo@y are gum 
and the bottom is of southern pine, 

I. L. Sanford, operator of the Sanford sawmill at 
Zona, La., one of the Consolidated mills, was in St. 
Louis on his way to Washington. The mill is work- 
ing on Government orders for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and other lines. He reports that they 
are considerably handicapped by a shortage of labor, 
intensified by the influenza. 

Charles C. Hone, formerly of Seattle, now sales agent 
for Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., with headquarters 
in Kansas City, called on local trade this week. 

B. KE. Smith, vice president of the W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co., stopped in St. Louis a day on his way home 
from Washington and New York. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 28.—-Commercial business is slow, but Govern- 


* ment business is very active and consequently the vol- 


ume of business is gradually drifting into more and 
more limited channels. In wholesale circles orders are 
not so easy to get, altho the yardmen, or most of them 
at least, want more stock, but there is a hesitancy in 
buying under present conditions. The epidemic has 
had a lot to do with it by driving thoughts of busi- 
ness out of people’s heads while there was such a 
scarcity of help. Those that survived are now coming 
back, but the new draft is another item of terror to 
many and it has some influence in holding down busi 
ness activity. One good feature is that permits are 
issued with fair freedom, and a good volume of lumber 
is moving, tho little on present orders. Among the 
hardwood men the feeling seems to be optimistic, as 
they figure that what furniture buying and building 
is not done now will be promptly after the war 
and that business will be good. The soft pine dealers 
do not seem to share this optimism and are keeping 
stocks down to a lower level in proportion. Prices 
are high all around and no sales at forcing prices 
are reported except a few to the Government direct 
from southern mills. General business conditions here 
are uncertain, with money tighter than it has been 
but with manufacturers all busy and almost exclu 
sively on Government work. Commercial stocks in all 
lines are getting low, with a consequent rise in the 
value of stocks on hand. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange is now the proud pos- 
sessor of a Hun helmet, sent by Sergeant John Sharpe, 
formerly of Franklin A. Smith & Sons, wholesalers, 


of this city. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Oct. 29.—-The war rules make for fewer inquiries ; 
building is slower than for some time except for 
Government needs, and then war is beginning to make 
severe inroads into the lumber circles for material 
for fighting the Huns. Finally, there is the epidemic 
of influenza, which has completely closed some mills 
operated by Pittsburgh lumbermen and has stifled pro- 
duction for all purposes. 

Office forces during last week were reduced by the 
effects of the influenza attacks, the city and region 
being under the apex of the epidemic and an entire 
suspension of all public gatherings has been rigidly 
enforced, Even trade conferences have been restricted, 

S. A. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber Co., is an 
aspirant for Congress this year in Pennsylvania and 
is making a lively run for office in face of the fact that 
he is not of the Woodrow Wilson party. The Kendall 
company reports trade quiet, with its northern mills 
idle due to influenza and its mills at Donora, S. © 
running full on Government orders for yellow pine. 

J.C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., is out 
of the city this week on business. EF. R. Babcock, of 
the Babcock Lumber Co., was in New York on a hurried 
business trip also. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Oct. 28.--A revival in interest as to the export lum- 
ber trade, evidently on the theory that the war will 
not last much longer, is indicated by the visit of two 
foreign representatives of American lumber concerns 
which have in the past engaged in the foreign busi 
ness on an extensive scale. One of these representa 
tives was Ines Creighton, managing director at Liver- 
pool of the William M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio. Another foreign representative who recently 
visited this country is Gustave A. Farber, who has re 
sided in London for years looking after the interests of 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn. Still another 
caller, who, tho engaged in business in this country, 
was formerly established in England, was Hdward 
Sarber, of the Howard & Barber Lumber Co., Cin 
cinnati. Mr. Barber stopped in Laltimore on his way 
to Washington, D. C., where he will discuss business 
matters with Federal officials. W. F. H. Finke, tie 
and timber agent of the Southern Railway system, has 
been appointed purchasing agent for the corporate or 
ganization, as distinct from the Federal management, 
with headquarters at Richmond, Va. 

While little Government work calling for the use of 
lumber has claimed attention of late, there are pros 
pects of a change. According to present calculations 
the proposed improvements, including barracks and 
warehouses for military supplies, will involve an out 
lay of not less than $600,000. The work is to be under 
the direction of Capt. Albert Spangler, construction 
quartermaster for the United States Army. A ware 
house 160 by 500 feet is to be erected at Colgate 
Creck, just outside of Baltimore. There are three such 
buildings standing, all being 160 by 1,100 feet. The 
fourth one is to cost approximately $228,000. Plans 
for the warehouse to be erected on Municipal Pier 5, 
which was taken away from the lumber trade, have 
not yet been completed, but the outlay is estimated at 
about $240,000. Besides the barracks already in use 
at Locust Point by the men who are guarding the piers 
and warehouses there, others large enough for 400 men 
are to be erected. These improvements will serve to 
swell the demand for yellow pine. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 

Oct. 29.—The scarcity of help in the factories as 
well as in the yards is retarding operations. Many 
employees of yards and mills are ill with influenza 
and pneumonia, while others have been taken in recent 
and former drafts for the Army and dealers report difli- 
culty in filling orders for decreasing demands for their 
products. : 

Dealers in the Tonawandas have made arrangements 
to get about twenty more vessel loads of lumber from 
upper lake points before the close of navigation. These 
boats will carry approximately 15,000,000 feet, greatly 
reducing the season’s total receipts. The reduction in 
receipts is illustrated by the arrival of twenty-three 
boats here with lumber this month as against forty- 
eight for October of last year. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Coosada Station—The Coosada 
Hardwood Co. is reported to have gone out of 
business. 

Tuscaloosa—The Yellow Pine Co. is closing out. 

ARKANSAS. Kirby—J. A. Barentine, sr., is 
reported to have gone out of business. 

Paragould—J. C. Miller & Son are reported to 
have gone out of business. 

COLORADO. Yuma-—The Woodside Lumber Co. 
is succeeded in business by the Farmers’ Codpera- 
tive Exchange & Manufacturing Co. 7 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—-The Decker’ Bros. Co.; 
piano manufacturer, has changed its name to Gold- 
smith Piano Co. 

Chicago—The Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital to $50,000. 

Cowden—The Fritts & Hudson lumber yard has 
been sold to C. G. Sonneman & Son, in the lumber 
business in Vandalia. 

IOWA. Alden—The W. B. Miller Lumber Co. 
has been sold to A. B. Miller, who is also in the 
lumber business at Popejoy. 

Bettendorf—Francis J. Igou, for several years rep- 
resentative in Davenport territory for William 
Buchanan, has sold his controlling interest in the 
Bettendorf Lumber & Supply Co. to K. B. Schmal- 
haus and has gone to Kansas City to take charge 
of the Buchanan office there. Mr. Schmalhaus has 
for some time represented the Hilgard Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, in Davenport territory, and will con- 
tinue that connection. 

Hopeville—Gripp Bros. have bought out the gen- 
eral merchandise, hardware and lumber business 
of C. I. Long & Son. 

KANSAS. MecPherson—H. V. Nelson, who has 
been associated with the Houston-Morrison Lum- 
ber Co. for the last three years, has sold his interest 
to Lee Miller. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Doll & Zoeller 
Lumber Co. is reported to have gone out of busi- 
ness. 

LOUISIANA. Satsuma—J. L. Patenotte is suc- 
ceeded in the lumber business by the Rodd White 
Co., with headquarters in New Orleans. 

Shreveport—The Bayou Pierre Lumber Co. has 
gone out of business. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Minnesota Cigar Box 
Co. has gone out of business. 

MISSOURI. Excelsior Springs—The Chicago 
Lumber Co. is reported to have gone out of busi- 
ness. 

St. Louis—The A. Kuenzel Manufacturing Co. has 
filed a petition for dissolution. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—McCormick & White have 
been succeeded in business by Fred P. McCormick. 

NEW YORK. 3uffalo—The Mack Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$150,000. 

New York—L. P. Rider has moved to 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Crosby—The Crosby Inde- 
pendent Lumber Co. has changed its name to Jen- 
sen Bros. Lumber Co. 

Larimore—O. H. Phillips has been succeeded by 
the O. H. Phillips Lumber Co., incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Durant—W. J. Thompson has been 
succeeded by the Sutherland Lumber & Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Kansas City. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Connellsville—The Delco 
Lumber Co. is reported to have gone out of busi- 
ness. 

Philadelphia—The planing mill property at 114- 
120 Bainbridge Street has been sold by J. C. Rainer 
to A. Miller. 

TENNESSEE. Bearden-—-The Colonial Lumber 
Co. is now entitled the J. D. Wyrick Machinery & 
Manufacturing Co. and will build sawmills and 
woodworking machinery. 

TEXAS. Houston—L. J. 
have gone out of business. 

Nona—The Benton Lumber Co. is succeeded by 
the Nona Fletcher Lumber Co., recently organized 
with headquarters at Fletcher. 

WASHINGTON. Entiat—Geo. H. Gray & Son 
have been succeeded by the Yellow Pine Box & 
Lumber Co. 

Hazel—The Lake Riley Mill Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Lake Riley Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Seattle. 

Seattle—-The Bratnober Lumber Co. has sold out 


‘ 


to the Columbia Valley Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Tomahawk—The Raymond Lum- 
ber Co. has moved its office from Spirit Falls, Wis., 
to Tomahawk. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Bay Minette—The Baldwin Stave & 
Lumber Co. has been organized with capital stock 
of $25,000 to engage in the general lumber, saw and 
planing mill business. Incorporators: W. B. Logan, 
W. S. Alexander and C, G. Lippincott. 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Payson Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., has filed certificate of 
incorporation with the secretary of State and has 
been authorized to do business in Arkansas. It 
has named H. l. Munal, of Pine Bluff, as agent 
for service in the State. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The Strable Lumber & 
Salt Co. is.-sueceeded by the Strable Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated with capital of $30,000. 

DELAWARE. Dover—The Payette River Cor- 
poration, of Dover, has been incorporated with cap- 
ital of $100,000, to carry on a general lumber, tan- 
ning and milling business. 


3arnes is reported to 


FLORIDA. Avon Park—The Flint Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Allied Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. has been incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Charleston—W. B. Burke and P. 


H. Starts, of this city, and G. KE. Lamb, of Clinton, 
Iowa, have organized the Mississippi Wood Products 
Co., with capital stock of $500,000, to manufacture 
wood alcohol and acetone from the waste of the 





Lamb-Fish Lumber Co.’s sawmill plant at Charles- 
ton. 

Orvisburg—C. O. Eure, J. H. Hiland and R. W. 
Dunn are incorporating the Wolf Creek Lumber Co., 
domiciled at Orvisburg and capitalized at $40,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The H. Bollwerk & Bro. 
Vehicle Co. has been incorporated with capital of 
$18,000. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—The Boorman Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with capital of $500,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Charles 
Benton Lumber Co. has been incorporated with 
capital of $5,000. Bruno H. Tearne, jr., is treasurer. 

Philadelphia—The Clover Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with capital of $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. Manchester—The Campbell Hub 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$15,000 by T. C. Campbell, W. R. Campbell, M. R. 
Campbell and others to manufacture hubs and other 
wooden products. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Consumers’ Box Co. 
has been incorporated with capital of $25,000. In- 
corporators: Louis Feuerstein, president; Bennet 
Miles, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Eiverett—Connor & Bailey 
(Inc.) is the style of a recently organized concern 
at this place. 

Seattle—The Washington Spar Works have been 
incorporated with capital stock of $500,000. 

Seattle—J. L. McClean, J. P. Rudd and R. C. 
Denney have incorporated the J. H. Price Shipbuild- 
ing Co. with a capital of $60,000. 

3ellingham—Articles incorporating the Wood- 
Knight Logging Co. have been filed by J. F. Wood, 
A. W. Knight and A. M,. Hadley; capital, $30,000. 

Hylebos—The Wilcox Lumber & Logging Co., 
capital $40,000, has been incorporated by W. A. Wil- 
cox, Mathilda Wilcox and Fred Pesha. 

WISCONSIN. Parrish—The Hurlbutt-Tillman 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $75,000 by Alfred B. Hurlbutt, Floyd J. 
Hurlbutt and Florence Tillman. 

Racine—The Racine Handle Co. has been incor- 


porated with capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 
tool, broom and other handles and hardwood spe- 
cialties by Ralph E. Pugh, Robert V. Steele and 
M. E. Walker. 


NEW VENTURES 


KANSAS. Cherryvale—L. C. Wilkes has opened 
a lumber yard. 
MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Sutherland Lum- 


ber Co., with headquarters in this city, recently 
began operating country yards. 

NEW YORK. New York—DuBois & Harden- 
bergh have recently begun a wholesale lumber 
business at 30 Church Street. 

New York—Charles B. Grant recently began in 
the lumber business at 156 Fifth Avenue. 

OREGON. Florence—The Florence Mill, Power 
& Light Co. has been organized. 

Parimino—The Parimino Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—A. L. Schweibinz 
recently began a wholesale oak lumber business. 

TENNESSSEE. Harriman—The Jacoby-Dobbins 
Lumber Co. has been organized. 

VIRGINIA. Woodstock—Tavenner & Gravely are 
reported to be planning to manufacture barrels. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The Brown McPhee 
Lumber Co. recently began manufacturing lumber. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Moose Jaw—Cook & Cox 
recently began a wholesale lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Bay Minette—The Star Lumber Co. 
recently organized, with E. J. Buck, Mobile, as 
secretary, has purchased timber rights on Union 
Land & Timber Co.’s tract consisting of 17,000 acres 
and are proceeding with the erection of a sawmill. 

KANSAS. Claflin—The Citizens’ Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. is building a new yard and has foundation 
of building started. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Keller B. Bell will 
rebuild the sawmill recently burned. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Piaggo Co., 
shipbuilder, is building an up to date circular mill 
at the end of the Blodgett branch of the G. M. 
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& N. Railroad. The company is using a portable 
mill to cut material for the new mill. 

Hattiesburg—Williams, Wells & Pierson, who 
bought a block of Blodgett timber on the Blodgett 
branch of the G. M. & N. Railroad, and also bought 
the Ikeler Mill and moved it to the timber, now 
have the mill in operation, are building dry kilns, 
and will soon begin the erection of a planing mill 
equipped with matcher and timber sizer. 

TEXAS. Childress—The Fort Worth & Denver 
City Railway let a contract to the L. Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., for dry kilns to be in- 
stalled in shops. 

VERMONT. Richmond—H. 
erecting a sawmill. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—The Phoenix Chair 
Co. is having plans prepared by Juul & Smith, 
architects, Imig Building, for a 4-story brick and 
mill factory addition, 60 by 140 feet in size. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. San Leandro—The Hudson Lum- 
ber Co. has had a loss by fire estimated at $75,000 
(P. O., Oakland). 

MASSACHUSETTS. Natick—Fire caused serious 
loss to the property of the Union Lumber Co. 


Jimmo & Co. are 


MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—Henry Krohn has had a 
recent loss by fire. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The Standard Planing 
Mill was totally destroyed by fire entailing a loss 


of more than $18,000. 

OHIO. Warren—The sawmill belonging to H. C. 
Park, six miles south of here at Simmons’ Corners, 
was destroyed by fire at a loss of about $6,000, with 
no insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Valders—The Valders Lumber Co. 
sustained a heavy loss by fire which destroyed the 
planing mill, coal elevator and lumber yards. Loss 
partly covered by insurance. 


NOTES FROM ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Oct. 31.—Spanish influenza has considerably affected 
the lumber industry. So many:men were smitten at the 
St. John River booms near Fredericton that rafting 
operations had to be abandoned and 3,000,000 feet of 
logs will have to be held over in the booms until 
spring. The same thing happened on the Restigouche, 
where the Shives Lumber Co. had to close its mill. In 
a number of camps in the woods the men came out 


either because influenza had broken out or because 
their families were suffering from the disease. This 
will to some extent retard the season’s operations, 


for it may be hard to get crews together again when 
labor is so scarce, 

With regard to the coming winter’s cut, G. Fraser 
Gregory, of Murray & Gregory, St. John, says that the 
St. John mills will probably cut as much as last year, 
having sold practically all of this year’s cut and 
shipped a considerable quantity, but that the operators 
having mills in the northern part of the province will 
reduce their cut 50 percent. They have increasing 
difficulty in shipping their product and have huge 
quantities piled in their yards. This is true of all the 
mills. Most of the lumber is sold but cannot get 
shipment until after the war. Mr. Gregory further 
said that it will cost about $5 a thousand more to get 
out logs this year than last, because of the increased 
cost of operations. The price of Jumber and all ma- 
terials is so high that in his opinion the question of 
housing immediately after the war, when the soldiers 
return to Canada, will have to be handled by the Gov 
ernment; for unless rents are greatly advanced, and 
they are high now, there will be no inducement for the 
speculative builder, 
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Tho the end of the war may still be a far way 
off, news dispatches indicating a crumbling of the 
enemies of allied powers in Europe are sufficient to 
create a vision in the minds of any sane minded 
lumberman. That vision is a revival of building 
activities everywhere in America—in city, in town 
and in country—that will make the lumber business 
hum for many months. The argument is made that 
tho fighting should stop in Europe, which would 
not mean the release of many soldiers for months 
to come pending a peace settlement, it would mean 
the release of thousands now employed in munition 
and war supply plants in this country who would 
go back to their old vocations. In other words, 
soon after peace deliberations are seriously under 
way the building ban would no longer be justified. 
Lift the building ban once and the start on better 
conditions in building material will quickly begin. 
Housing facilities in all the large cities are now 
far below normal, because building has lagged for 
two years. Farmers are not building as much as 
they would like and town building is also far below 
normal. Release the restraint, distributers say, 
and every retail lumber dealer in the country would 
start to buy, and as in days of old would demand 
‘‘prompt shipment.’’ Of course, the end of the 
war may be a long time in the future, but there is 
no law that forbids a lumberman to indulge in 
trade dreams, because dreams are about all the 
present affords. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
, 














rade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCT. 26 

Lumber Shingles 

SOUR. oo een seals 29,411,000 3,755,000 
SEN 656545 Si eae eS 54,053,000 5,880,000 
EROCTORRE 2. ce ccees 24,642,000 2,125,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO Oc’. 26 
Lumber Shingles 
ORNS awa sid ote siete eine 2,003,644,000 248,782,000 
SE Auchiumise 8 as a e's-6 2,865,685,000 532,933,000 
EOORORRD | 5.5 6s s0 4-08 862,041,000 284,151,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCT, 26 

Lumber Shingles 

MUP MNRS so025h ons ins wine oF -x 14,861,000 2,304,000 
LL) | GORPRSS SS Para E ror ar eee 25,562,000 5,109,000 
PPBCEBBEO 60.5 65524 10,701,000 2,805,000 

TOTAL SIIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 26 

Lumber Shingles 
| eee ea 922,855,000 139,676,000 
ll eee 1,324,881,000 361,939,000 
Decrease .......-- 402,026,000 222,263,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for week ended Oct. 30, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
STU: | LO rc ieee ee Risse J pais erateteveters 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 12 3 $2,850 

5,000 and under = 10,000...... 1 5,000 

10,000 and under = _.25,000...... 1 20,000 
25,000 and under UO ee, to Oa 
50,000 and under 100,000...... 1 50,000 
DUBE BIOODOD occ. esse cc eceee ste -shivpesioacare 
RMS etree ielave tps as oi. 9 46.1606 15 $ 107,850 
Average valuation for week...... alate 719 
Totals previous week............ 19 444,450 
Average valuation previous week... .... 23,392 
Totals corresponding week 1917. . 52 419,075 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 30, 1918... 1,851 31,691,757 
Totals corresponding period 1917. 3,484 60,040,225 

NORTHERN PINE 

Chicago, Oct. 30.—Local distributers say that 
northern pine demand in this market is almost 
strictly for requirements of industries that are 


working on war supplies. The yard trade is very 
quiet. Some of the distributers find the bulk of 
their inquiry from the East. The destruction of 
lumber and mills at Cloquet, Minn., in the recent 
forest fire, indirectly throws more inquiry to the 
other mills. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 28.—Retail trade is re- 
ported as fair in some country sections, but as a 
whole it has been light and the yards have not sold 
enough of their stocks bought earlier in the year to 
necessitate restocking. City trade is quiet. The 
most active feature is the supply of lumber from 
Minnesota mills called on for rebuilding in the 
district burned over by the forest fires. Consider- 
able stock is shipped on war work orders to eastern 
points, however. Industrial demand is quiet. 


New York, Oct. 29.—While permits are readily 
obtained buying is not active and there is a dis- 
position to move slowly. Some easiness is reported 
in certain prices but in view of the scarcity of stock 
wholesalers believe it foolish to attempt to urge 
business by shading prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Trade shows no improve- 
ment and salesmen who have been thru the State 
the last week or two say scarcely anything is doing 
among retail yards. The rules regarding building 
are to be strictly enforced in future, it is expected, 
so wholesalers are not sanguine of early improve- 
ment. Demand for low grade stock has not been 
so good for the last couple of weeks, 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 29.—Scarcity of material is 
general. Lots in retailers’ hands are badly broken, 
but the lack of building operations makes real in- 
terest in this lumber very small. Prices are not 
discussed, generally being on the lines fixed by the 
Government. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Spruce mills are still 
seriously hampered by lack of help, and in instances 
mills have had to shut down for days because of 
insufficient labor. The average man buying spruce 
frame will pay the $48 base price, altho concessions 
have been offered recently in large business. Clipped 
spruce boards, matched, 5 inches and up wide, are 
not in keen demand and are quoted at $45. The 
random are marked at about $48. Some men holding 
the best stock, however, at $47 for matched boards. 
The market in spruce covering boards is not keen 
commercially, yet prices are steady. About $40 
seems the right mark for the covering boards 5 
inches and up, 8 feet and up, planed on one side. 
Both $37 and $38 are quoted for full carload lots of 
spruce furring. Clapboards are rare and expensive. 
Clears are marked at $58 to $60 and the extras 
at $56 to $58 for 4-foot material. The market in 
scantlings is being featured by the modest price of 
$35. Random 2x6, 2x7 is being offered at $36. The 
range for 2x8 is $39 to $40. 


New York, Oct. 29.--The commercial market is 
slow and while eastern shippers report some good 
business for Government purposes there is an ap- 
parent increase in the spruce supply. Prices are 
well held, but with so few building orders coming 
to local yards inquiries are few. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 30.—Reports from the north to local 
distributers of cedar procucts indicate that the win- 
ter outturn will be the lightest in years, whether in 
poles, posts or shingles. There is a better supply 
of poles on hand on account of the light demand in 
recent months, but posts and shingles are lighter in 
stock. At present there is no shingle demand to 
speak of, but a renewal of building activities in 
months to come is interesting the shingle trade. 
For that reason dealers would like to have a good 
sized new stock, but they fear that nothing but a 
light cedar bolt production will materialize. Cedar 
ties are in good demand, but stocks are light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 28.—Movement of stock is 
light and dealers are well caught up with orders. 
There is still time for considerable business this fall, 
and as retailers run low on posts they will restock 
immediately, it is expected. Pole business is quiet 
but there is a prospect of a fair amount of it yet 
before the ground freezes. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 30.—The hardwood trade is light, 
but local distributers are not downhearted. They 
expect, naturally, that the war will end some day, 
and many basing their opinions on recent develop- 
ments in war news think the end is not far away. 
Should the war end soon, the distributers say, it 
would not be long until the ban on building would 
be lifted, and later the export trade would pick up. 
That trade picture of the future is enough solace to 
make the local hardwood men contented with pres- 
ent inactivity. Some of the distributers say there 
would be a much better demand from industries if 
the industries could get the labor to cut up the 
stock and work in their plants. Even the furniture 
factories are said to have better business booked 
than they are able to handle in their plants. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 28.—Wholesalers report 
a steady but very limited demand, heaviest for the 
lower grades but with little stock in those grades to 
draw upon. Hardwoods are going from here to 
other districts for use on war contracts. Northern 
hardwood supplies are limited and grades suitable 
for boxes about gone. In this condition the tendency 
is to let stocks go only at strong prices, as the out- 
look is for light production this winter. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—Within the last week 
there has been a noticeable demand for thick oak, 
dry being mostly in demand. The thicknesses de- 
sired have been 2% and 3 inches. There has been 
some demand for transport trucks, for which gum 
and oak are used. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—War demands continue 
very heavy and, coupled with a continued demand 
from the railroads, the mills are kept hustling to 
meet orders. There is a good demand for winter-cut 
hickory and pecan and no let-up in the demand for 
walnut. Mills here are turning walnut into gum 
Stocks and airplane parts as fast as it can be 
obtained. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29.—Much more steadiness 
to the hardwood markets was shown during last 
week, and under a fair demand outside of that from 
the Government and for the essential industries 
prices have held well without material concessions 
from those of the week before. The fact that the 
permit System works with less friction, has con- 
tributed to the volume of the commercial movement. 
The oak market has been very firm, there being but 
one change in quartered white oak—an advance of 
$1 to $46 in 1-inch No. 2 common, and none in quar- 
tered red oak. In plain white and red oak there 
were declines of $1 in FAS, to $70 for 1-inch and $83 
for 2-inch; another of $1 to $57 in 2-inch No. 1 
common, and one of $3 to $41 in 1-inch sound 
wormy. There has been a marked strengthening 


of the market for heavy ash, with advances from 
$5 to $15 in the 2-inch and 38-inch thicknesses, altho 
the inch stocks have sold from $1 to $4 lower. 
These advances are reported in the 2-inch stocks: 
FAS, $5 to $105; selects, $12 to $98; No. 1 common 
and selects, $9 to $85, and No. 1 common, $7 to $80. 
In the 3-inch stocks advances are noted of $15 to 
$105 in No. 1 common and selects and of $13 to $100 
in No. 1 common. Next to thick ash the best show- 
ing is made by cherry, the inch stocks of which 
have made the following advances: FAS, $8 to $108; 
No. 1 common, $5 to $75, and No. 2 common, $3 to 
$38. Chestnut has been irregular, price changes 
ranging from $3 lower to $3 higher, the weakness 
being in No. 1 common, inch being down $2 to $40 
and 2-inch down $3 to $45, while sound wormy and 
No. 3 common are $3 higher for inch, at $39 and $30, 
respectively. In plain red gum boxboards show an 
advance of $1 to $49 for 13- to 17-inch, and $44 
for 9- to 12-inch. Tupelo gum is from $1 to $2 
higher, while all other grades and thicknesses of 
the different gums are unchanged. Thruout the 
rest of the hardwood list there have been few if any 
important price changes, and generally small ad- 
vances, the whole price situation being more encour- 
aging to the trade than in the last month or more. 


New York, Oct. 29.—Demand is decidedly mixed. 
Factories consuming hardwood lumber have plenty 
of business under way, but there is a feeling of 
doubt that must be taken into consideration and 
wholesalers report this more evident the last few 
days. When shipment is desired prices are found 
to be satisfactory and stocks have run so low that 
whenever lumber is wanted it is needed imme- 
diately. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Some suspensions of gov- 
ernment orders are said to have occurred of late 








and if the war should cease within a short time 
more are expected. Trade is a little better than 
two or three weeks ago and permits usually are 
now obtained without much difficulty. Yard stocks 
are in fair assortment, but some lines are running 
down because of the inability to get shipments from 
mills. Prices show little change. 


























Will You Take a 


Little Trouble to 


Help These Boys Have Comfort? 


The Y. M. C. A. needs men for war service. The 
nation has given generously in money for this work 
but money won’t do everything—certainly not in 
war. 

The Y.M.C.A. is in special need of men to serve as 
Truck Drivers and Mechanics. 

75 Drivers and 25 Mechanics every 
month. 

We are making this appeal to the business men— 
the employers of the country, to get those men for us. 

The Y. M. C. A. service behind and on the battle 
lines is a highly organized business. And as in 
every other big business, transportation is one of its 
greatest needs. 

The canteen stocks have to be kept moving or the 
boys go without the comforts they crave so much— 
tobacco—chocolate—pastry—litt!e army “luxuries.” 

After a long march or a hard fight or a trick in the 
trenches the boys flock to the ““Y” canteen. And it 
sure is tough if the ‘“Y’’ man has to say “Nothing 
doing boys, the truck didn’t get in today.”” Suppose 
your boy were there! 

The Y.M.C.A. does not want men who are eligible 
for the army. But there are men in this country (lots 
of them) who are over 37 years old and are not in 
Class 1 of the draft and who know how to drive a 
truck or keep an engine in shape. We want them. 
We want 100 a month. 

Maybe you have a man with that training working 
for you or you know such a man somewhere, Maybe 


he has not realized how much he can do to help the 
boys. A little talk from you would start him our 
way. 

Will you act as a recruiting officer to get that man 
for us? 

There is no profit in this work for any man who 
serves but he will get his living and his family, if he 
has one, will be taken care of and all his life he will 
rejoice over the service he has rendered. Talk with 
men you know who might do this work. Explain 
to them the need for their service. Get them inter- 
ested and thinking. 

In order that you may talk to such men on the 
best basis fill in and mail the coupon and we will 
furnish full information. 


Help us get these Men 


FORA LS SASS SSIS eS ee 
s 

a EdM. Willis, 

| Y.M.C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York. 

4 . 

s It may be possible for me to get recruits for 
: Y. M. C. A. truck service in France. Please send 
. me full information regarding that service. 
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Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Trade is almost solely on 
a Government order basis. Stocks are limited and 
in view of recent restrictions the demand from the 
furniture people will soon be much lessened. Prices 
for carefully graded hardwoods from the West and 
South range about as follows: Hardwoods, firsts 
and seconds, inch material: poplar, $98 to $102; 
plain oak, $88; quartered oak, $120 to $130; maple, 
$68 to $70; sap birch, $67 to $70; red birch, $78 to 
$80; basswood, $72 to $74. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28.—The members of the 
hardwood trade report a fair volume of business. 
But they also admit that more or less uncertainty 
prevails, Prices keep up in a gratifying way. 

Ashiand, Ky., Oct. 28.—Only a fair demand for 
oak is reported, with first and seconds in boards 
the most in demand Inquiries for special timbers 
and car stock appear very good. Black walnut is 
in strong demand. Prices remain unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 29.—Trading in hardwoods 
is the only line in the lumber industry that appears 
to have some semblance to normal conditions. The 
trade is restricted and shipments are few, but whole- 
salers as well as the mills find some trade that can 
be filled. Prices are steady but show a little un- 
certainty when business is offered with permit for 
shipment assured. The chief current complaint is 
that all tendency to buy for stocking purposes is 
curtailed because of the shipping requirements and 


rules 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 30.—Hemlock could be worse. With 
mill stocks light in the north, none of the mills are 
trying to force a market, believing that it will not 
be long until conditions will be much improved. The 
present ban on building is the biggest damper on the 
hemlock movement. Prices remain steady. 


New York, Oct. 29._-The market is dull and little 


improvement is expected as long as building re- 
strictions continue unchanged. ‘There is a fair 
demand for factory extension purposes but this is 
less pronounced than earlier in the season. Altera- 
tion work is fairly active but retailers find they 
can depend upon their present assortments. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—-Mill representatives 
in Pennsylvania hemlock say that the largest part 


of their production is still being taken by the Gov- 
ernment, so they are not looking for other business. 
Very little is being done in the building line, so 
wholesale stocks are likely to be of good size this 
winter. They are being added to in some instances 
by lake cargoes, bought early in the season. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.--The hemlock market is 
very firm with slight offerings to the local trade. 


For clipped hemlock boards the price is $39, Boston, 
but some merchants are reported quoting $40. Offer- 
ings are of course light, as Government orders take 
nearly all the dry boards. Random boards are 
cheaper by one and two dollars than the clipped. 
{t is doubtful that the $40 mark could really be ob- 
tained today for clipped hemlock boards in a car- 
load lot. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29.—There is practically no 
change in the commercial outlook for hemlock. The 
action of the Washington authorities in continuing 
its price schedule on Pennsylvania hemlock has 
operated to stabilize the commercial market here 
for all other cuts. There is no increase of business 





outside of that for Government account and the 
restrictions on building are a discouragement for 
the future. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 29.—So little hemlock is 


asked for that the chief business now appears to be 
shipping against standing orders and contracts. The 
hemlock situation is naturally quiet. Demand is 
largely for war needs and yet mills report a fair 
inquiry for material where the demand has to do 
directly or indirectly with war needs. Prices still 
range at about $1.50 above the Government price 
fixed on Pennsylvania hemlock. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Oct. 30.—Local distributers have no com- 
plaint to make about the poplar market in the 
grades that move to different industries. No. 1 
common and better in 1- and 2-inch stocks sells 
best. Many industries, most of them working on 
war supplies, are using poplar and there is a good 
demand for the wood in mixed cars of other hard- 
woods. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Demand has declined to 
some extent during the last two or three weeks, 
owing to the uncertainty of the duration of the 
war. This wood has gone extensively to munition 
manufacturers for the last few months and stocks 
have become somewhat depleted in yards and at 
mills. Demand for the low grades is fair, but not 
so active as several weeks ago. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28.—The entire list of poplar 
is well sustained. Both the high grade stocks and 
the lower classifications are in sufficiently active 
demand to avert any pronounced slack. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29.—All grades of poplar 
show more strength and a more settled condition 
under embargo and permit regulations. There is 
not much business outside of what the Government 
is making, but what little is furnished by the com- 
mercial demand is taken care of more promptly and 
at somewhat better prices. 








good profits. 
& Our 1919 prices are lowest in the field. 


Complete Details Free. Write Today 


\ Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 
®eweseeweeusesweuwndr ewes 


SELL YOUR OWN SILO 
—MAKE ALL THE PROFITS 


Selling 
tures is a permanent, profitable form of lumber 
business—a war and peace-time line to bridge 
the slack periods in your regular lumber business. 
We furnish the fixtures only. You buy your staves 
direct—save handling, freight—build up business 
under your own name—make all the profits— 
give the farmer a better silo for less money. 


SECURITY SILO FIXTURES 


make the best wood stave silo on the market. 
Easier to erect. Simpler to handle. Security four- 
latch, SAGLESS hinge door prevents spoilage, 
warp 
collapse-proof. 


GET OUR BIG 1919 OFFER 


Dealers testify they can beat all competition and 
prices with SECURITY Silo Fixtures and make 
A million silos are still needed. 


can’t 





SECURITY Silo Fix- 


silos built with 


Guaranteed 
foundation. 


Safety ladder. 
not shift on 


or bind. 
Can 


Sales prospects never were better. 


325 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ashland, Ky., Oct. 28.—The inquiry for poplar 
is good, but only a limited amount is moving. 
Stocks are low with very little going on sticks. 


Prices are unchanged. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 30.—A large volume of fir sales is 
reported in local territory during the last few days 
and prices may have been the principal reason for 
the business. Fir prices have been somewhat soft 
for two weeks now and many fir users believe the 
present a good time to buy. Fir is also still going 
extensively in war uses in this territory. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand feet of fir flooring and ceil- 
ing were sold for use at Great Lakes Naval Station 
this week. It is believed that a large order for fir 
car material will be placed soon, but the business 
is likely to go direct to to the fir mills. Red cedar 
shingles recently improved in quotation. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 26.—The fir lumber market 
continues good, with the mills reporting all top- 
notch busy. Prices are firm. The side lumber situ- 
ation is reported much better. Local trade con- 
tinues good. A small amount of lumber is moving 
offshore. 

Portland, Ore., Oct. 26.—The market is rather 
weak outside of Government and industrial busi- 
ness. The yard line business is quiet by reason of 
the Government building restriction. Drop siding, 
dimension, ceiling and even flat grained flooring are 
particularly weak. Vertical grained flooring con- 
tinues firm because of the demand for such stock 
for airplane material and decking. While the mar- 
ket is regarded weak there is, however, no great 
surplus in the lines mentioned and it would not 
take much to establish a firmer feeling. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 26.—Fir mills report much 
cutting business, such as railroad ties and common, 
and apparently are getting as much rough cutting 
as they can do. There is no yard trade. Repre- 
sentatives on the road complain of handicaps, but 
at the same time report prospects for big buying 
as soon as the restrictions are taken off. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—An improvement in 
the inquiry for fir was noticed last week, coincident 
with a tendency to somewhat weaker prices, and 
there has been a slight addition to the volume of 
orders. Boards are much more plentiful than 
formerly and with dimension are now quoted at the 
18 list. Edge grain stuff is held at 23, but other 
items are quoted on 21. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Wholesalers report that 
everybody wishes to move fir and mills so eager 
for orders that they are making good concessions 
to anybody who actually has a permit. It is said 
that prices are being cut as much as $3. Stocks 
on the Coast are of large size and the demand in 
the East is very small. Little is being done in 
either spruce or red cedar. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 30.—The trade with local distrib- 
uters is very quiet, tho some shop lumber is re- 
ported as being sold. The mills report fair activity 
in orders coming from other territory. Some dealers 
say that in view of conditions they are surprised at 
the way prices have held up. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—Yards appear to be 
well supplied with all the western pine they need 
for the present and such business as is placed gener- 
ally calls for well mixed cars. Some shop business 
is placed, but the volume is very small. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 30.—While the redwood business is 
generally quiet, the trade is doing very little com- 
Plaining. The expected revival in construction work 
after the war is something that compensates greatly 
for the present inactivity; consequently the trade 
is living mostly on hopes. Prices are strong. 

San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 26..-Demand for redwood 
lumber holds up pretty well. The supply of cars 
with permits for eastern shipments is fairly satis- 
factory and orders are filled promptly. Both sawn 
and hewn redwood ties move well. Australian in- 
quiries for export business ‘are coming in. A new 
export list has been adopted, but no business has 
yet been placed at the advanced prices. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 29—-In many sections trade is at a 
standstill except where yards are near camps re- 
quiring quick deliveries. The falling off in commer- 
cial business has resulted in substantial price con- 
cessions and wholesalers find they are able to buy 
mill stocks at better advantage than any other time 
since the Government issued a maximum mill price. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Not much stock is now 
offered by the mills and it is reported that a num- 
ber of them are closed down, or running on part 
time, because of the Spanish influenza. But the 
demand is so small that no great complaint is 
heard as to the absence of stock and it seems pos- 
sible to get lumber a good deal easier than it is 
orders. Prices have shown an easier tone. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Little North Carolina 
pine is offered about here and stocks are said to be 
oversold. Practically all business is on Government 
orders. The Government prices hold, altho there is 
an occasional tale of some concession. Report has 
it that the southern mills manufacturing North 
Carolina pine have about all they can handle for 
some months. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 30.—The trade in southern pine is 
still light, taking the local market as a whole. Some 
healthy orders were placed during the week for 
southern pine car material, the report being that 
the material is to be used in the making of 40,000 
cars that will go to France. The railroad purchas- 
ing agents are placing some good sized orders for 
repair work. The only other important demand for 
southern pine in this market is industrial, as the 
yard trade is dead. Some items are soft in price, 
while others remain steady. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—Current business 
comes almost wholly from the east side and is al- 
most wholly connected with war industries. The 
big mills are getting practically all of that business, 
as far as this market is concerned, while the smaller 
mills have to content themselves with the little 
business picked up in the middle West. As a rule 
western orders are very well mixed and frequently 
call for unusual stock, so that it is hard to place 
them. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28.—The longleaf situation is 
about the same. Receipts by rail appear to be some- 
what freer, tho replacements of stocks requisitioned 
from the yards for Government work still leave 
something to be desired. The range of prices is on 
the whole satisfactory. What will be done after the 
end of the year depends upon the reports of the 
auditors who have been at work on the accounts of 
local dealers. The general situation may change 
very greatly in a short time, making all calculations 
as to the future futile. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—About the most interest- 
ing thing in the southern pine market is that soon 
there ought to be a good demand for southern pine 
flooring about here, as the Government has filed 
with the inspector of buildings at Quincy applica- 
tion for permits to build 254 dwellings for the hous- 
ing of the employees at the immense Fore River 
ship building plant. The value of the houses will 
total well over $1,000,000. It is understood that the 
Caspar Ranger Lumber Co., of Holyoke, has been 
given a large contract on the lumber end of the big 
construction job. There is no real change in the 
market in Boston as far as prices and demand are 
concerned, altho the demand should increase with 
the start on this big housing project. Accurate in- 
formation as to the grades of the flooring required 
is not yet available. Local yards are carrying a fair 
stock of southern pine. Generally among the whole- 
sale trade the Government prices are holding. Busi- 
ness of regular sort in house construction etc. must 
again commence before normal business in the 
southern lumbers is again experienced in Boston. 


The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 

Hat- Kan- 

ties- Alex- sas 

burg, andria, City, 

La. Mo. 


















Miss. 
FLOORING— 
eR NG fg a iaksa isis ccwtele cessor 49.50 cares eee 
I) a ae coce 47.28 49.00 
BG Ba&better .. 0.6.06 35.25 36.00 sone 
* Dada wee eceew ea 34.00 oars er 
AU AES oe gsc se spe cv 6 soa sho aes see. “E00 
BEPOUCY 6 cc veces -... 46.00 46.00 
a Shea hice ae ee 44.25 46.00 AAP 
OE BApeCtter oi ceeccss 34.50 34.12 34.50 
| UA eee ee ee Sead toes * OaeDO 
Re va roiaterereks es lete se vecwte % ---- 32.00 33.00 
Dy titataoa's 1G aaa ae aie cass Ceo 
| OG: ee eee rer 32.75 32.00 pares 
No : Riniavalaacecaietsitbiel 666 24.50 24.50 25.00 
TRB ve 6 5 xcs a Soe a oso 21.25 Saka eae 
1x6” No. 1, Cc. i Seer ere re ye $4.50 
oO Go aa 26.00 
DD ep ACOs vo sities obs 68 20.50 ee 
CEILING— .. 
Yx4"” aa tanga Poikrante aries Shee. 30.50 
Ne fo dS sabe Sys, a isial oe 29.00 27. 00 ates 
ee 32.00 
81.50 
cece mae 
% x4” Dabetier i see ce ate ave 35.00 84.00 35.25 
DONE ao6'0 d:hosssr-6.l0..006.8 wilerete BO? cee, be-6 
PARTITION— 
oe ae aa or Ce ee 
ne 1 AR Se es 84.00 32.50 “ae 
Bes ks weirs semis OE ear rn 
1x6” Babetter te re 38.50 40.50 
ED igcg veisovs01-b': av graveeas sees See er 
Pere. oois 550-9918 408 ese 28.75 
BEVEL SIDING-— 
OR gO) 25.75 
Drop SIDING— 
1x4 or 6” er siete Wiiecertpus 31.25 34.83 35.00 
ioe wedi Peeee -... 82.50 32.50 
Ne i BE Serie cor wlies-o Sees BONO che SEO 
FINISH— 
Bedbetter rough: 
1x6 to 12” Se 
1x4” .... 88.00 
wd steve, Ome 
ne and 10” once KOM Scere ne 
P | ee 
14 AAD AE gs Soleo ls pails sie or'0. 619 39.00 cows See 
bee ana 2x¢ to 12” ........:. 5-6 -.-. 438.50 42.75 
= Surfaced: 
ERE ieaiece Gate e sak wee ee 36.75 34.60 36.50 
1x6” AAA ee ee 88.00 36.38 38.00 
Sates locate viel ecnics ene:a Slates: 88.25 36.62 387.5 
= and ” ee a A ae Ae 39.75 87.12 389.25 
VAST ee re eee ee 40.25 38.58 39.50 
1%4x4 Ne is ois aici clei sin 0:8 44.25 42.00 44.25 
ate One 2x8 10 12"... 6.5 6818.0 44.50 44.25 
OE CO US 6 oes 6-0 ar 3 6101000 sane 41.75 
Cc — 
Pe ciate Buses wo Gee 36.00 
1x6” EE A ee eee 85.25 
Me soya voices pce tones ole wiht ie ats 38.00 
DME ns bcs 6 ore gs oe 0 6 v o's wales 36.00 
CASING a. Basp, Bébtr.— 
EON EA eee 44.50 43.75 44.75 
8 and 10” Dieter ere ove sateceie scare. aoe tore 44.50 44.00 44.75 
Tans, Bébetter— 
ORAS erect 42:76 .... 4H 
114,15 & Oxd & 6" eee ites See AOD s+ 






Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alew- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Mies. La. Mo. 
Boarps, 81S or S28S— 
bo Dig Oe gO | eer ---. 80.386 80.50 
Other ) eagens Ks etaistsinve 28.75 30.28 30.00 
TSEO";, PRONG TO oe oe cicemed ae epes. One 
Tene AE iis eeareanae 29.75 29.64 30.50 
ERR 5 PATI ES oo oe Gace ---- 88.00 383.50 
Other lengths......... 32.25 32.50 32.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’) : 
GAT SS ON aa 25.50 ae Nee 
Gy cas ore Oss ce o's bers a eee 27.75 25.50 26.00 
NE e565: 00 wiv 60-6 aiaterareralatetele 27.75 25.50 26.00 
Sc Aoi: vantce eee 27.75 7.88 8.00 
No.3 (all lengths) : 

BE lace Ohe ini wlohe ote take Dieta wake aie 22.00 21.50 21.50 
Ea oo. saan eteueleote kuadiace eter 22.00 woo SRDe 
ME 6 oie olene-4' es hbaia & eee ee 22.75 22.00 

FENCING, S1S8- 
Owes EX 45, AO! cccincsths che odee' ee 
— lengths.. 29.00 28.50 
cE Te ha | | eee ae + 0cee See, menue 
. aa lengths... 82.50 29.94 380.00 
No. 2 ry lengths) : 
DMRS oats) i ag 6 Sater eae 23.50 22.75 23.75 
GME cial ectwieie & otbisentte 25.75 24.68 25.00 
No. 3 mg aoa 
DiaRA Se: 6: eeinr oe apis 20.75 18.08 20.50 
i 6” 2, a nO a ee ae oes 18.60 20.75 
SHIPLAP— 
No: 1, dx 8”, 24:and. 10’..... eee 
Other lengths 30.00 30.50 
T1500", (348.16... se cooe O8,00 
Other lengths... 31.00 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
1 eg SO Fide 634 6:8 60% 26.75 26.00 26.75 
gE 1 ge oe 26.75 26.00 26.50 
No. 3 Sg lengths) : 
NS Maia 6:0 684  Shidipt@iene 21.50 22.00 22.50 
1x10” eer roe 21.50 .... 22.50 
DIMENSION, S1S1E— 
NO, 1, Se Oy TOE nk mec cewess 25.25 25.50 25.50 
Te 6 969% 6 0:6. OURO 23.50 23.75 
Se eee ye 50 23.50 
FS ae 25.25 25.50 25.50 
ys: a 1 | | en eee 25.00 23.00 23.50 
ES iva tak wae 24.00 22.00 22.25 
ne «see 22.00 22.00 
Le 2 25.00 23.00 23.25 
> eae: | eh rr 26.00 eoee 25.00 
Pe ie Fa Dike oe be 24.50 23.00 23.00 
DG BS 6 kociensoee eeee 28.00 28.00 
9 26.00 25.00 25.00 
2210", TOP ecco wees 25.00 .... 25.50 
BURKE. bee Chie ee 23.25 23.50 23.50 
TOO) tinea caw e ees 23.50 23.50 
ty S| 25.00 25.50 25.50 
OSI BO oe ieee cee 25.75 .:.. 24.00 
Re ow esneoewos aie 25.50 25.75 
: eae oan 25.50 25.50 
18.420"... 25.75 27.00 27.00 
NOs 2 28 Sr os ki eeenee ee ecine SOO 
| ae ree ee 22.25 22.00 22.25 
: re ee Ses -.. 22.00 22.00 
pe 2 re ---- 24.00 24.00 
SA a | | cea ee 22.75 .... 21.00 
1 20,00 .«:« 20:75 
o cece, MO BOO 
18 22.75 21.50 21.75 
2x8", 24.00 wc. BO 
i) en ee a 21.25 21.50 21.50 
| rere occee Sh wie 
Dh a oe 24.00 23.00 23.75 
3 | el es 25.75 .... 24.00 
Re ees. wees 22:00 .... Giie 
re ooee 22.00 22.00 
2 a 25.75 24.00 24.00 
ee OS oc are: 4i acgrake Ae «es “ee 
Dare plore ait ots 24.00 .... 24.00 
Pel csccaase aang eeee 24.00 24.00 
Ek) ery ‘sie, me 
Oe ee | 17.50 14.67 17.25 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 Sq.F&S S848, 20’ and 
under: 
ey AA Are ery Sore ee 26.00 26.80 28.00 

BE occaid b36-¥. 5s 4-08 B06 Ra 9-001 28.50 382.00 33.50 

Aa cara ecoca ead Bee. b6e.Be awrele's 29.25 33.58 35.50 

Me hearse bra s4e. elise adie Dee Oe Sas os Se 

BO pin fips esere ink @ aoe eiese sinners 45.50 

PLASTER LaTH- — 
PRS Oe ee ae ee 3.60 3.65 3.65 
No. 2, ue” rf Sieh a apts od ode A” are 2.50 
Byrkit LATH— 
a grace eos bea eee mares 18.75 
Be iid 0580.4 Mere 600 002-500 20.00 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
Bkbetter, 9 and 18’......... ... 86.00 Ssh 
10 and 20’ 5.6. 000 ... 85.00 *38.50 
[Ae ear on see .»» 85.00 wings 
NO: Eo SPAR Te ac escaee ... 84.00 
TOONS vs aaceeas -e«- 88.00 
yi? Mr He a er se 82.00 
a re 84.00 .... j 
5’ and multiples....... ° SOOO 00 
NOs 9, RRIOME  o o:5's:0r6 0:0-9:6-0:0% 26.50... 26.00 
€ * i ie ae 
1, 27, 0, 40, 18 or 20... ... 25.00 29.00 
No 1; 21, to 3”, 9, 10, 18 or 20° . 80.00 
Car FRAMING— 
8” & under, 20’ and under..... 26.00 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLocK StTocKk— 
PID eI sone: 914: 6:64.00". 04:6 24.00 














OXWELD Injector Type 
Welding andCutting Blow- 
pipes arz the most efficient and 
economical, regardless of the 
source of your acetylene gas sup- 
ply. Where for portability or 
other reasons compressed acety- 
lene is used from cylinders, Ox- 
weld Injector Type Blowpipes 
utilize far more of the contents 
of the cylinders than will any 
other type of blowpipe. 


Write for Bulletins telling of the 

advantages Oxweld Oxy- Acety- 

lene Apparatus and Supplies in 

= wag of your machinery 
tools. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 


World'sLargest Maker of Equipment 
for Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 


1522C 


























The ite Portland Hotel 


Portland, Oregon 
Hospitable, Convenient, 


and service. 
ine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 


. and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
An atmosphere of genu- 











[Note.—New quotations not having been received in 
time for publication in this issue, the prices given in 
the Hattiesburg column are those of last week, as are 
those preceded by an asterisk (*).] 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 28.—There has been a 
further decline in the volume of Government busi- 
ness placed in this section, and the curtailment of 
building has resulted in a slower commercial move- 
ment also. Bé&better flooring, 1x4-inch, sold last 
week at $33.50 f. 0. b. mill; No. 1 common at $30.50 
and $31; No. 2 at $24 and $24.50, and 1x6-inch No. 2 
common 82S and CM at $24.50. Ceiling, ~x4-inch 
B&better, brought $24.50; No. 1 common, $23, and 
No. 2 common $20. No. 1 common pattern 105 siding 
sold at $28; No. 3 common pattern 105 siding, $17; 
No. 1 common 1x6-inch bevel siding, $19.25; B&bet- 
ter S. E. siding, ‘$24; No. 1 common §. E. siding, 
$23, and No. 2 common §. E. siding, $17. Mill run 
green boards, 4 to 10 inches in width, 10 feet and up 
in length, sold at $21.75. Dimension, 2x3- to 6x6- 
inch, 10-foot and up, brought $21; 12-inch, 20-foot 
and up, $32; 14-inch, 20-foot and up, $36; 16-inch, 


PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service Ratings 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
CHICAGO Het 1676 NEW YORK 
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The Floating 


Power Plant. 


U. S. Motors are mounted 
at four points on a gub- 
frame and this sub-frame 
is mounted at three points 
in the main frame. 


This prevents the trans- 
mission of strain to vital 
parts—due to twisting of 
the main frame, when going 
over bumps and holes in the 
road, 


Capacities: 
Worm Drive — 2%, 
3% and 5 tons 


Chain Drive — 2% and 
3% tons 




















AU.S. Truck in the Service of the 
Amos Lumber Co. Edinburg Ind. 
loading Logs with its own . 


—— 
They make their U. S. 


load logs as well as 
haul them 


The Amos Lumber Company of Edinburg, Indiana, 
make their U. S. Truck do double duty. They found 
that once they had a load of logs on board they could 
safely count on getting it anywhere—roads or no 
roads. The big job was getting those big, green, 
‘‘six-tonners” on board without calling extra help. 





So they rigged up a loading device of their own and 
tapped the U. S. drive shaft for power and the logs 
were hauled up easily and quickly. The driver han- 
dled the whole operation alone. 


This strenuous extra work has not fazed their U. S. in 
the least and it “goes about its business” just as it 
always has. 


The U. S. Truck is built for the brutal, rough demands 
of lumber service. It is big, powerful and oversized. 
The Floating Power Plant enables it to deliver power 
to the wheels where many trucks would stall. 


This feature of construction has made the U. S. pop- 
ular in logging camps. The resales are surprisingly 
large. 


Before you buy another truck send for our booklet, 
“Why the Floating Power Plant?” 





“For the period of the war, U.S. Trucks 
will be sold only to those industries as 
are deemed essential by the War Indus- 
tries Board.” 


= 


The United States Motor Truck Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




























20-foot and up, $41; 7x15-inch, 26-foot, $44. Two x 
6-inch D4S, 4% scant random No. 1 common sold at 
$20.50; 2x8-inch, same description, at $21.50, and 
2x12-inch at $24, No. 2 common developing $1.50 
less. 


New York, Oct. 29—Outside of war orders little 
new business is booked. Commercial trade is prac- 
tically at a standstill but there is good inquiry from 
ship building sources that promises to hold strong 
for months. The more pronounced difficulty of ob- 
taining permits for shipments from the South has 
apparently resulted in some manufacturers ac- 
cumulating a supply that they are willing to sell 
at prices substantially under the Government maxi- 
mum. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—A good deal of stock is 
likely to be needed in the near future in this ter- 
ritory, because of railroad and factory construction, 
two large contracts of this kind being already in 
sight. But this kind of business is. not going to 
the local wholesalers, who are doing very little, as 
scarcely anything goes on in the regular building 
trade. Prices are reported to be easier. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29.—Some items strength- 
ened during last week, because of the greater activ- 
ity in commercial market circles under the better 
operation of the permit regulations, and an in- 
creased demand for certain lines of stocks. Dimen- 
sion and partition have been especially strong, the 
former commanding from $1 to $1.75 above the 
prices of a week ago, while some grades of parti- 
tion are as much as $3 higher. Ceiling and flooring 
are practically unchanged and all changes in the 
board list are advances of less than one dollar. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 29.—Aside from the ship- 
ments from Pittsburgh producers’ mills in the South 
for Government orders, little movement is reported 
in the southern pine market. The mills report 
scarcity of labor in some sections. Where shipments 
are under special permit there is a better feeling 
over the manner in which the Government is issu- 
ing permits without delay. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 28..-_Some improvement of 
demand is reported within the last few days, both 
in bookings for Government account or for indus- 
trial stocks, and in mixed car call from retailers. 
The call from retailers is not heavy by comparison 
with normal seasons, but the gain is encouraging 
at least. Permits are coming in from embargoed 
territory in larger numbers. Car supply is reported 
easy, pro tem. Production in the Louisiana belt 
has registered a decided slump, due in large part to 
the influenza epidemic and in less degree to the 
opening of the sugar grinding season. Hight or ten 
of the Louisiana cypress mills are temporarily 
closed down, but two of the largest of these plan 
to resume the latter part of the week. Prices are 
reported unchanged, but decidedly firm. 


Chicago, Oct. 30.—The cypress trade is very quiet, 
chiefly industrial. One of the active industries tak- 
ing cypress is washing machines and judging from 
reports the business of the manufacturers was never 
better. Prices remain strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—-Distributers report that 
the demand for less than carload shipments of cy- 
press, which has been a strong feature of the local 
market since the embargo went into effect, is being 
well maintained. Country dealers are buying only 
for immediate needs. Permits are delayed much 
less than heretofore. Inquiries are not coming in 
as rapidly as usual, altho the orders from distrib- 
uters are still heavy. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—Improved conditions 
which began to show ten days ago continue, country 
yards buying more freely than for some time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29.—The demand for silo 
and barn stock continues and seems to find little 
difficulty in securing permits, but there are indica- 
tions that this trade will decline from now on, as 
the season is far advanced for the timely construc- 
tion of shelter for the crops, altho there seems to be 
little disposition of the authorities to interfere with 
movements to the rural districts. Prices are fairly 
firm. 


New York, Oct. 29.—Demand lags and while 
prices are well held inquiries are few. Yards man- 
age to exist on present assortments and show lit- 
tle inclination to purchase ahead for the winter. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Some reduction in the 
amount of ordering in cypress has occurred within 
the last two or three weeks and the outlook is for 
a small trade in the near future. Fewer permits 
are being filed for this wood than in the case of 
some others and but little is now being done by 
planing mills. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Cypress is on about the 
same poor plane as the other southern woods in this 
section as to local demand. There are fair stocks. 
The following quotations for stocks laid down, firsts 
and seconds, seem most accurate for present busi- 
ness. 4-4, $69 to. $72; 5-4 and 6-4, $72 to $75; 8-4, 
$85 to $90; 38-inch, $110 to $115. No. 1 shop, 4-4, is 
quoted at $47.50 to $50; 5-4 and 6-4 at $55 to $60; 
8-4 at $62 to $65. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28.—The demand for cypress 
necessarily continues to be small, since there has 
been no opportunity to conduct building operations 
on a large scale. It does not appear that the mills 
have run far ahead of the calls for lumber, so that 
the range of prices has been well maintained. Cost 
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of production still tends upward, and the sellers 
cannot make important concessions without incur- 
ring positive losses. The demand from other direc- 
tions is decidedly more active and readily absorbs 
the output. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 30.—Red cedar shingles recovered 
slightly in price quotation during the week, the 
new quotation on clears being $3.95, Chicago basis, 
and on stars, $3.35, Chicago basis. This is a price 
recovery of 15 cents on clears and 10 cents on stars. 
The white cedar quotations remain: Extras, $4.35, 
standards, $3.60 and sound butts, $2.60. The prices 
on white cedars have remained strong in spite of the 
quiet demand, but the chief reason is that no new 
heavy production of cedar bolts is expected in the 
North on account of the light labor supply, which 
tends to keep prices up. Lath are quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 28.—Some business comes 
in as a result of repair work and farm building con- 
struction, but the limitation on new buildings and 
the scarcity of labor are causing a market condition 
far from normal. Prices are considered low, but 
condition is not expected to last, as mills refuse to 
make shingles at the prevailing market price and in 
many cases are closing down. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 26.—As to red cedar shingles, 
last week with its peace talk proved that yards 
will not buy when there is the slightest prospect of 
a quick ending of the war. This week shingles 
have held their own. Business is slightly improved 
and shipments are larger, with clears at $2.50 and 
stars at $2.05. The percentage of shutdowns is 
heavy, but the supply is large enough to fill the 
demand. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—The shingle market 
continues weak and unsatisfactory, considerable 
difficulty being experienced in keeping the transits 
off demurrage. While quotations nominally are 
$2.15 for stars and $2.80 for clears the bulk of the 
sales is made under those figures. Premium clears 
also have weakened and now are quoted at $3.40. 
The outlook for the remainder of the year is not 
promising and shingle men will be satisfied if the 
present situation is maintained until that time. 





St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 28.—The local price of shingles 
is $2.45 for clears and $2 for stars. There is a very 
slight increase in the demand from the rural dis- 
tricts. 





New Orleans, La., Oct. 28.—Cypress shingles are 
rated in brisk demand, but mill stocks continue de- 
pleted and broken to such an extent that some 
business is declined perforce. It is understood that 
the Government is in the market for eypress shin- 
gles. While better inquiry is reported for lath, 
actual bookings are not heavy and there is some 
accumulation of stocks. Prices on both items rule 
firm but unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—The lath market is not 
active. The price on the 1%-inch lath has weak- 
ened and the quotation last week was $4.35 to $4.40. 
No more than $4 can be obtained for the 14-inch 
and the $3.90 quotation still holds in many instances. 
The lack of new building requiring lath is the rea- 
son for the poor market. Eastern white cedar 
shingles, extras are held at $5.15 to $5.25, altho 
there are quotations of $5 for some brands, Clears 
are firm at $4.50 to $4.75. Second clears are marked 
at $4.20 to $4.25. Those holding red cedar shingles 
are eager to sell and quote according to grades and 
conditions from $4.02 to the best at $5.02. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28.—The business in shingles 
and lath remains unchanged. Construction work 
lags as much as usual, except in so far as it is con- 
sidered helpful to the conduct of the war. This 
kind of building, however, does not help shingles, 
which are required mainly on private construction, 
usually for dwellings. Despite the indifferent de- 
mand, the range of prices keeps up very well. Lath 
are also holding their own. The future is watched 
for possible developments of great importance. The 
first of the year, for instance, the new annex comes 
under the jurisdiction of the municipality, and this 
may mean much for the development of that sec- 
tion. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Demand for 
the better grades of Coast shingles is greatly in 
excess of the ordinary items. Premium brands sell 
from 50 cents to $1 over the quotations on clears, 
which are quoted at $4.06, local basis. The prevail- 
ing prices are the lowest that have existed this 
season. The closing of mills on the Coast is ex- 
pected to strengthen quotations somewhat. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29.—Under a very light de- 
mand there is no change in prices in the shingle 
market, for stocks are so light that there is no 
competition in the distribution. Lath are more ac-- 
tive and on some grades prices have been advanced, 
Pine particularly being marked up 25 and 30 cents. 
Cypress is unchanged, the supply of that wood being 
More ample. Little is doing in the cedar shingle 
trade, but sorhe factors in the trade report freer 
offerings by the mills and at lower prices than have 
been current for several months. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The shingle market is 
dull, with prices little changed. Wholesalers quote 
clears as low as $4.11, but find it difficult to inter- 
est any buyers, notwithstanding the fact that stocks 
8enerally are very small in the East. Reports 
from the Coast are to the effect that a number of 
big mills are closed down and that the outlook 
is not encouraging. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No oe ed except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order, No , 
extra charge for copies of paper containing | 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not | 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All } 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 
chases, If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, 


get them. Adv. Dept. ZHLNICKER IN ST. LOUIS 


RELAYING RAILS 
Unusual opportunity for Coal Mines and Lumber people 

to obtain quickly good relayers that will enable them to 
increase their output and meet urgent Government require- 
ments for Coal and Lumber. We desire to clean the entire 
lot up in ten days and will quote prices that will be a 
saving to those in need of rails: 

12 miles 40 pound relayers 

4 miles 45 pound relayers 

1 mile 50 pound relayers 

2 miles 35 pound relayers 

10 miles 25 pound relayers 
Angle bars weighed; 6 complete frogs and switches; railroad 
spikes. Wire or write to 

G. 8. PATTON LUMBER CO., Savannah, Ga. 








OR SALE 
Band Saws, guaranteed imported steel, % to 10 in. wide, 
reg. gauges, 
2 Hogs, like new, Mitts & Merrill No. 6 and No. 4. 
Hog Knives, both solid and laid steel for all makes of 
machines, 
Sawdust or Fibre Mills, Cogswell make 2-24”, 1-18” 
Sawdust Dryer and Mixer, Bartlett & Snow. 
Double Surfacer, Berlin No. 185, 30x12. 
Chipping Log Wood Machine, for use in Extract plants. 
A number of other good woodworking machines in stock. 
GENBRAL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 





VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“‘Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 





RETAIL YARD INTEREST 

Would you be satisfied with an income of $4,500 year, 
guaranteed from an investment of $20,000 absolutely secured, 
for half interggt in long established business, with full man- 
agement? Competition ideal. Situated in most beautiful 
but small growing New England city. Three (3) hours from 
New York and Boston, Unless you are a man of character, 
ability and have the cash, don’t answer. 

Address “AGED,” care American Lumberman. 


JOBBER WITH ESTABLISHED TRADE 
Wishes to make contracts with mills cutting yellow pine and 
western lumber to handle their product in Northern Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania. Will pay cash on receipt of 
invoice and bill of lading. 
Address ‘A, 80,”’ care American Lumberman. 
FOR SALE—5 CARS FAS 5/4 SAP GUM 
Red all in. A. L. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, 
R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
FOR SALE—THREE CARS 6 INCHES : 
And. wider, ten to sixteen foot mixed red and white oak 
bridge plank. CHAS. SIGLER, Woodville, Tex. 














WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For a retail lumber business; one who is capable to audit 
and assist in the management of a few line yards. Prefer 


one who can operate a typewriter. In own handwriting 
give full list of references and names of concerns with whom 
you have connected, stating in what capacity. Give age, 
married or single, if subject to draft, how soon could you 
— and salary desired. Location, city of 5000, near 
Chicago. 


Address “A, 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


AUDITOR OR ACCOUNTANT 
With hardwood wholesale and manufacturing concern located 
in Chicago. Must be able to take complete charge of books 
and handle cost and operating systems for branches, yards 
and plant, and mill operation; traffic matters and corre- 
spondence in relation to these. Applicants please give full 
information as to experience, age, draft position, previous 
employment, present employment and salary expected. 
Address “A, 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR A LUMBER YARD. 
In own handwriting give full list of references and names 
of concerns with whom you have connected, stating in what 
capacity. Give age, married or single, if subject to draft, 
how soon could you report, and salary desired. This is the 
chance for the man who has made good and wants something 
better. Location in a beautiful city of 1500 in Illinois near 

Chicago. 
Address 











‘A. 21,” care American Lumberman. 
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WE WANT A FIRST CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Shipping clerk for our Retail Yard and Wood Working 
Shop. Prefer married man 35 years or older, who is affable 
and familiar with general retail yard business. 
We also want several first class all around machine men 
and a Sash & Door man for our Wood Working Shop. 
Steady work and good pay. Address 
AYERS-WITMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Retail Lumber Yard Manager for a town of about 5000 
population in the eastern pare of Wisconsin. Must be tem- 
perate and know his business. When applying, give full 
information and also salary expected and how soon could 
take the position, 
Address “A, 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PRACTICAL SAW MILL MAN. 
To act as foreman in band and resaw mill, capacity 50,000 
in 10 hours. ‘Timber practically all hardwood. Must be 
familiar with all details of saw mill business and be pre- 
pared to direct all work, have tact and be able to handle 
men and get results. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected. Services required at once. 
Address 8-H-C CO., Oscoda, Mich. 


YOUNG, PRACTICAL SAW MILL MAN 
As assistant mill manager for centrally located Ontario 
White Pine Saw Mill (200,000 ft. 10 hrs, with many years 
timber). Must have tact and quality of leadership and 
have practical knowledge of every branch of sawmill work 
—millwrighting, sawing, filing, ete. State age, married, 
religion, also salary expected. Give references as to ex- 
perience, character, etc. Warly promotion to the right man. 
Eastern Canadian experience preferred, 
ddress “T, 2,’ care American Lumberman,. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
First class Hardwood Lumber Inspector to take charge of 
yard and do shipping and care for the orders from mill to 
car in a thorough workmanship manner, Capacity thirty 
thousand per day. Largely Government business. 
ddress “§. 10,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LADY STENOGRAPHER 
And assistant to buyer. Lumber experience preferred. 
State experience, age, salary expected ete, Michigan Ave- 
nue Office. 
Address 























**A, 23,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—COMPETENT LADY 
With lumber experience for general work in headquarters 
of — yard lumber company. Must understand figuring 
lumber. 
Address “A, 8. D.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Southwest Oklahoma; experienced in lumber, builders’ 
hardware and coal. Answer, stating experience, age and 
references. 

Address ‘“‘W. 1,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PRACTICAL SAWMILL MANAGER 
Must be thordly familiar with logging and operating northern 
Wisconsin sawmill operation, and the handling and shipping 
of hardwood logs and lumber, Good position for right man. 

Address “A, 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE LINE YARD MANAGERS 
Central Nebraska. Man wanted capable of meeting strong 
competition. Outline experience, submit references and state 
salary wanted in first letter. 

















Address “A. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MACHINE SHOP FOREMAN 
Address ‘A. 16,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—BOOKKEEPER—CASHIER 
Prefer one with sawmill experience for position in Missis- 
sippi. Man with deferred classification. References. Will 
pay $175.00 per month to right man. 
Address “WwW. 2,”. care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For a Trim Mill Manufacturing Yellow Pine and Hardwood 
Trim and Mouldings. We want a dependable man of 
proven ability to take full charge. Located near large 
city, splendid schools. 
Address “Ww. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
Typewriter; experienced stenographer; give references; 
state salary wanted; must be able to come at once; must 
be thoroughly reliable and capable, 

FOX PARK TIMBER CO., Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR SAW MILL 
In Michigan, cutting principally hardwood, State age, ex- 
perience, references, when available and salary wanted, 
ddress “SAWMILL,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS LOGGING 
Superintendent who understands railway and sleigh haul 
for Hemlock and Hardwood operation in Northern Wisconsin, 
Only one with successful record need apply. Good position 
for right party. 

Address “T, 1,°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DOCTOR 
For contract practice in small lumbering town in Northern 
Wisconsin. uaranteed salary and extras, 
Address “W. 8,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A MASTER MECHANIC 
For South Alabama saw mill. One who understands saw mill 
and railroad repair work. Good location and permanent 
place for right man. Give references and salary expected in 
first letter. 
Address 
































“A. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MACHINIST 
To work in saw mill shop. Work consists principally of 
a and shaper. Give references and salary expected first 
etter. 
Address 





“‘A, 8,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
One band mill sawyer, two set men, one gang edger man, 
one experienced A-1 filer, two band scrowl sawyers, for cut- 
ting gunstocks, all for Clark Bros. Machinery. Government 
work, first class mill and equipment, 

GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


ANTED—SAWYER 
To operate circular saw on Hardwoods. Essential work. 
LITTON VENEER CO., Rockford, 11. 











WANTED—BAND SAW FILER 
For single band mill. 





ATKINS LUMBER CO., Atkins, Va, 
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SPECIALTY SALESMEN 
Calling on the larger mills and yards with Time- or Cost- 
Keeping specialties can materially increase their income 
by representing manufacturer of an essential : a 


com. Sales unit about $75.00—com. 20 %. RDINGE 
BROS., Watchman’s Clocks, 1765 Berteau Ave., Chicago. 
WRITE US 

When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber timber lands, saw 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails etc, If you don’t want anything you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 
man. Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 
us. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—BY A-1 HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
Position as Buyer and Inspector or Salesmanager. 
Address “T, 16,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of logging and mill operation by experienced lumberman. 
Do not answer unless you have something substantial to offer. 
Address “KE. W. R.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
In class five in the draft, with twelve years’ experience in 
the grading, buying and selling of Northern hardwoods, de- 
sires position with large wholesaler or manufacturer. 
Address “W. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT SOUTHERN OFFICE 
Buying hardwood or pive on commission basis, forty-six 
years of age, sober, eighteen years’ lumber experience. 

Address “W. 18,’" care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BILL CLERK 
Or stenographer, in south Alabama, Mississippi, or Louisi- 


ana, Young lady now making $125.000 a month. Answer 
quick. 


Address P. 0. BOX 418, Florence, 8. C. 














LOCOMOTIVES, CARS, RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Please describe your offerings fully. R. H. P. 
ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS. 





WANTED—LOG LOADER 
American Type, ‘‘Model C.’’ 
Address “‘LOG LOADER,” care American Lumberman. 





WE WILL BUY 


1,000 gross tons 60 
lb. relaying rails 
complete with splice 
bars to match, 
$55, f. o. b. cars. 
Write, wire or 


telephone 
EMMONS COAL MINING CO., 
Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN CITY FOR ONE WEEK 
A capable and wide experienced yellow mee buyer, good 
connections with big and little mills in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana desires connection with good concern. 
Best character and references. 
Address *A, 22,"’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Two years manufacturing. Six years selling. Four years 
executive position, purchasing and directing sales. Thirty- 
three years old. Married with deferred classification. Will 
consider only high grade connection and proposition. Resi- 
dence, Philadelphia, Pa. Familiar with Eastern territory 








and trade. Address “A, 15,"’ care American Lumberman. 
BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Can make good in any kind of timber; used to steam feed and 


steam nigger; on single or double cut band; 10 years’ ex- 
perience; age 36. Married, State wages you are willing to 
pay for the right man in first letter. 

J. D. WILLIT, South Nelson, N. B., Canada. 


SWING BOOM McGIFFERT 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
Wants job, employed at present. Best of references; pre- 
fer the South. Can handle other woods work. 
Address ‘““EXPERIENCHEH,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER, 36, CLASS 4 A. 








Four years experience, employed, desires change, Kansas or 
Oklahoma. State full particulars and salary. 
Address A, 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION AS 
Stenographer, Invoice Clerk or Assistant to Sales Manager 
with large lumber manufacturing concern. Now employed, 
but desires to change by Nov. 10. Married; competent and 
willing. State salary in answering. 

Address “A. 9,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO INVEST WITH SERVICES 
In a retail yard in an Eastern State. HWxperienced manager. 
Age 80. Can make good, and want a first class yard. 
Capable of taking entire charge. References the best. Mar- 
ried. Class 4-A. 
Address “A, 10,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MGR. OR AUDITOR 
Married man, forty-four, wants position in mountain state, 
West. Employed at Chanute, Kas., for past eighteen years. 
Want change on account of family’s health. Reference any 
bank or business in city or present employer. Must have 
good location and wages. 
Address JAS. A. REED, Chanute, Kas. 


A HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
With a number of years’ experience in selling and inspect- 
ing, and at present employed, wishes to make a change im- 
mediately, a valuable Eastern trade and an established 
office business included, in a large furniture center. 
Address **A. 1,"’ care American Lumberman,. 














WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Want to make change. Wide band saws special. Ten years 
one company. Pacific coast, also southern experience. Best 
references. None but A-1 mills need answer this. 

Address “8. 15,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
For a lumber company; 15 years’ experience overseeing out- 
side work from stump to car for mills manufacturing 25 
million feet annually. No objection to going South. 

Address “‘R, 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BAND SAW FILER 
Righteen years’ experience, A No. 1 references, above draft 
age. Can come at once. 

Address “S. 14,’’ care American Lumberman, 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figur- 
ing lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber carry- 
ing capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of 
general lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; 
postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, = South Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Il. 
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WANTED 


4/4 No. 1 Common Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 
4/4 No. 1 Common and Better quarter sawn Tupelo. 
GAMBLE BROS., INC., Highland Park, Ky. 





ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
Sound Wormy Chestnut, any thickness, 

No. 8 Com. Chestnut, Oak, Gum, Beech, Birch and Maple 
in the rough. Advise if you can surface and band resaw. 

White Pine, Log Run, Rough, any thickness, 

No. 4 Com, or Box in White or Western Pine, Fir, Spruce, 
or Hemlock, 1x4 and up, 828 3/4, 25/82 or 13/16, the latter 
thickness preferred. Also stock widths, 6, 8, 10 and 12”, 
No. 2 or No. 8 Com. 828 

We can furnish Government permits. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
Two to Three Million Feet of Black Walnut Logs and tim- 
ber to manufacture gun stocks for the government. 
Also Oak ard other Hardwood. 
J. W. FRYE LUMBER CO., Dayton, Ohio. 








MANAGER 
Who has had twenty years’ experience in the Pine and 
Spruce manufacturing, wholesale and export trade, open 
for immediate engagement. Have had full charge of a 
large operating firm that marketed their own output in 
United States, Canada and abroad. At present in a respon- 
sible position but desire to change. 

Address “Ww. 7,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Hardwoods and Southern Pine, both as manager and sales 
manager for Northern and Southern mills of large capacity 
is open for proposition; fifteen years’ experience; age 38, 
married and will consider either mill operation or selling 
or both. Would later consider investment of good size 
if satisfied with business and owners; can arrange to take 
position soon, 
Address “‘W. 17,"" care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS JOB 
Right or left mill. Pine and hardwoods experience. Fur- 
nish reference. Come quick. 
BEDGAR ELLIOTT, Marked Tree, Ark. 


YOU READ THESE ADS 


If you will advertise others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted 
in the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very 
beneficial to you. There is no better time than the present 
to advertise. Send in your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION AS WOODSFOREMAN 
Or Railroad Construction, or Land Surveyor and Timber 
Cruiser. Twenty years’ experience. A-1 reference. 
Address “T, 15.’’ eare American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
Wants P ition with future; 16 years experience lumber and 
millwork. Best references. 
Address **A, 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL MILLMAN DRAFTSMAN 
From plan to finish. Can list, detail, bill, lay out and direct 
in Cabinet and Machine Dept. high grade interior finish, 
fixtures or any special wood and Cabinet work. 
Address “A, 19,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Office Manager. Years of experience in Lumber and Coal. 
Best references. Can report at once. 

Address “M. O. J.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY A FIRST CLASS BAND FILER AND 
Practical mill man of 17 years’ experience, a position by 
Dec. 1, as head filer or mill superintendent. Will consider 
nothing less than double-band mill and with a company that 
is willing to pay, a top salary for a man that will get first- 
class results in the above capacity. 

dress “MILI ,»’’ care American Lumberman. 





























WANTED 
200 to 300 M ft. 6x6, 30” and longer, fairly dry, in Poplar, 
Oak, Maple, Beech or any hardwood; any grade as long as 
they are sound, tight hearts acceptable. These are for turn- 
ing 54%4x5%4. Will pay cash. 
THE W. E. HEYSER LUMBER CO., 
1509-18 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED-—TEN CARS CLEAR OAK SQUARES 


2x2x10’’, 8 cars 15¢x1%x19"’ and 64” delivered Boston, Mass. 
A. & H. GATES, Chieago, M1. 








WANTED—TO PURCHASE ALL SIZES 


Of Relaying Rails in any quantity. Terms Cash. 
H. ©. WELLER CO., INC., 
622-3-4 Heard Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





IF YOU HAVE ANY LOGGING OR 
Railway equipment for sale, see or write the LOGGERS & 
ieee MACHINERY CO., 70 4th St., Portland, 
re. 





WANTED—LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
15 or 20 ton. 
Address “A, 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 4 MILES OF 
16 or 20 Lbr. Relay Rails in good condition. 
MOWBRAY & ROBINSON CO., Blanton, Miss. 














TO GET IN TOUCH WITH A SMALL WESTERN 
White Pine manufacturer operating circular mill with a 
view of taking cut for box purposes. Inland Empire loca- 
tion preferred. 

Address “*A, 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WILL INVEST $25,000 TO $40,000 
Lumberman just liquidated very successful Southern opera- 
tion of 100,000 ft. daily capacity. Desires opportunity for 
investment with services. Send particulars. 
Address “Ww. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE A LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine operation with good supply of timber. Furnish 
full information in first letter as we wish to purchase at 
once. Address P. 0. BOX 176, Mobile, Alabama. 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM PRINCIPALS 
Who have modern sawmill plant for sale, with or without 
timber. Full description and price first letter. 
Address “W. EB. R.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


I WANT TO BUY A SMALL TOWN LUMBER 
Yard located preferably in Iowa, southern Wisconsin, or 
northern Illinois. 

Address “F. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 




















WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 
Send list of offerings and prices. Pur. Dept. 
ZELNICKDBR IN ST. LOUIS. 





WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
A 6” or 64%” Steam Feed. 
Also Saw Mill Machinery. ; 
DIXIE MACHINERY COMPANY, 
630 Commerce St., Shreveport, La. 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR WHITE OAK 
Walnut, and ash logs. 
We have for sale 1/20 Qtd. sawed Ind. white oak Veneers. 
IDEAL VENEER & LUMBER CO., 
Franklin, Ind. 
WANTED—TO BUY 
5 cars 4/4 No. 8 Common Poplar 
5 cars 4/4 Log Run Poplar. 
5 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common & 8, W. Chestnut 
10 cars 4/4 Log Run Beech. 
8 cars 4/4 No. 8 Common Chestnut 
15 cars 4/4 No. 8 common Hardwoods 
THD PROBST LUMBER COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 815, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—NUMBER TWO AND THREE 
Common gum or any other inexpensive wood. Address 
BOX 272, Clarksville, Tenn. 


WANTED—WILLOW 
18 inch and over in diameter. FLOTTORP MNFG. CO., 
4611 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ml. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Pine, Hemlock, and Hardwood Slabs and Hdgings, 12”, 16”, 
24”, 30” and 48” for Fuel Wood; also Charcoal. Write 
COVEY DURHAM COAL ©O., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 9’ 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGD W. HARTZELL, Piqua, 0. 


WANTED—SLABS AND EDGINGS 
Aiso Cordwood of all kinds. BE. F. AMBS, 
830 Lumber Hxchange Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—CRATING AND BOXING LUMBER 
No. 2, No. 3 and No, 4 Hemlock; No. 4 and No, 5 Pine. 
No. 2, No. 3 and No, 4 Hardwoods, of all kinds, 

JOHN J. ANDERSON LUMBER O©O., Chicago, Ml. 


HELP IS SCARCE 


Do you want a situation or better your present employ- 
ment? The best way is to advertise in the wanted employ- 
ment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





























WANTED—TO BUY SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
For bending vehicle rims. 
J. W. RAYBURN & SON, Grand Tower, IIl. 





THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-warming songs of 
logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illustrated in color. 
A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. AMER- 
ICAN LUMBBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 





FOR SALE—BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Large woodworking factory, three-story brick building 
equipped with American machines throughout, all new, fine 
dry kilns, good power plant, large storage yard, good sid- 
ings, connects four railroads, plenty empty cars, located on 
river and can ship anywhere te points on Ohio or Missis- 
sippi, rich timber area that will supply requirements for 
century to come, this plant is surrounded by largest axe 
plant, glass plants, chemical plants in world, also Govern- 
ment Armour plant and projectile plant, powder plant 
ete., plenty labor, this is wonderful opportunity for right 
ay. Will sell on — terms. Owner now in Government 
service. Write or wire. 

P. P. BREECER, Box 344 Charleston, W. Va. 


FOR SALE—WOODWORKING PLANT 
Located in most prosperous city in Central Ohio. Plant con- 
sists of 15 acres, five buildings, with about 75,000 ft. floor 
space. Power plant of 250 h.p., steam heated, electric 
lighted and full line of woodworking machinery. On rail- 
road with private switch. Plant is now in operation. 

Address “w. 14,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—FORTY THOUSAND DAILY CAPACITY 

Circular saw mill one gous mill with Bag million feet 
ber, ill ether or separately. 

oe BAYOU LUE LUMBER CO., Hutchinson, La. 
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